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TRANSLATORS' FOREWORD 



This book is a translation of the text of Martin Heidegger's lec- 
ture course of the same title from the Winter semester 1937- 
1938 at the University of Freiburg. The German original ap- 
peared posthumously in 1984 (with a second edition in 1992) as 
volume 45 of Heidegger's "Collected Works" (Gesamtausgabe). 

The volumes in the Gesamtausgabe are not appearing as critical 
editions. The reason is that it is their express intention to facili- 
tate a direct contact between the reader and the work of 
Heidegger and to allow, as much as is possible, nothing extrane- 
ous to intervene. Thus, in particular, they include no interpreta- 
tive or introductory essays. All editorial matter is kept to an ab- 
solute minimum, and there are no indexes. The words of 
Heidegger are reconstructed with as much faithfulness as the ed- 
itor can bring to the task, and they are then simply left to speak 
for themselves. 

It is our belief that this translation may speak for itself as well. 
We have on occasion felt the need to interpolate into our text 
Heidegger's own terminology, in order to alert the reader to 
some nuance we were unable to capture. For the most part, how- 
ever, we have found Heidegger's language difficult to translate, 
to be sure, but indeed translatable, and we have endeavored to 
express the sense of his discourse in an English that is as fluent 
and natural as possible. 

One word of caution: without in any way presuming to pre- 
judge for the reader what she or he will find in these pages, we 
feel it incumbent, on us to notify her or him that the title of the 
volume is, on the surface of it, something of a misnomer. For 
even a rather casual glance at the table of contents will show that 
the book does not treat the diverse topics that are ordinarily in- 
cluded in a text on the "Basic questions of philosophy." And in- 
deed such a work would immediately be most un-Heideggerian, 
since for this philosopher there is but one basic question of phi- 
losophy and the problems of logic as we know them are only ex- 
trinsically related to it. Now the title and subtitle of this volume 
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are in fact quite significant, although not straightforwardly so 
(witness the important quotation marks in the subtitle), and the 
theme of the book is assuredly not extraneous to Heidegger's 
philosophical project but lies at its very heart. 

Finally, this course was delivered at the time Heidegger was 
composing one of his most famous posthumous texts, the cur- 
rendy much-discussed BeitrSge zur Philosophic ("Contributions to 
philosophy"),' which dates from 1936-1938. The two works are 
intimately related, so much so that the editor of the two volumes 
considers the book in hand to be "the most important and im- 
mediate preparation for understanding the Beitttige"* Hence, 
this reason, as well as its own inherent significance, makes the 
present volume required study for those who would travel 
Heidegger's path, 

R.R. 
A.S. 

Simon Silverman Phenomenology Center 
Duquesne University 



1 . Martin Heidegger, BeitrUge zur Philosophic (Vom Ercignis), Frankfurt: V. Klos- 
tcrmann. 1989. Gcsamtausgabe Bd. 65. 

2. Ibid., p. 513, "Afterword" by the editor. Friedrich-Wilhelm von Herrmann. 
See also the same editor's afterword lo the second edition of the present volume, 
p. 192 below. 



PREPARATORY PART 

The Essence of Philosophy 
and the Question of Truth 



Chapter One 



Preliminary Interpretation of the 
Essence of Philosophy 

§1. Futural philosophy; restraint as the basic disposition of the 
relation to Being [Seyn]. 

"Basic questions of philosophy"— that seems to imply there is 
"such a thing as "philosophy" in itself, from whose domain "basic 
questions" could be drawn out. But such is not the case and can- 
not be; on the contrary , it is only the very asking of the basic 
questions that First determines what philosophy is Since that is 
so, we need to indicate in advance how philosophy will reveal it- 
self when we question: i.e. , if we invest everything— everything 
without exceptio n— in this questioning and do~hot merely act as 
if we were questioning while still believing we possess our re- 
puted truths!] 

/The task of this brief preliminary interpretation of the essence 
of philosophy will simply b e to attune our questioning attitude to 
the right basic disposition or, to put it more prudently, to allow" 
this basic disposition a first resonance. But, then, philosophy, the 
most rigorous work of abstract thought, and— disposition? Can 
these two really go together, philosophy and disposition? To be 
sure; for precisely when, and because, philosophy is the most rig- 
orous thinking in the purest dispassion, it originates from and 
remains within a very high disposition. Pure dispassion is not 
nothing, certainly not the absence of disposition, and not the 
sheer coldness of the stark concept. On the contrary^he pure 
dispassion of thought is at bottom onl y the most rigorous main- 
tenance of the highest disposition, the one open to {he uniquely 
u ncann y facu that there are beings, rather than not?> 
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Preliminary Interpretation [2-3] 



If we had to say something immediately about this basic dispo- 
sition of philosophy, i.e,., of futural philosophy, we might call it 
"restraint" \ Verhaltenheitb \n it, two elements originally belong to- 
gether and are as one: terror i n the face of what is closest and 
most obtrusive, namely that beings are, and awe i n the face of 
what is remotest, namely that in beings, and before each being, 
Being hol dsjws^Jdas_Se^n_ west] R estraint »s the disposition in 
which this"Te^or7sn oMwereome and set aside but i s precisely 
preserved an d conserved through awe. Restraint is the basic dis- 
position of the relation to Being, an d in it the co nceal ment of the 
essence of Being becomes what is most worthy of quesuonTng. 
Only one who throws himself int o the ail-consuming tire of the 
questioning of what is most worthy of questicaiingj ras the right 
to say more ot the basic disposition than its" allusive name. Yet 
once he ha s wrested f or himself this right, he will not employ it 
but wil l keep silent. For all the more reaso n, the basic disposition 
should never become an object of mere talk, for example in the 
popular and rash claim that what we are now teaching is a phi- 
losophy of restraint. 



§2. Philosophy as the immediately useless, though sovereign, 
knowledge of the essence of beings. 

Depending on the depth of the history of a people, there will ex- 
ist or will not exist, in the all-determining beginning, the poetiz- 
ing of the poet and the thinking of the thinker, i.e., philosophy. 
*A historical people without philosophy is like an eagle without 
the high expanse of the radiant aether, where its flight reaches 
thepurest soaring^ 

(philosophy is completely different from "world-view" and is 
fundamentally distinct from all "science." Philosophy cannot by 
itself replace either world-view or science; nor can it ever be ap- 
preciated by them. ^hilosophy cannot at al l be meas ured b y any- 
thing else but only by its ow n no w shining,~now hidden, essence.^ 
It we attempt t o calculate w hether philosophy has any immedir. 
jtte use a nd what that use might be, we will find tha t philosophy 
accomplishes nothing. 

It belongs necessarily to the character of ordinary opinion and 



§2. Philosophy as useless, sovereign knowledge [3-4] 
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"practical" thinking always to misjudge philosophy, whether by 
overestimating or underestimating it. ^Philosophy is overesti- 
mated if one expects its thinking to have an immediately useful 
effect. Philosophy is underestimated if one finds in its concepts 
merely abstract (remote and watered down) representations of 
things that have already been solidly secured in experi ence^ 
[Yet genuine philosophical knowledge is never the mere addi- 
tion of the most general representations , limping behind a being 
already known anyway ^hilosophy is rather the reverse, a knowl- 
edge that leaps ahead*, op ening up new domains of questioning 
and aspects ot questioning abou t tne essence ot things , an es- 
sence that const andy conceals itself ariew. That is precisely the 
reason trnsTcjiow'feclge can never be made useful. Philosophical 
reflection has an effect, it it du es; always only mediately, by mak- 
ing availa ble new asp ects for all comportment and new princi- 
ples JorajjJdecjsiSnjPBut philosophy has this powe r only when it 
risks what is most proper to it, namely to posit in a thoughtful 
way for the existence ot man [das Dasein des Menschen] the goal of 
all reflection and to establish thereby in the history oniian'*aTTio? 
'cfeiTso'vereignty. We must therefore say fohilosophy is the imme- 
diately useless, though sovereign, knowledge of the essence of 
trmjgs!> 

[The essence of beings, however, is always the most worthy of 
questioning. Insofar as philosophy, in its incessant questiojii ag^ 
merely struggles to appreciate wh:it is most worthy of question" - 
mg and apparently never yields result s , it will always and neces- 
sa rily seem strange to a thinking preoccupied with calculation, 
use, and ease of learning. The sciences, and indeed not only the 
natural sciences, must strive increasingly and, it seems, irresist- 
ibly for a complete "technologizing" in order to proceed to the 
end of their course, laid down for them so long ago. At the same 
time, the sciences appear to possess genuine knowledge. For 
these reasons, the sharpest possible alienation with regard to 
philosophy and at the same time a presumed convincing proof 
of the futility of philosophy occur in and through the sciences. 

(Truth and "science": if, and only if, we believe ourselves to be in 
possession of the "truth," do we have science and its business. Yet 
science is the disavowal of all knowledge of truth. To hold that 
today science meets with hostility is a basic error: never has sci- 
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Preliminary Interpretation {4-5] 



ence fared better than it does today, and it will fare still better in 
the future. But no one who knows will envy^cientists— the most 



(The withdrawal of science into what is worthy of questioning 
[Cf. "The Self-Determination of the German University"] is the 
dissolution of modern science.) 



§3. Questioning the truth of Being, as sovereign knowledge. 

Philosophy is the useless though sovereign knowledge of the es-' 
sence of beings. The sovereignty is based on the goal established 
by thinking for all reflection . But what goal does our thinking 
posit? The positing of the goal for all reflection possesses truth 
only where and when such a goal is sought. When wo Carmans 
seek this goaL and as long as we do so , we have also already 
fou nd it. FogWr goal is the very seeking itself. What else is the seek- 
ing but the most constant being-in-proxitnity to what conceals it- 
self, out of which each need "happens to corne to us and every 
jubilation fills us with enthusiasm. The very seeking is the goal 
and at the same time what is foundr y 
I Obvious misgivings now arise. If seeking is supposed to be the 
goal, then is not what is established as a goal actually the limidess 
absence of any goal? This is the way calculating reason thinks. If 
seeking is supposed to be the very goal, then do not restlessness 
and dissatisfaction become perpetuated? This is the opinion of 
the feeling that is avid for quick possessions? Yet we maintain that 
seeking brings into existence the highest constancy and 
equanimity— though only when this seeking genuinely seeks, i.e., 
extends into the farthest. reaches of what is most concealed and 
thereby leaves behind all mere cu.riosity^A nd what is more con- 1 
cealed than the ground of what is so uncanny, namely that be- 
ings are rather than are not?/Vhat withdraws from us more than 
the essence of Being, i.e., the essence of that which, in all the fab- 
ricated and disposed beings holding sway around us a nd bearing 
us on, is the closest but at the same time the most worn o ut 
(through constant handling) and therefore the most ungrasp- 



| To" posit the very seeking as a goal means to anchor the begin- 
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ning and the end of all reflection in the question of the truth— 
^pot of this or that being or even of all beings , but of Being itself. 
The grandeur of man Js measured according to what he seeks 
and according to the urgency by which he remains a..seeker^> 
j Such questioning ot the truth of Being is sovereign" kriowl- 
etlge, phijosophy. Here questioning already counts as knowing, 
because ^o matter how essential and decisive an an s wer might 
be, the answ er cannot be other than the penultimate step in the 
long series o? steps of a que stioning foun ded in itself. In the dcT 
main of genmne seeking, to find does.not mean to cease seeking^ 
bi.it is the highest intensity or'seeking/S —————— 

This preliminary interpretation of the essence of philosophy 
will, to be sure, have meaning for us only when we experience 
such knowledge in the labor of questioning— therefore "Basic 
questions of philosophy." But which question will we raise? 



Chapter Two 

The Question of Truth 
as a Basic Question 1 



§4. Truth at a "problem" of "lope" {correctness of an assertion) 
distorts every view of the essence of truth. 

The two tides announce th e task o f our lectures in a double way, 
"Enough without making it clear what th e content o f the discus- 
sions is to be. To learn that, let us take the subtitle as our point of 
departure. Accordingly, the course will be about logic. Tradition- 
ally, this is a "discipline," a branch of philosophy, supposing that 
philosophy itself is taken as a discipline, which scholasticism di- 
vides into individual branches: logic, ethics, aesthetics, etc., each 
^ojf which then encompasses a series Df concomitant "problems." 
^Problems"— the word in quotation marks serves to name ques- 
tions that are no longer truly asked. They have been frozen as 
questions, and it is only a matter of finding the answer or, rather, 
modifying answers already tound » collating previous opinions 
and reconciling them. Such "problems" are therefore particu- 
larly prone to conceal genuine questions and to dismiss out of 
hand, as too strange, certain ^ questions that have never yet been 
raised, i ndeed to misinterpret completely the essence ot ques- 
tioning yiThe so-called "problems" can thus readily usurp the 
place of the basic questions of philosophy. Such "problems" of 

t . The question of the essence of truth i s the casting of the one and only goal 
which by itself reaches out beyond itself, truth understood here as the truth ot 
Being, seen in terms of the essence ofUie appropriating event [vom Wsen ties Er- 
rignisses]. W hat is at slake is not only the removal of goal-lessness but, above all, 
^overcoming of the resistance against anv search lor a goal. ' 
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philosophic lcarnedness then have, from the standpoint of gen- 
uine philosophy, this remarkable distinction that, under the im- 
pressive appearance of "problems," they may summari ly a nd de^ . 
c lsively prevent real questioning. ~ f ~ 
" f_What we' intend to discuss nereis just such a "problem" of 
"logic." But that means we shall endeavor to go forthwith beyond 
the "problem," the frozen question, and likewise beyond "logic" 
as a discipline of scholastically degenerated philosophical learn- 
edness, to a philosophical questioning that is basic, that pene- 
trates into the ground. Yet we shall have to make the "problems", 
our point of departure, for only in this way can we seqj f he tradi- 
tional fo rm of th e questiQpT>vhich we shall put into questionTbut 
wnich alSBuTTruies as<Be'cause.what is traditional often has be- 
hind itself a very long past, it is not something arbitrary buthar- 
bors in itself still the|trace|of an erstwhile genuine necessit^To 



be sure, such graces] can only be seen or.ce^ _ 

back upon its ground. | 

We shall select a "problem of logic" behind which lies hidden a 
still unasked "basic question of philosophy." "Logic" is our abbre- 
viated expression for Xo-yucTi eirumijjni. That means "knowl- 
edge about \6-yos," understood as assertion. To what extent is as- 
sertion the theme of logic? And how does the construction of this 
"branch" of philosophy result from it? Lot us clarify this briefly 
sojhat the name "logic" does not remain an empty title. 
[What provides the assertion— a statement of the kind, "The 
stone is hard," "The sky is covered"— such a rank that it is made 
explicitly the object of a branch of knowledge, namely, logic? 
The assertion asserts something about a being, that it is and how 
it is. In doing sof^he assertion is directed to [richten auf] the be- 
ing, and if the assertion in its very asserting conforms to [sick rich- 
ten nach] the being, and if what it asserts maintains this direction 
[Ridilung] and on that basis represents the being, then the asser- 
tion is correct [richtig]. Th e correctne s s of an assertion— that 
m eans for us, and has meant trom time immemorial, truth. T he 
assertion Is hence the seat and place of truth— but also of un- 
truth, falsity and lies. The assertion is the basic form of those ut- 
terances that can be either true or false. It is not as a kind of ut- 
terance and not as a verbal structure, but as the seat and place of 
correctness, i.e., of truth, that the assertion, the X670S, is an em- 
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inent "object" of knowledge. Then again, as this place of truth, it 
claims special attention only because the truth and the posses- 
sion of the truth attract exceptional interest. We seek the truth, 
we speak of the "will to truth," we believe we possess the truth, 
we prize the "value" of the truth. The truth and its possession, or 
non-possession, are what make us uneasy, happy, or disap- 
pointed, and only for that reason does the assertion, as the place 
of truth, receive basically a special attention, and furthermore, 
only for that reason is there basically something like "logic." I in- 
tentionally use the word "basically," since matters have been 
quite different for a long time now, and the situation has been 
precisely the opposite. For a long time there has been logic as a 
discipline of scholastic philosophy, and in fact precisely since the 
beginning of Plato's~school, but indeed only since then. Because 
logic exists as the examination of \670s, there is also the "prob- 
lem" of "truth," truth taken as the distinctive property of A.670S. 
The "problem of truth" is therefore a problem of "logic" or, as 
we say in more modern times, theory of knowledge. Truth is that 
"value" by which knowledge first counts as knowledge. And the 
basic form of knowledge is the judgment, the proposition, the 
assertion, the \670s. Theory of knowledge is therefore always 
"logic" in the just-mentioned essential sense. 

Even though it might sound exaggerated to say that the prob- 
lem of truth exists as a "problem" because there is "logic" and 
because this discipline is from time to timejaken up once again 
and presented under a new veneer, nevertheless it remains un- 
debatable that since the time of Plato and Aristotle the question 
of truth has been a question of logic. This implies that the search 
for what truth is moves along the paths and in the perspectives 
which were firmly laid down by the approach and the range of 
tasks of logic and its presuppositions. To mention only more 
modern thinkers, this fact can easily be substantiated on the basis 
of the works of Kant, Hegel, and Nietzsche. Though it is certain 
that for these philosophers and in general for the entire tradi- 
tion of Western philosophy, the question of truth is a meditation 
on thinking and \670s, and hence is a question of "logic," yet it 
would be completely superficial and falsifying to claim that these 
thinkers have raised the question of truth, and consequently 
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sought an answer to it, only because logic exists and logic insists 
on such a question^resumably the concern that led these think- 
ers to the question of truth was not merely the one of improving 
and reforming logic but precisel y that "interest" every man has 
in. the truth, man as. one, who is exposed to beings and thusiT 
himself a being. > ' 
"^Jevertheless itmay be that this "interest" in truth, which can 
be alive even where there is no "interest" in "logic," can, in the 
course of time, still be forced by the domination of logic into a 
quite definite direction and stamped with a wholly determined 
form. That is in fact how matters stand. Even where the question 
of truth does not stem from an interest in logic, the treatment of 
the question still moves in the paths of logic?} 

In brief, then, from time immemorial tnitli has been a "prob- 
lem of logic" but not a basic question of philosophy. 

[This fact even bears on Nietzsche, and in the sharpest way, i.e., 
precisely where the question of truth was especially raised in 
Occidental philosophy in the most passionate manner. For 
Nietzsche's starting point is that we do not possess the "truth," 
which obviously makes the question of truth most imperative; 
secondly* he asks what truth might be worth; thirdly, he ques- > 
lions the origin of the "will to truth." And yet, in spite of this rad- 
icalism of questioning* apparently never to l>e surpassed, the 
question of trut h rem ains caught>eyen for Nietzsche, in the 
trammels of "logic!" \ 

What is so wrong with that? For one, it could be that the per- 
spective of all logic as logic precisely distorts every view of the 
essence of truth. It could be that the presuppositions of all logic 
do not permit an original questioning of truth. It could be that 
logic does not even attain the portico of the question of truth. 

These remarks at least suggest that the "problem of truth" 
stands within a long tradition which has increasingly removed 
the question of truth from its root and ground and indeed that 
the question of tru th h as never yet been raised originally. Insofar 
as modern and contemporary thought moves wholly within the 
perspectives of this tradition, an original questioning of truth be- 
comes accessible only with difficulty, indeed must appear 
strange, if not downright foolish. 
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§5- Discussion of truth by asking the basic questi on 
of philosophy, including a jhistorica l confron tation\ with 
Western philosophy. The need and the necessity of an 
original questioning. 

If, in what follows, we are not to discuss truth as a "problem of 
logic" but instead are to question it while asking the basic ques- 
tion of philosophy, then at the very outset we will need to take 
into account these difficulties of understanding, i.e ^e will have 
to recognize that today the question of trut h involves a confron- 
l ation with the whole of Western philosophy and can never be 
'b roached without- this histo ric al confrontation. A historical [ge- 
scliichtikh] controntatioh, however, is essentially different from a 
historiogmphical [hislorisch] reckoning of and acquaintance with 
the past. What a historical confrontation means shouldbecome 
clear in actually thinking through the question of truth^ 

The question of truth— even if the answer is not yet 
forthcoming— already sounds, merely as a question, very pre- 
sumptuous. For if behind such questioning there did not lie the 
claim to indeed know the truth itself in some sort of way, then all 
this to-do would be a mere game. AncJ^et greater than this claim 
is th e holding back, to which the question of truth must b e at- 
tuncdTTqr it is not a matter of taking up again a well-established 
"problem;" on the contrary, the question of truth is to be raised 
"as a basic question. That means truth must first be esteemed^as 
basically worthy ot questioning, that is, worthy of questioning in 
its grouncL> Vhoever holds himself in this attitude, as esteeming 
something' higher, will be free of all presumption. Nevertheless, 
seen from the outside, the question of truth always retains the 
appearance of arrogance: to want to decide what is primary and 
what is ultimate. Here only the correct questioning itself and the 
experience of its necessity can forge the appropriate attitude^ 
[But in view of the tradition preserved throughout two millen- 
nia, how are we supposed to experience the necessity of a n orig- 
in al questioning, and of a stepping out of the circuit of the tra- 
ditional problem of truth, and consequentl y the need of another 
sort of question i ng? Why can we not and should we not adhere 
to ihcrold"; why does the determination of truth hitherto not 
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satisfy us? The answer to these questions is already nothing less 
than a return into the more original essence of truth, which in- 
deed must first he put on its way by our very questioning. Simi- 
larl^ve can already convince ourselves by a simple reflection on 
the traditional concept of truth that here we have in han d some- 
thing worthy of questioning which.has remained unqu estio ned.^ 

RECAPITULATION 

1) The question of truth as the most necessary philosophical 
question in an age that is totally unquestioning. 

'if we try to determine the present situation of man on earth 
metaphysically— thus not historiographically and not in terms of 
world-view— then it must be said th at man is beginning to enter the 
age of the total unquestionableness oTfall things and of all contriv- 
ances. ^hiat is truly an uncanny occurrence, whose orientation no 
one carTestablish and whose bearing no one can evaluate. > 
^U nly one thing is immediately clear: in this completely "unques- 
tioning age, philosophy, as the questioning that calls forth whatls" 
most worthy ot questioning, becomes inevitably most strange. 
Therefore it is the most n^ ssar y^nd necessity has its most pow- 
e rful t'orm in the simple! Th'eample, however, is onr name for 
what is inconspicuously the most difficult, which, when it occurs, 
appears to everyone immediately and ever again as the easiestajid 
most accessible; yet it remains incontestablydre most difficultC fhe 
simple is the most difficult, for the multipl^acfmits an d la vors dis- 
per sion, and all dispersion^a s a counter-reacuon to the uniticauon 
ot man in his constant ilignt from himself— i.e., from his relation to 
Being itself— confirms and thereby a llevi ates and rele as es t he 
heavy burden ot existence, he' multiple is the easy— even where" 
concern over it seems toilsome. For progre ss from one thing s t o an- 
ot her is always a relaxation, and it is p.rec'sefv jhis p rog res s that is 
n ot allowed byjhe simple, whi ch presses on inste aJTo a << constant 
return to the salne in aconstantself-enrichment. O n!y"if we"ns , fflie r 
sirnpIe"5o we arrive within the arena "oTtRe necessary. What is most 
necessary in philosophy— supposing that it must again become the 
strangest— is precisely that simple question by which it, in its ques- 
tioning, is first brought to itself: namely, the question of truth^. 
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2) What is worthy of questioning in the determination of 
truth hitherto (truth as the correctness of an assertion) as 
compelling us toward the question of truth. 

The question of truth, as it has been treated hitherto, is a "prob- 
lem of logic." Jf from th is "problem"— i.e., fr om the moribund 
question— a living question is to arise, and if this is not to be ar- 
bitrary and artificial, but necessary in an original way, then we 
have to strive for a genuine experience of what is compelling us 
toward the question of truth. \ 

I The determination of truth up to now, and still valid every- 
where in the most varied trappings, runs as follows : truth is the 
correctness of a representation of a being. A H representing of 
beings is a predicating about them, although this predication can 
be accomplished silendy and does not need to be pronounced. 
The most common form of predication is th e assertion, t he sim- 
ple proposition, the \6^o<;, and therefore the correctness of 
representation— truth— is to be found there in the most imme- 
diate way. Truth has its place and seat in \6yos. The more precise 
determination of truth then becomes the task of a meditation on 
\03jp<5, a task of "logical 

[What can now compel us to turn the usual definition of truth 
as correctness of representation into a question? This can indeed 
only be theicircumstance, perhaps still hidden, tha t the unques- 
tioned determination of truth as correctness contains something 
worthy oLquesUoning which by itself .requires being put into 
questional t could be objected that not everything questionable 
needs to be made the object of a question. Perhaps^iherefore we 
want to examine whether and to what extent there is in the usual 
determination of truth as correctness something worthy of ques- 
tioning in the first place, and whether, furthermore, it is of such 
a kind that we cannot pass over it unheeded and unquestioned- 
supposing that we claim to be informed about the truth, in ac- 
cord with others and with ourselves. \ 

§6. The traditional determination of truth as correctness. 
We say that an assertion, or the knowledge embedded in it, is 
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true insofar as i t conforms to [sich richten nach] its object. Truth is 
correctness [Rkktigkeit]. In the early modern age, though above 
all in medieval times, this rectitudo was also called adaequatio 
(adequation), assimilatio (assimilation), or convenientia (corre- 
spondence). These determinations revert back to Aristotle, with 
whom the great Greek philosophy comes to its end- fXris totle 
conceives of truth, which has its home in X6705 (assertion), 
a sJ>nouixns (assimilation). The re presenta ti on (y6-nu,ot) i s assimn 
lated to what is to be grasped. The representational assertion 
about the hard stone, or representation in general, is of course 
something pertaining to the "soul" (»(nJX'n)> something "spiri- 
tual." At any event, it is not of the type of the stone. Then how is 
the representation su pposed t o assimilate itself t o the stone? T he 
representation is not supposed to, and cannot, become stone- 
like, nor should it, in the corresponding case of an assertion 
about the table, become woody, or in representing a stream be- 
come liquid. Nevertheless, the representation must make itself 
similar to the being at hand: i.e., as representing [Vor-stellen], it 
must posit the encountered before os \vor wis hin-stelleri] and 
maintain it as so posited. The re-presenting, the positing-before 
(i .e., the thinking), conforms to the being so as to let it appear in 
the assertion as tt is. 

\ Th e relation of a representation to an object ( <ivTxxeCu*vov) is 
the most "natural" thing in the world, so much so that we are al- 
most ashamed to still speak explicitly of it. Therefore, the naive 
view, not yet tainted by "epistemology," will not be able to see 
what is supposed to be incorrect or even merely questionable in 
the determination of truth as correctness. Admittedly, through- 
out the many endeavors of man to attain a knowledge of beings, 
it often happens unfortunately that we do not grasp beings as 
they are and are deluded about them /But even delusion occurs 
onl y where the intention prevails of conforming to beings. We 
c an delude others~and take them in only if the others, just as we 
ourselves, are in advance in an attitude of conforming to beings 
and aiming at correctnessrLorrectness is the standard and t he 
incasure even for incorrectness. T hus the determination of truth* 
as correctness, together with its counterpart, namely incorrect- 
ness (falsity), is in fact clear as dayTfeecause this conception of 
truth emerges, as is obvious, entirely from the "natural" way of 
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thinking, and corresponds to it, it has lasted throughout the cen- 
turies and has long ago been hardened into something taken for 
grante d^ 

Truth is correctness, or in the more usual formula: truth is the 
correspondence of knowledge (representation, thought, judg- 
ment, assertion) with the object. 

-> Truth 

correctness 

rectitude 

adaeqiiatio 

assimilatio 

convenienlia 

b\LoCwn<i 
-> correspondence 



§7. The controversy between idealism and realism on the 
common soil of a conception of truth as the correctness 
of a representation. 

To be sure, in the course of time objections arose against this 
conception of truth. These objections were based, specifically, on 
doubt as to whether our representations reached the being itself 
in itself at all and did not rather remain enclosed within the cir- 
cuit of their own activity, hence in the realm of the "soul," the 
"spirit," "consciousness," the "ego." Surrender to this doubt 
leads to the view that what we attain in our representing is always 
only something re-presented by us, hence is itself a representa- 
tion. Consequently knowledge and assertions consist in the rep- 
resentation of representations and hence in a combination of 
representations. This combining is an activity and a process tak- 
ing place merely "in our consciousness." The adherents of this 
doctrine believe they have "critically" purified and surpassed the 
usual determination of truth as correctness. But this "belief is 
mistaken. The doctrine that knowledge relates only to represen- 
tations (the represented) merely restricts the reach of a represen- 
tation; yet it still claims that this restricted representation con- 
forms to the represented and only to the represented. Thus even 
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here a standard or measure is presupposed, to which the repre- 
senting conforms. Even here truth is conceived as correctness. 

/The doctrine that our representation s relate only to the repre- 
sented, the perceplum, the idea, is called idealism. The counter- 
claim, according to which our representations reach the things 
themselves (res) and what belongs to them (realia), has been 
called, ever since the advance ot idealism, realism. Thus these 

"ho stile brothers, each ot whom likes to think himself superio r to 
the other, are unwitti n gly In complete accord wi th regard to^ He" 
essen ce, i.e., witrT regard to what ^rwtde s ^ne^resupposition 
ancHhe very possibility of'tKeir controversy : that the relation to 
bemgsis aTepresenting 01 them arid that the/truth/bt the Tep re-' 
sentation consists in Iq correctness j A thinker such as kant, wh"o" 
fo unded idealism and strictly adhered to it, and who has mosf 
profoundly thought it through, concedes in advance that the 
conception of truth as correctness of a representation— as corre-^ 
spondence with the object— is inviolable. Realism, for its part, is 
captive to a great error when it claims that even Kant, the most 
profound "idealise," is a witness for the defense of realism. On 
the contrary, the consequence of Kant's adherence to the tradi- 
tional determination of truth as correctness is simply the oppo- 
site, namely tha t realism, in its determination of truth as correct- 
ness of a representation, stands on the same ground as idealism, 
and is even itself idealism, according to a more rigorous and 
more original concept of" "idealism. For even according to the 
doctrine of realism— the critical and the naive— th e res, beings, 
are attained by means of the representation, th e idea. Idealism 
and realism therefore comprise the two most extreme basic 
positions as regards the relation of man to beings. All past theo- 
ries concerning this relation and its character— truth as 
correctness— are cither one-sided caricatures of the extreme po- 
sitions or diverse variations on the numerous mixtures and dis- 
tortions of the two doctrines . The controversy among all these 
o pinions can still go on endlessly, without ever leading to genu- 
ine re llection or to an l nsightTbccause it is characteristic of this 
sterile w rangling to renounce in advance the question of the soil 

li pon w hich the combatants stand. In other words, the concep- 
tion of truth as correctness of representation is taken for granted 
everywhere, in philosophy iust as in extra-philosophical opinion. 
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The more obvious and the more unquestioned the usual de- 
termination of truth, the simpler has to be what is worthy of 
question, in _this determination, supposing something of the sort 
is indeed concealed therein. Yet the more simple what is worthy 
of questioning proves to be, the more difficult it will be to grasp 
this simple in its inner fullness, i.e., to grasp it simply and uni- 
tarily as what is wo r thy of question, i.e., perplex i ng, and to ad 2 
here to it in order to unfold its proper es senc e and thus pose jt 
back upon its hidden ground. 



§8 . The space of the fourfold-unitary openness/first directive 
toward what is worthy of questioning in tKe traditional 
determination of truth as correctness. 

We must now seek a first directive to ward what is worthy of ques- 
tioning here, in order to secure our questioning in general and, 
even if onl y preliminarily, assure ourselves of its legitimacy. Let 
us reflec t: if our representations and assertions— e.g., the state- 
ment, "The stone is hard"— are supposed to conform to the ob- 
ject, then this heing, the stone itself, must be accessible in ad- 
vance: in order to present itself as a standard and measure tor 
the conformity with it. In short, the being, in this case the thing, 
must be out in the open. Even more: not onlyjnust the stone 
itself— in order to remain with our example— be out in the open 
but so must the domain which the c oritormi ty with thethin^ has 
to traverse in order to read off from it, in the mode "of represent- 
ing, what characterizes the being in its being thus and so. More- 
over, the human who is representing, and who in his re present- 
ingconforms to the thing, must also be open. He must, bp op en 
for what encounters him! sot hat it might encounter him. F inally, 
the persorTmu'st alsobe ODenTcTnis fellows, so that, co- represent- 
ing what" is communicated to him in their assertions, he ca n, u> 
gether with the others and out of a being-with th em, conform to 
the same thing and be in agreement with them about the correct 
ncss of the representing. 

In the correctness of the representational assertion there 
holds sway consequently a four-fold openness: (1) of the thing, 
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(2) of the region between thing and rtian, (3) of man himself with 
regard to the thing, and (4) of man to fellow man. ~~ 

This four-fold openness would not be what it is and what it has 
to be if each of thesi; opennesses were separately encapsulated 
fr om t he othe rs. This four-fold openness, h old s sway rather as 
one anH unitary, a n d in its compass every conformity to . . . and 
ev ery correctness and incorrectness of representing come into 
"play and maintain" themselves. If we attend to this multiple and 
yet unitary openness then with one stroke we find ourselves 
transported into another realm beyond correctness and its con- 
comitant representational activity. 

This multiple-unitary openness holds sway in correctness. The 
openness is not first produced -by the correctness of the repre- 
senting, but ra t her, just the reverse, it is taken over as what war 
always already holding sway. Correctness of representation is 
only possible if it can establisTTitself in this openness which sup- 
ports it and vaults it over. The openness is the ground and the 
soil and the arena of all correctness. T hus as long as truth is con- 
ceived as correctness, and correctness itself passes unquestioned, 
i.e., as something ultimate and primary, this conception of 
truth— no maner how long a tradition has again and again con- 
firmed it— remains groundless. But, as soon as that openness, as 
the possibility and the ground of correctness, comes into view, 
even if unclearly, truth conceived as correctness becomes ques- 
tionable. 



§9. The conception of truth and of the essence of man. 
The basic question of truth. 

a) The determination of the essence of truth as connected to 
the determination of the/essence of man.) ~ 

We might marvel that up to now the ground of correctness has 
never been seriously put into question. But this omission proves 
to be less peculiar if we consider that the relation of man to be- 
ings, understood from time immemorial as immediate repre- 
senting and perceiving, seems to be the most ordinary aspect of 
human experience and therefore the most obvious. The domi- 
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nation of this relation of man to hcings soon became so insistent 
that even the very essence of man was determined in reference 
to it. For what is the meaning of the ancient, and still currently 
valid, definition of the essence of man: animal rationale (ICjov 
X670V fe'xov)? This determination is translated, i.e., interpreted, 
as follows: man is the rational living being; man is an animal, but 
one endowed with reason. What docs reason, ratio, vow;, mean? 
If we think metaphysically, as is necessary here, and not psycho- 
logically, then reason means the immediate perception of beings. 
The familiar definition of man now has an, altogether different 
ring: man— the being that perceives beings. Here we touch upon 
an important, though still unclear, connection: the familiarity of 
the conception of truth as correctness is as old as the familiarity' 
of that definition of the essence of man , and consequently the 
determination of the essen ce of truth depends on what happens 
to be the determination of the essence of man. Or should" we not 
maintain the reverse, that the conception of the essence of man 
depends upon the way truth is understood at any particular 

isk- -c.j~.7h =— 

b) The question of the ground of the possibility of all 
correctness as the basic question of truth. 

We are not yet in a position to decide that question. At the mo- 
ment it is enough tor us to glimpse something Wortfty of ques- 
tioning in the familiar theory of truth as correctness. This ques- 
tionable element is again of such a kind that it must be 
recognized and displayed as the ground of the possibility of all 
correctness. If we interrogate this ground or basis of correctness, 
then we are asking about truth in the sense of a basic question. It 
is therefore not a matter of arbitrariness, and still less an empty 
passion, to reyise,.no matter the cost, what has come down to us, 
i.e., to take the traditional theory of truth as correctness ultiT 
mately for granted no longer, but to experience it ins te ad as a 
source of uneas ine ss. 1 1 

but the reference to openness as the ground of correctness is 
still quite extrinsic: it can only intimate, in a very preliminary 
way, that and to what extent something worthy of questioning 
lies hidden in the traditional theory of truth. 
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What really is the ground of correctness, and where and how 
d oes this multi p le and yet unitary openness have it s own essence 
a nd content— all these things remain in the darkTTherefore we 
cannot explain why this ground is so rarely glimpsed, and then 
only from afar. We cannot even begin to estimate what will hap- 
pen to man when -the experience of this ground is brought to 
bear in its full scope. ~~ 

Wha t we need to discuss above all, however, is why and where- 
fore we are r aising the question that we are, s i nce 'the tamiliar* 
conception oi trutn nas satisfied t\voTnousan a "years oF Western 
history. 



RECAPITULATION 



1) The relation between question and answer 
in the domai n of philosophy! 

These lectures are proclaiming no eternal truths. I say this to ob- 
viate misunderstandings which couid easily impede our collabo- 



Rather, what is at issue here is questioning, the exercise of right 
questioning, to be achieved in'ffle^cTuaTpe'Hbrmance of it. This 
s eems to be litde enough tor one who is pressing on to the pos- 
session of answers. But in philosophy the relation of question 
and answer is quite peculiar. To speak metaphorically, it is like 
climbing a mountain. We will get nowhere by positioning our- 
s elves on the plane of ordinary opinion and merely talking about 
t he mountain, in order to gain in that way a "lived experience" of 
it . No, the climbing and the approach to the peak succeed only if 
we b egin to mount. The peak might indeed be lost from view as 
we climb, and yet we k"eep coming closer to i t. Furthermore, 
c limbing includes flipping and slidi ng ba ck and, in philosophy? 
even falling. Only o ne who is truly climbing can fall down. What 
if those who" tall'^Jowrr experience the peak, the mountain, and 

man the ones\vno apparently reacn tne Cop, which tbrThcfff" 
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art, or, in general, any creative dealing with beings, with the aid 
of the facile bureaucracy of sound common sense and a presum- 
ably healthy "instinct" (already distorted and misled long ago), 
no more than with the empty sagacity of a so-called intellectual. 
Here the whole and every single .thing within it can b e experi- 
enced only in the actual performance of the painful work of 
climbing. 

Anyone here who is only snatching up isolated propositions is 
not climbing along with me. The task is to go along ever y single" 
step and the whole series of steps. Only in th at way will there be 
a disclosure of the matter we are meditating on and of the goal 
we want to reach. 

2) The customary determination of truth as correctness 
of representation, and the fourfold-unitary openness 
as the question-worthy ground of the possibility 
of the correctness of representation. 

We are asking the question of truth. The customary determina- 
tion of truth runs: truth is the correctness of a representation, 
the correspondence of an assertion (a proposition) with a thing. 
Although in the course of the history of Western thinking, vari- 
ous opinions about knowledge and representation have arisen 
and have again and again debated each other and intermingled 
with each other, yet the same conception of truth as correctness 
of representation remains the standard. The two main theories 
of knowledge and representation, idealism and realism, are not 
distinct with regard to their conception of truth: they are alike in 
taking truth to be a determination of a representation, of an as- 
sertion. They are distinct only with regard to their views about 
the reach of the representing: either the representation attains 
the things themselves— res, realia— (realism), or the representa- 
tion always remains related merely to the represented as such— 
perceptum, idea— (idealism). Thus in spite of the apparent differ- 
ence of logical and epistemological standpoints, there is an 
overarching and ruling agreement over what truth is: correct- 
ness of representing. 

But in this self-evident determination of truth as correctness 
there lurks something worthy of questioning: that multiple-uni- 
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tary openness of the things, of the region between things and 
man, of man himself, and of man to fellow man. If it were not 
for this openness, there could never occur a representing that 
conforms to a thing. Fo r this conforming to » . . does not firs t cre- 
ate the openness of the things and the openness of man forwfiat 
he might encounter. On the contrary, it settles into an opennes s 
already holding sway and does so, a s it were, each time anew7 
This openness is therefore the" ground of the possibility of cor- 
rectness and as this ground it is something worthy of questioning 
and inquiry. A t first it is unclear what it really is that we are re- 
ferring to here and are calling openness. And that could only be 
one more reason to abandon the inquiry into what we say is wor- 
thy of questioning, especially if we recall that for two thousand 
years Western history has been satisfied with the ordinary con- 
ception of truth. 



c) The question of truth as the most questionable 
of our previous history and ths most wortiTy"o1: 
questioning <rt our future history. 

At this hour in the history of the world we can and must ask 
where the Occident has finally arrived with its conception oF 
truth. Where do we stand today? What and where is truth? In 
spite of everything correct, have we lost the truth? Has the West 
n ot iallenTnTo^TsTfuauonwnere an goals are dubious and where 
all bustle and bother merely aim at finding a mean s of escapjeT 
How else are we supposed to understand metaphysically that WesT" 
cm man is driven either to the complete destruction of what has 
been.handed down or to warding off this destruction? 

These tneansjofescaj^ decisions} 
require tTTeT?QMu'ng^oTgoa!sTn1u7i^^ usefulness and ev- 

ery purpose and therefore are alone powerful enough to insti- 
gate a n ew creating and foundi ng. Decisions, as such positing of 
goals, cspeciallyTin the situation we sketched, need the ground- 
ing of the soil and the installation of the perspective with regar d 
t o which and in which they are supposed to be made. 

Are we— and for that decisio n this is most decisive— arc we 
willfully and knowingly only at what lies closest, i.e., at the prep- 
aration for this decision? 
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In light of the task, is the question of truth only a "problem of 
logic, or is the question of truth the most, questionable one of 
our past history and the.mpst worthy of. questioning of our fu- 
ture nistdry^or everyone who has^ycs to see- and especially for 
everyone who has torn, himself from the indolence of an uncre- 
ative adherence to the past^e.g., Christianity— and trom the 
presumption to po ssess the re medy, for e veryone who does not" 
want .to gO back butto go forward, no t t oward progress" but into 
the concealed future, for such.ones~tne.task is decided\ lt re- 
quires reflection as theTirsTluTo^nTmofrconstani antMne ulti- 
mate. With the question of truth— raised as it were in an "aca- 
demic" lecture— we shall attempt to take some steps in such 
reflection. 

Now, since the most preliminary questioning about truth has 
been confused long ago, thrown off the track and deprived of 
direction, we must reflect first of all on what is foundational with 
regard to the question of truth. 



MAIN PART 



Foundational Issues 
in the Question of Truth 



Chapter One 



The Basic Question 
of the Essence of Truth as a 
Historical Reflection 



§10. The ambiguity of the question of truth: the search 
for what is true— reflection on the essence of truth. 

Let us begin with a simple reflection. It will lead into a historical 
reflection, and this in turn will dllow the unfolding of the ques- 
tion of truth to become a reflection on its necessity and its unique 
character. 

The question of truth asks about "truth." The question is so 
straightforward that foundational deliberations regarding the 
question of truth might appear superfluous. To raise the ques- 
tion of truth surely means to seek the truth. And that means to 
seek what is true, or, according to what has been clarified above, 
to establish and ascertain what is correct about things and about 
all beings, whereby the correct is to be understood primarily in 
the sense of aims and standards to which all our actions and be- 
havior conform. To raise the question of "truth" means to seek 
the true. 

But "the true," here being sought, certainly signifies more 
than just any correct statements about any objects whatever. We 
are seeking more than mere particular instructions for correct 
action. The true to which we give that name, and which we per- 
haps more desire than seek, also does not mean merely the sum 
of all correct statements and instructions for correct action. To 
seek the true means to pursue what is correct in the sense of that 
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to which all commission and omission and all judgments about 
things are connected in advance, that to which our historical hu- 
manity is attached. The true means far us here that for which we 
live and die. This true is "truth." 

Already from these brief reflections we can infer that the word 
"truth" is not univocal. It means the true, first of all whatever is 
at any given time correct in knowledge and in action and dispo- 
sition, and then, more emphatically, that upon which everything 
depends and from which everything is ruled and decided. 

But even if we heed this plurivocity, in the context of speaking 
about the true and truth, we can nevertheless claim, and indeed 
rightfully, that in this seeking of the true— even if we mean what 
is decisively true— we are still not yet raising the question of 
truth: that is, insofar as we consider truth that which makes 
something true true and determines every single true thing to be 
the true thing it is. Just as cleverness is what distinguishes all 
clever people as such, so truth, rigorously thought, means what 
determines a!! that is true to be so. For ages, that which univer- 
sally determines every individual thing has been called the es- 
sence. Through it, anything and eveiything is delimited in what 
it is and is delineated against other things. Truth means nothing 
but the essence of the true. Truth comprises that which distin- 
guishes something true as such, just as speed indicates what de- 
termines speedy things as such. Thus to raise the question of 
truth does not mean to seek a true or the true but to seek the es- 
sence, i.e., to define the universal properties of whatever is true. 
Thereby we encounter for the first time the decisive ambiguity in 
talk of the "question of truth." 



§11. The question of truth as a question of the essence of the 
true: not an inquiry into the universal concept of the true. 

To raise the question of truth can mean: (1) to seek the true, (2) 
to delimit the essence of everything true. It is easy to discover 
which of these two ways of raising the question of truth is the 
more urgent and the more important. Obviously, it is the search 
for the true and above all in the sense of the true that rules and 
decides everything. In comparison, it appears that the question 
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of truth, i.e., of the essence of the true, is something merely sup- 
plementary, nay, even superfluous. For the essence in the sense 
of the universal which applies in each case to the many particu- 
lars, as, e.g., the universal representation "house" applies to all 
real and possible houses, this universal is grasped and formu- 
lated in a concept. To think the mere concept of something is 
precisely to abstract from particular realities. Thus if we desire 
the true and seek it, we will not strive for truth in the sense of the 
mere concept, to which anything true as true is subordinated. 
When we seek the true, we want to gain possession of that upon 
which our historical humanity is posited and by which it is thor- 
oughly dominated and through which it is raised above itself. Ev- 
ery genuine attitude of man, who dwells in the real and wants to 
transform what is real, remove it from its place and liberate it to 
higher possibilities, will arrive at the univocal demand that can 
be expressed briefly as follows: we desire what is true, why 
should we be concerned with truth itself? 

But insofar as we are here inquiring philosophically, and philos- 
ophy is the knowledge of the essence of things, we already have 
decided otherwise. In philosophizing, we reflect on the essence of 
the true, we abide by that which is precisely not a concern for 
ones who desire the true. And hence they, who desire the true, 
must reject our intention as something extrinsic and useless. It 
was not irr vain, but rather in anticipation of this rejection of our 
proposal, that at the very outset we said philosophy is immedi- 
ately useless knowledge. Our reflection on correctness and on 
truth itself can accomplish nothing toward the correct solution 
of economic difficulties, or toward the correct improvement and 
assurance of the public health, nor can it contribute anything to 
the correct increase of the speed of airplanes, or to the correct 
improvement of radio reception, and likewise just as little to the 
correct design of instructional projects in the schools. With re- 
gard to all these urgent matters of daily life, philosophy fails. 
Nay, even more: because it inquires only into the essence of truth 
and does not determine individual truths, philosophy will not be 
able to settle anything about the decisively true. Philosophy is im- 
mediately useless knowledge and yet still something else: sover- 
eign knowledge. 

If that is so, then knowledge of the essence of the true, i.e., 
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knowledge of the truth, could perhaps still bear a significance 
and even one that reaches beyond everything useful. But how is 
the essence, as a universal concept, supposed to acquire a sover- 
eign rank? What is more shadowy, and therefore more impotent, 
than a mere concept? 

In this regard a question still remains, one that is perhaps most 
intimately connected to the question of truth as the question of the 
essence of the true. Have we determined the essence sufficiently in 
identifying it with the concept? Perhaps the essence of the true, 
hence truth itself, is not grasped at all if we merely represent in 
general that which applies universally to everything tine as such. 
Perhaps the essence of the true, hence truth itself, is not what ap- 
plies indifferently with regard to the true but is the most essential 
truth. In that case, the genuine and decisive truth, upon which ev- 
erything must be posited, would be precisely this essence of the true, 
the truth itself. In lhat case, the standpoint which pretends to care 
so much about reality— "We desire the true, why should we be con- 
cerned with truth itself?"— would be a great error, the error of er- 
rors, and up to now the most enduring of all errors. Supposing 
truth is this truth, then our inquiry into truth as the question of the 
essence of ali truths, provided we carry it out correcdy, will not be 
mere play with empty concepts. 



§12. The question of the legitimacy of the ordinary 
determination of truth, as point of departure for a 
return to the ground of the possibility of correctness. 

The fact that we are immediately leaving behind the customary 
conception of truth and are trying to attain the ground upon which 
the determination of truth as correctness is founded shows that we 
are not entangled in an empty squabble about the mere definition 
of the concept of truth but that we want to touch something essen- 
tial. Through such a return to the ground— to what is worthy of 
questioning— we put into question the determination of truth hith- 
erto and in so doing make ourselves free of it. 

But do we really make ourselves free? Are we not binding our- 
selves all the more to this essential definition, to such an extent 
that it becomes the obligatory one? Let us not deceive ourselves. 
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With the return to that openness by which all correctness Grst be- 
comes possible, we in fact presuppose that the determination of 
truth as correctness has indeed its own legitimacy. Is this then al- 
ready proved? The characterization of truth as correctness could 
very well be an error. At any rate, up to now it has not been shown 
that this characterization is not an error. But if the conception of 
truth as correctness is an error, what then about the positing of the 
ground of the possibility of correctness? To say the least, such a pos- 
iting can in that case not claim to grasp the essence of truth more 
fundamentally. On the contrary, we must concede that what sup- 
ports an error and founds it is a fortiori erroneous. 

What is the meaning of the return to the manifold-unitary 
openness if it is not proven in advance that what we take to be the 
point of departure for the return, namely the ordinary determi- 
nation of truth as correctness, has its own justification? 

Now, in fact, the conception of truth as correctness is con- 
firmed through a long tradition. But the appeal to tradition is 
not yet a foundation and safeguard of the truth ef an intuition. 
For centuries, the tradition clung to the opinion that the sun re- 
volves around the earth, and the eyes themselves even confirmed 
it. Nevertheless, this opinion could be shaken. Perhaps the tradi- 
tional character of an insight is even an objection against its cor- 
rectness. Is it not possible that what might in itself l>e an error 
can become a "truth" by being believed long enough? Whatever 
may be the case here, the mere long duration and venerable 
character of a tradition are not, by themselves, a reliable ground 
to prove the truth of an essential determination. 

But must we appeal to traditional opinions in order to ascer- 
tain the legitimacy of the determination of truth as correctness? 
After all, we can form for ourselves a judgment about this legit- 
imacy. And that is not difficult, for the characterization of truth 
as the correspondence of a representation with an object is self- 
evident. This obviousness has the advantage that it is relieved 
from further foundation. What we call the obvious is what is 
clearly evident on its own, without further thought. Now, to be 
sure, it has been shown conclusively enough that if we take truth 
as correctness of representation, we in fact avoid further thought 
and that here something is evident for us because we are re- 
nouncing every attempt to elucidate it more closely and more 
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genuinely. What kind of obviousness is it, however, which sub- 
sists on a cutting off of every intention to understand and on an 
avoidance of every questioning about the ground? Can such an 
obviousness pass as a substitute for a foundation? No. For what is 
obvious in the genuine sense is only what by itself precludes fur- 
ther inquiry as impossible, in such a way that thereby clarity 
reigns concerning the intelligibility of the obviousness. 



§13. The foundation of the traditional conception 
of truth in the return to its origin. 

Only one way still remains for us to arrive at a foundation of the 
traditional conception of truth as correctness. We will investigate 
the origin of this tradition and examine how this determination 
of truth was grounded when it was first established, namely in 
the philosophy of Aristode. f f we turn back there, our reflection 
also gains the advantage of being able to bring to the inner eyes, 
in its primordial originality and purity, the conception of truth 
thai has been valid ever since. Hence we are suddenly con- 
fronted with the task of a historiographical consideration of the 
theory of truth and judgment in Aristode, whose philosophy 
stems from the fourth century before Christ. 

Now, if we view this historiographical task in the larger and 
proper perspective of our question, we will become discon- 
certed. Fo r the decisive intention of our questioning is precisely 
to free us from the past— not because it is past, but because it is 
groundless. We want to raise questions on the basis of our own 
present and future necessities. I nstead of that, we are now pre- 
paring to lose ourselves in a historiographical consideration of 
the past. That must signify a renunciation and a flight in the face 
of what is needed, namely to ask questions ourselves instead of 
merely reporting the opinions of bygone ages. It seems that such 
a historiographical consideration acts against our own intention. 
Therefore we need a clarification of the foundational issues— 
especially with reference to the further course of our lectures. 

a) The historiographical consideration of the past. 

Entering into history is perhaps not always and necessarily such 
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a flight in face of the tasks of the present. It is certainly possible 
to consider the past from the viewpoints and according to the 
standards of the living present. In doing so, the past is loosened 
from its frozen state and is related to the present and made 
contemporary. Such a consideration of the past becomes a veri- 
table reconnaissance of it; for that is the very meaning of the 
word historiography [Historie]: Loropclv— to explore. To us, 
therefore, historiography means an exploration of the past 
from the perspective of the present. This perspective can 
thereby become self-evident and standard. For example, Ranke, 
in conscious opposition to the presumed historical constructions 
of Hegel, believes he is presenting the past just as it was, yet def- 
inite guidelines of interpretation are directing him too— it is just 
that these are other than the Hegelian. Conversely, the stan- 
dards may be taken from the present and applied expressly as 
such, and then the past is explicitly made contemporary. These 
two sorts of historiographical consideration are not basically dis- 
tinct. 

To be sure, a question remains: if the standards and guidelines 
of a historiographical consideration are taken— expressly or 
not—from what is then the present, is it thereby aiready decided 
that these standards are sufficient to grasp the past? The fact 
that a present is present, and what h current is today, does not 
guarantee that the present standards correspond to what may be 
the greatness of a past and are cdmmensurable with it. Indeed, 
every past can he presented as timely for any age. This is the 
source of the confusion of all historiographical considerations. 
Bu t it could also be that a present is as frozen as the past, and 
that the standards of a present are merely bad residues of a past 
no longer understood. It could be that a present is altogether 
caught up in itself and therefore precisely closed and shut off 
against what the past has to say. The mere relating of the past to 
what is currently present can attain new results, and even does so 
necessarily, for a present is always different than the previous 
one. But these new historiographical results, which intoxicate 
people and make them think themselves superior in relation to 
earlier historiographical science, are also already antiquated be- 
fore they become truly new, because the present soon again 
turns into an other, and timeliness is most inconstant. Therefore 
all historiographical considerations are snares. 
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b) Historical reflection on the future, the future as the 
beginning of all happenings. 

But a historiographical consideration does not exhaust the pos- 
sible relation to history; so far from doing so, it actually impedes 
such a relation and cuts it off. What we are calling historical re- 
flection is essentially different from a historiographical consider- 
ation. If we consciously elaborate the distinction between the his- 
toriographical and the historical even linguistically, and adhere 
to it over and against the ordinary confusion of the two terms, 
then this precision in the use of words is founded on a basic at- 
titude of thought. The word "historical" [geschiclitlich] means 
"happening" [das Geschehen], history itself as a being. "Historio- 
graphical" refers to a kind oTcognition. We will not speak of his- 
torical "consideration" but "reflection." For reflection [Be-sin- 
nung] is looking for the meaning [Sinn] of a happening, the 
meaning of history. "Meaning" refers here to the open region of 
goals, standards, impulses, decisive possibilities, and powers— all 
these belong essentially to happening. 

Happening as a way to be is proper only to humanity. Man has 
history because he alone can be historical, i.e., can stand and does 
stand in that open region ol goals, standards, drives, and powers, 
by withstanding this region and existing in the mode of forming, 
directing, acting, carrying out, and tolerating. Only man is 
historical— as that being which, exposed to beings as a whole, a nd 
in commerce with these being s, sets himself free in the midst of ne- 
cessity. AH non-human beings are.history-less, though, in a d erived 
sense, they can be historical, and are even necessarily so, insofa r as 
they belong within the circuit of the commerce of roan with beings. 
For example, a work of art possesses its history as w ork. This im- 
plies, however, that it does so on the basis of its being created by 
man, or, more precisely, on the basis of its opening up, as work, and 
, keeping open, the world of man. " ' *~ 

^It is now clear that happenings and history arc not what is by- 
gone and what is considered as such, i.e., the historiographical. 
But just as little is this happening the present. Ihc h appening 
and the happenings or history a re primordialiy and always the 
tuture, that which in a concealed way comesrtoward us, a revela- 
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tory process that puts us at risk, and thus is compelling in ad- 
vance. The future is the beginning of all happening. Everything 
is enclosed within the.beginningy Even it what has already begun 
and what has already become -Seem forthwith to have, gone be- 
yond their begjnning^ yet the latter— appacend y having become 
the past— remains in power and -abides. and everything tutural 
encounters iy ln all genuine history, which is more than a mere 
sequence of events, the future is decisive: i.e., what is decisive are 
the goals of creative activity, their rank, and their extent. The 
greatness of creative activity takes its measure from the extent of 
its power to follow up the inn ermost hidden law of the beginni ng 
and to carry the course of this law to its end. Therefore the new, 
the deviating, and the elapsed are historicaHy^messential though 
nonetheless inevitable. But^ecause the beginning is alwa ys the 
most concealed, because it is inexhaustible and withdraws^juid 
beca use on the other hand what_ has already been bec omes im- 
mediat ely the Jiabitual, and because this conceals the beginning 
I through its extension, therefore what has become habitual needs_ 
transformation s, i.e., revolutio ns. Thu s the originahmdjgeriujne 
jelation to the beginning i s the revolutionary, w hich, throughjhe _ 
'upheaval ofthe habitual, once again liberateslhThidden jawof. 
the beginning. Henee the contervative does not preserve the 
beginning— it does^wi even reach the beginning. For the con- 
servative attitude transforms what has already become_Jnto_the_ 
re gular and th e ideal, which is then sought ever anew in histo- 
riographical considerations/ 

RECAPITULATION 



1) The ambiguity of the question of truth. The essence is not 
what is indifferently universal but what is most essential. 

The question of truth is ambiguous. "We seek the truth:" that 
means we want to know the true upon which our acting and "Be- 
ing" are posited. "We are asking the question of truth": that 
means we are endeavoring to find the essence of what is true. Es- 
sence is understood here as that which makes whatever is true 
true. When we aim at the essence, individual truths do not mat- 
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ter. Therefore the question of truth, in the sense of the question 
of its essence, immediately encounters the deepest suspicion; for 
we desire what is true, why should we be concerned with truth 
itself? To be sure, it is presupposed here without further reflec- 
tion that the essence is a universal which applies to every partic-_ 
ular in stance in the same way— indifferently. But this might be to 
"misunders tand the es sence. Therefore our reflection mustreach 
the point, indeed as soon as possible, where the question of what 
the essence itself is becomes unavoidable. It might turn out that 
the essence of something is not the indifferent but what is most 
essential. In that case we would have to reverse the apparendy 
obvious demand— "We desire what is true, why should we be 
concerned with truth itself?"— and say instead: "We desire truth, 
why should we be concerned with the true?" For then precisely 
truth, the essence of the true, would be what is genuinely true, 
that which is desired in the just-mentioned demand, though 
sought on a by-way. 



2) The problematic character of the obviousness 
of the traditional conception of truth, and the 
question of its legitimacy. 

The first steps of our deliberations have already shown that we 
are not striving for an indifferent definition of the essence of the 
1 true, in order to be appeased by it. We freed ourselves from the 
customary determination of truth as the correctness of an asser- 
tion by showing how this determination is based on a more orig- 
inal one that constitutes the ground of the possibility of correct-_ 

But as unavoidably as we were led to acknowledge a n open- 
ness— as we called it— that is precisely how dubious it has be- 
come whether we have indeed liberated ourselves from the cus- 
tomary conception of truth through this return to open ness as_ 
the ground of correctness. In fact we are relying precisely on the 
customary conception, so much so that we are seeking a founda- 
tion for this reliance and consequently want to confirm it all the 

We rely on the customary conception of truth as correctness, 
without having founded this conception sufficiently. We come by 
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it as something traditional. The appeal to what has been handed 
down, the so-called "tradition," is not a foundation. Not even if 
the traditional has become obvious . Obviousness i s a lways a very 
problematic assurance of the legitimacy of an intuition. For, on 
the one hand, it is questionable to what extent that which is sup- 
posed to be obvious to the understanding is really understood or 
whether we have here precisely a renunciation of the will to un- 
derstand and the appeal to thoughdessness elevated to a princi- 
ple. On the other hand, it could be asked what kind of intelligi- 
bility or understanding is providing the standard here. What 
might be very obvious on a certain level of understanding— the 
most superficial— can be wholly unintelligible on the plane of 
the will to genuine comprehension. 

If, consequently, the customary determination of truth as cor- 
rectness appears to us correct precisely when we reflect no fur- 
ther on it, then this "obviousness" is not yet a sufficient founda- 
tion for the delimitation of the essence of the true. 

3) Toward the foundation of the customary conception 
of truth through a historical reflection on its origin. 
The distinction between a historiographical 
consideration and a historical reflection. 

Therefore, in order to gain the foundation of the customary 
conception of truth, we will question back and examine how it 
was founded when ie was Fust put forth. Thus we are forced to 
turn to the philosophy of Aristotle. That means that instead of 
actually asking the question of truth by ourselves and for our- 
selves, i.e., for the future, we will lose ourselves in historiograph- 
ical considerations and reports about the ancient past. 

What is happening here? Are we really acting contrary to our 
own intentions by returning to history? No. But we can only un- 
derstand that a reflection on history belongs precisely and essen- 
tially to the will to shape the future if we distinguish between a 
historiographical consideration and a historical reflection. 

The historiographical, as the word itself is supposed to indi- 
cate, refers to the past insofar as it is explored and presented, 
either expressly or inexpressly, from the perspective of what 
happens to be the present. Every historiographical consideration 
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turns the past as such into an object. Even where a "historiogra- 
phy" of the present is put forth, the very present must already be 
bygone. All historiography is retrospective, even when it makes 
the past timely. 

The historical does not denote a manner of grasping and ex- 
ploring but the very happening itself. The hi storical i s not the 
past,_not_ even the present, but the future, that which is cqm^ 
mended to the will, to expectation, to c are. This does not allow 
itself to be "considered"; instead, we must "reflect" on it. We have 
to be concerned with the meaning, the possible standards, the 
necessary goals, the ineluctable powers, and that from which all 
human happenings begin. These goals and powers can be such 
that they have already come to pass— in a hidden way— long ago 
but are precisely therefore not the past but what still abides and 
is awaiting the liberation of its influence. The future is the orig in, 
of history. What is most futural, however, is the great beginning, 
t hat which— withdra wing itself constantly— reaches back the far- 
thest and at the sa me time reach es for ward the farthest. The hi d^ 
den destiny of all beg innings, however, is to_seern Jo_bc thrust 
"aside, overcome, and refuted by what they themselves begin and 
by what folloivs them. Th e o rdinary ch aracter o f w hat is hence- 
fort h the o rdinary becom es the lord over what is for ever the ex-_ 
traardinary character j>f the beginning. Therefore, in orderjto. 
rescue the beg inning, and consequentl y the future as well , from, 
time to time thedoroination of the ordinary and all too ordinary 
must be broken. An upheaval is needed, jn order that the ex-_ 
"traordinarv_and toe_Jonyard-reaching might be tiberaced and 
come to power. Revolution, the upheaval of what is h abitu al, is_ 
t he genuine relation t o theJ»ginning v The.conserratiye 1 on thg_ 
contrary, the preserving, adheres to and retains only what was 
begun "In the wake of "the beginning and what has come fprth_ 
from it. The beginning can never" be grasped through mere pres- 
ervation, because to begin means to think and to act from the 
perspective of the future and of what is extraordinary, and from, 
the renunciation of the crutches and evasions of the habitual and 
the usual. 

To be sure, even the conservative, the adherence to what has 
become, and the mere preservation and care for the hitherto, 
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needs, as a human attitude, standards z.*id guidelines. But it 
draws them from what has become and sees therein the regular 
or the rule, and elevates this to an ideal— which is then retrieved 
everywhere and required again, and through this "ever again" 
gains an apparently supratemporal validity. 

c) The acquisition of the beginning in the experience of its 
law. The historical as the extension from the future into the 
past and from the past into the future. 

What is conservativ e remains bo g ged down in the historiograph- 
ical; only what is revo l utionary attains the depth of history. Rev- 
olution does not mean here mere subversion and destruction but 
an upheaval and recreating of the customary sojthat the be gin- 
ning might be restructur ed. And because the original belongs to 
the beginning, the restructuring of the beginning is never the 
poor imitation of what was earlier; it is entirely other and never- 
theless the same. 

' The beginning never allows itself to be represented or consid- 
ered in historiography. For, in that way, i.e., historiographically 
considered, it is degraded into something which has already be- 
come and is no longer beginning. The heghming is o nly ac- 
quired when we cre atively experience its law, and this l aw can 
never become a rule but remains^ specific and particula r, the 
uniqueness of the necessary. The uniqueness of the necessary is 
thai simple_wHIch,~ as the most difficult; must e ver and again be 
accomplis hed completely anew. 

Historiographical considerations attain only the past and 
never reach the historical. For the latter goes beyond everything 
historiographical, just as much in the direction of the future as 
with respect to the past, and all the more in relation to the 
present. 

The present, with the inevitable obtrusiveness of its results, 
certainly appears to offer in the most immediate way that which 
comes to pass, and yet history is precisely in any present what 
comes to pass most genuinely and is thus the most hidden. 
Therefore a historiographical consideration and presentation of 
the present is the most blind over and against history. This kind 
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of historiography touches only the foremost of the foreground, 
which is, of course, taken by the common understanding as what 
genuinely comes to pass. 

The historical is the super-historiographical hut for that rea- 
son is precisely not the supra-temporal, not the so-called eternal 
or timeless, since the historiographical only reaches the past and 
not the genuinely temporal. The properly tempo ra l is the stir- 
ring, excitin g, but at the same dme conserving and preserving 
extension and stretch from the future into th e past andjFronrthe_ 
latter into the former. In this extension, man as historical is in 
each case a "spread."The present is always later than the future; 
it is the'la'st. It springs from the struggle of the future with the 
past. That the coming to passj>fhistory emerges out of theju- 
ture does not mean, however, that histor y can be made an d di- 
rected by planni ng. Rath er, man— precisely in c re ative sha p- 
in g—can penetrate into the uncertain an d incalculable only by 
means of the will to provide a direction within what_is_necessary 
a nd out of a knowle dge of the law of the beginning. , 

Historical reflections are fundamentally different from histo- 
riographical considerations. Historiography has, however, its 
own proper usefulness as instruction, mediation of cognitions, 
and as research and presentation; and accordingly it also has its 
own limits. Historical reflection, on the contrary, is possible, and 
indeed necessary, only where history is grasped creatively and 
co-farmatively — in the creation of the poet, the architect, the 
thinker, the statesman. These are never historiographers when 
they reflect on what comes to pass. Since they are not historiog- 
raphers, they accomplish the opening up and the new founda- 
tion of history. Historical reflection is never the exploration of 
the past, even if this past presents the spirit of an age. All "his- 
tory of the spirit" is always only historiography but easily creates 
the impression of being a reflection, since it does investigate the 
spirit. But there the spirit is only an object— set aside and repre- 
sented as something that once was and is now past and perhaps 
is still romantically longed for. On the other hand, Jakob Burck- 
hardt, who at times seems to be an "inexact" historiographer or a 
pedant with literary ambitions, is anything but a historiographer. 
He is a thinker of history through and through, to whom histo- 
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riographical science and philology only provide auxiliary ser- 
vices. 

So much for a first, though not yet decisive, clarification of the 
distinction between a historiographical consideration and a his- 
torical reflection. 



§14. Return to the Aristotelian doctrine of the truth of the 
assertion as a historical reflection. 

If now, in the context of an original posing of the basic question 
of truth, we refer back to AristoUe in order to reflect on the 
foundation of the traditional concept of truth following the 
guideline of his theory of the truth of the assertion, then this has 
nothing to do with a historiographical consideradon of a past 
doctrine of an allegedly antiquated Greek philosophy. This is so 
not only because the problematic Aristotelian conception of 
truth is not bygone, and still today thoroughly determines our 
knowledge and decisions, but also because we are questioning 
the inauguration and preservation of the ordinary Western con- 
cept of truth at its very outset and are doing so only in terms of 
our awakening the question of truth for the future as a— or per- 
haps the— basic question of philosophy. This questioning— 
should it succeed— will itself stand within a history whose begin- 
ning reaches back temporally behind Aristode and whose future 
reaches far beyond us. Therefore, the philosophical thought of 
the Greeks that we are reflecting on is not something bygone, 
nor is it something of today, made to fit the times. It is futural 
and therefore super-historiographical; it is the historical. 

The essence of truth is not a mere concept, carried about in 
the head. On the contrary, truth is alive; in the momentary form 
of its essence it is the power that determines everything true and 
untrue; it is what is sought after, what is fought for, what is suf- 
fered for. The essence of truth is a happening, more real and 
more efficacious than all historiographical occurrences and 
facts, because it is their ground. What is historical in all history 
comes to pass in that great silence for which man only rarely has 
the right ear. That we know so litde or even nothing of this hid- 
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den history of the essence of truth is no proof of its unreality but 
only evidence of our lack of reflective power. If we now distin- 
guish, in our representations, between a historiographical con- 
sideration and a historical reflection, nothing is gained as long as 
we do not carry out that distinction and put it to the test in a real 
historical reflection. Yet we had to provide this first reference to 
the distinction, at least in order to obviate a misinterpretation of 
what follows as a mere report about doctrines long bygone. 



§15. The Aristotelian foundation of the correctness of an 
assertion as the essence of truth. 

Because our discussion of Greek philosophy is not a historio- 
graphical addendum but belongs to the very course of our ques- 
tioning, this course must be constandy surveyed and dominated. 
Let us therefore briefly repeat the task. Through a first reflec- 
tion, the traditional conception of truth as correctness became 
questionable. Something worthy of ques tioning showed itself :_ 
that rnuiUpIe-unitary openness of bein gs, onTthe basis of which a_ 
confo rmity to s omething in re presentation, and consequently^ 
correctness, first becom e p ossible. If we conceive and under- 
stand this openness as the ground of the possibility of correct- 
ness, we touch upon truth in its original and proper essenee. But 
the return to this openness leads to the original essence of truth 
only if it can he shown in advance with good foundation that cor- 
rectness already in some way contains, even if not originally, the 
essence of truth. What is the case here? Is the interpretation of 
truth as the correctness of a representation or assertion a 
founded one, and how so? In order to gain some clarity, we will 
ask this question in view of the primordial positing of the defi- 
nition of truth in Aristotle. The return to the Aristotelian doc- 
trine is not to be a mere historiographical consideration but a 
historical reflection. 

The first step would be to recount Aristotle's doctrine of the 
essence of the true and the false, and then discuss the appurte- 
nance of truth and falsity to the assertion (Xo-yos) and the struc- 
ture of the assertion itself. But because the contemporary theory 
of truth and of the assertion is not essentially distinct from Aris- 
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lode's and has already been more or less elucidated with the ex- 
ample of the proposition, "The stone is hard," we may here 
forego an elaborate presentation of Aristotle's doctrine. 

Instead, we will ask immediately: how does Aristotle ground 
this determination of the essence of truth? With what legitimacy 
is the essence of truth determined to be the correctness of an as- 
sertion? The foundation for this essential determination appears 
to be easy, since it is obvious. It can be shown that in an assertion 
of the type, "The stone is hard," there occurs a conformity of the 
representation to the object. But is that appeal to the occurrence 
of correctness in this or in another proposition a foundadon for 
the essence of truth as correctness? By no means. Such references 
to correct propositions only provide examples of correctness but 
not the legitimating foundadon for the essence and for an essen- 
tial determination. The question is not whether and how the es- 
sence of truth could be elucidated through the example of a cor- 
rect proposition, but whether and how the posidng of the 
correctness of the assertion as the essence of truth is founded. 
This includes the question of how the essence of something is to 
be posited at all and where this posidng of the essence would 
have its principle and ground. Obviously, this question can be 
answered only if we have first clarified what essence is as such, 
whether it be the essence of truth or the essence: of a plant or the 
essence of a work of art. 



§16. The turning of the question of the essence of truth into the 
question of the truth (essentiality) of the essence. The question of 
the Aristotelian conception of the essentiality of the essence. 

What makes up the essence of the essence or, as we say, essenti- 
ality? Essentiality indicates what the essence as such really is, 
what it is in truth. It delimits the truth of the essence. We look in 
vain for the foundation of an essential determination— in our 
case, the determinadon of the essence of truth— if we do not 
truly know what in general is to be determined here and is to be 
founded in its determination, namely the essence itself. 

Where have we arrived? Perhaps we now have some inkling of 
the remarkable character of the way forced upon us by the ques- 
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tion of truth itself, if we relentlessly enough raise questions in 
order to create a free path for its innermost impetus^ We are ask- 
ing the question of truth, i.e., we are asking about the essence of 
truth. We are not seeking individual "truths" but the essence of 
truth. In the unfolding of this question we have now reached the 
point of having to raise the question of the truth of essence. AH 
this is enigmatic: the question of the essence of truth is at the 
same time and in itself the question of the truth of the essence. 
The question of truth— asked as a basic question— turns itself in 
itself against itself. This turning, which we have now run up 
against, is an intimation of the fact that we are entering the com- 
pass of a genuine philosophical question. We cannot now say 
what the turning means, where it is founded, since we have 
hardly entered the portico of the region of philosophical reflec- 
tion. Only one thing is clear: if all philosophical thought must 
more unavoidably move in this turning the more it thinks origi- 
nally, i.e., the more it approaches what in philosophy is primor- 
dially and ahvays thought and reflected upon, then the turning 
must belong essentially to the single focus of philosophical re- 
flection (Being as the appropriating event). 

Since it was necessary to bring a first clarity to the task of the 
question of truth, the search for what is true, whether it be indi- 
vidual truths or the decisive truth, was delimited against a reflec- 
tion on the essence of truth. This delimitation seemed unequivo- 
cal, and the philosophical task thereby seemed clear. Now, 
however, we have seen that in the question of the essence of truth 
not only is truth as such questionable but so is the perspective 
within which we are raising the question: what we so casually and 
easily call the essence. We speak of the essence of the state, the 
essence of life, the essence of technology, conceding perhaps 
that we do not yet know the essence of the state, of life, and of 
technology, though silently claiming to know the other side, 
namely what essence is in general, whether it be a matter of the 
state, life, technology, etc. But as obvious, and questionable, as is 
the determination of truth as correctness, that is how question- 
able, and obvious, is our view of the essentiality of the essence, 
supposing that in the usual talk about the essence of things we 
do intend something determinate in the word "essence" and do 
not simply abandon ourselves to an undetermined word-sound. 
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Therefore in order to decide how Aristotle laid the foundation 
for the subsequent common interpretation of the essence of 
truth, we have to know how he conceived the essence as such, the 
essentiality of the essence, especially since the Aristotelian deter- 
mination of the essentiality of the essence became the standard 
one for the times that followed and remains valid, despite some 
modifications, even today. But we must again renounce a de- 
tailed presentation of the Aristotelian doctrine of the essentiality 
of the essence. For to do it satisfactorily, a far-reaching interpre- 
tation, especially of the seventh book of the Metaphysics, would 
have to be articulated. Within the context of our lectures what 
matters is only the basic thrust of the Aristotelian determination 
of the essentiality of the essence, i.e., that which corresponds to, 
and springs forth as, the inner law of the beginning of Occiden- 
tal thinking, and which received from Plato its decisive stamp for 
all subsequent Western thought. 



RECAPITULATION 



1) Rejection of three misinterpretations of the distinction 
between historiographical consideration and historical 
reflection. Science and historical reflection. 

The present discussions in the history of philosophy, as well as 
those to come later in the lecture course, are to be understood in 
the light of the distinction between a historiographical consider- 
ation and a historical reflection. Admittedly, the distinction and 
what is distinguished in it have not been examined here thor- 
oughly in every respect. Therefore the possibility of misunder- 
standing will inevitably persist. Yet three conspicuous misinter- 
pretations should expressly be rejected: 

1. Since we said historical reflection is accomplished only by 
creative thinkers within various domains, one might suppose 
that it can treat the past with completely unbounded freedom. 
But historical reflection is in fact bound to the past in an essen- 
tially more rigorous way than historiography is. For what histor- 
ical reflection remembers in the past is one and the same as the 
future, which the creators establish, and grasp as law, in their de- 
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cisions concerning their tasks. Contrary to this, the points of view 
of historiography toward the past are very arbitrary, and insofar 
as historiography as a science is concerned, they are chosen and 
evaluated primarily according to whether, and how far, they pro- 
mote new historiographical cognitions, i.e., insofar as they en- 
hance the progress of the science. Although contemporary his- 
toriography has accommodated itself to an insistent timeliness of 
viewpoints, yet, according to the still unbroken idea of science, 
every historiographical constatation is important and relevant as 
a building stone for historiographical overviews (syntheses). His- 
toriography is bound by past facts, interpreted in a certain way 
each time; historical reflection, however, is bound by that hap- 
pening on the basis of which facts can arise and can be in the first 
place. Historical reflection is subject to a higher and more rigor- 
ous law than historiography is, although it might seem, judging 
by appearances, that the reverse obtains. 

2. Since historiographical considerations are always subordi- 
nated to historical reflections, the erroneous opinion can arise to 
the effect that historiography is altogether superfluous for his- 
tory. Bui from the order of rank just mentioned the only conclu- 
sion to be drawn is this: iiistoriographical considerations are es- 
sential only insofar as they are supported by a historical 
reflection, are directed by it in their very way of questioning, and 
are determined by it in the delimitation of their tasks. But this 
also implies the converse, that historiographical considerations 
and cognitions are indeed indispensable. And iiiat holds all the 
more for an age which has to set itself free from the trammels of 
historiography and its confusion with history. This liberation is 
necessary because a creative era has to protect itself equally 
against an often ignorant and weak imitation of the past, and 
against an irreverent submerging of the past— two attitudes, ap- 
parently mutually opposed, which all too readily find themselves 
unified, though in itself this unity is thoroughly confused. 

3. Finally, one might think that this distinction between histo- 
riographical consideration and historical reflection is empty con- 
ceptual hair-splitung, unnecessary and a dead letter. Let us show 
this is not the case through a peculiar and apparendy extraneous 
example. 

It is a well-known fact that the natural sciences admit a histo- 
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riDgraphical consideration of their own past merely as an adden- 
dum, since for them what is past is simply what is no longer. Nat- 
ural science itself only deals with present nature. This attitude 
was expressed some time ago by a famous mathematician during 
a debate over the occupancy of a professorial chair in classical 
philology. He declared that this chair should be replaced by one 
in physical science, and his argument was the following: classical 
philology always deals only with what has already been; the nat- 
ural sciences, on the contrary, consider not only what is presendy 
real, but they can also predict, and can calculate in advance how 
the real has to be, and in that way can lay the foundations of tech- 
nology. Thus, the historiography of natural science merely con- 
sists in past discoveries and theories, ones that have been over- 
come long ago through progress. The "history" of science is for 
science itself its historiography, that which the science constantly 
leaves behind in its progress to ever new results. The historiog- 
raphy of natural science does not belong to it or to its method- 
ology. Through historiographical considerations of the sequence 
of earlier theories and discoveries one can at most clarify how 
magnificently far we have corne and how backward earlier times 
had been, dominated by "philosophy" and "speculation" with 
their unbridled dreams, which have now finally been shattered 
by the exact and sober consideration of the "facts." In this way 
historiography can establish that a philosopher, such as Aristode, 
was of the opinion that heavy bodies fall faster than light ones, 
whereas the "facts" of modern science prove that all bodies fall 
equally fast. A historiographical consideration of such a kind is 
therefore an account of a growth in progress, whereby whatever 
happens to be new is interpreted as more progressive. 

But above and beyond historiography, we still claim that his- 
torical reflection is possible and will even one day prove to be in- 
dispensable. Historical reflection will question the basic experi- 
ence and basic conception of the Greeks, or of Aristotle in 
particular, about "nature," the body, motion, place, and time. 
And historical reflection will recognize that the Greek and the 
Aristotelian basic experience of nature was of such a kind that 
the velocity of the fall of heavy and light bodies and their belong- 
ing to a certain place could not have been seen otherwise or de- 
termined differently than they were. A historical reflection will 
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realize that the Greek theory of natural processes did not rest on 
insufficient observation but on an other— perhaps even 
deeper— conception of nature that precedes all particular obser- 
vations. For Aristode, "physics" means precisely the metaphysics 
of nature. 

A historical reflection will discern that even the modern sci- 
ence of nature is grounded on a metaphysics— in such an uncon- 
ditional way and so firmly and so much a matter of course that 
most scientists do not suspect it in the least. A historical reflection 
on the foundations of modern natural science will perceive that 
the much-acclaimed facts, which modern experimental science 
accepts as the sole reality, become visible as facts and can be 
founded only in light of a wholly determined metaphysics of na- 
ture, a metaphysics that is not less operative because contempo- 
rary scientists are no longer acquainted with it. On the other 
hand, die great scientists who laid the foundations of modern 
natural scieoce were great precisely in that they possessed the 
power and the passion of foundational thinking and had the ed- 
ucation for it as well. 

A historical reflection will acknowledge that it makes utterly 
no sense to measure the Aristotelian theory of motion straight- 
forwardly against the results of the research of Galileo and to 
judge the former as antiquated, the latter as progressive; for in 
these two cases nature means something entirely different. Ac- 
cording to historiographical calculation, modern natural science 
is certainly more advanced than the Greek, assuming the tech- 
nological domination, and thereby also the destruction, of na- 
ture is indeed progress— versus the preservation of nature as a 
metaphysical power. From the standpoint of historical reflection, 
the advanced modern science of nature is not a whit more true 
than the Greek; on the contrary, at most it is more untrue, be- 
cause it is altogether caught in the web of its own methodology, 
and, notwithstanding all its discoveries, it lets escape what is gen- 
uinely the object of these discoveries: namely nature, and man's 
relation to it, and man's place in it. 

The historiographical comparison and account of the past and 
the present conclude in the progressiveness of the present. Histor- 
ical reflection on the past and on the future leads to an insight into 
the groundlessness of the contemporary relation (or lack of rela- 
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tion) to nature; it leads to the insight that the natural sciences, as in 
general all sciences, in spite of their progress, or perhaps precisely 
because of this progress, find themselves in a crisis. Indeed, as we 
hear today, "The prattle about the crisis of science should finally be 
toned down" (immatriculation discourse of the present rector, De- 
cember, 1937). The "crisis" of science does certainly not consist in its 
not allowing professorships in paleontology, ethnology, ethnogra- 
phy, etc., nor does it consist in its not being relevant enough to 
life— that it is all too much. We would do well to stop speaking of 
the crisis of science in such terms. For these decriers of the crisis are 
in fact basically in complete accord with contemporary science, em- 
brace it, and even become its best defenders, as soon as they find a 
satisfying position within it. The crisis is quite otherwise and stems 
not from 1933, and not from 1918, and not even from the much- 
criticized nineteenth century, but from the beginning of the mod- 
ern age, which was not a mistake but a fate, and only a fate will 
overcome it. 

The most acute crisis of today's science might consist precisely 
in having no suspicion of the crisis in which it is involved: in 
other words, in believing that it has been sufficiendy confirmed 
by its successes and its palpable results. But nothing spiritual, 
and nothing which is to dominate as a spiritual power and is sup- 
posed to be more than a business, can ever be validated by suc- 
cess and usefulness. 

Historical reflections question the present and future of sci- 
ence itself and heap shame on its belief in progress, for such re- 
flections show that in mattei-s of essence there is no progress but 
only the transformation of the same. For natural science, and for 
any science, historiographical considerations are perhaps only 
an extrinsic concession to let its own past be seen as something to 
overcome. Historical reflection, on the contrary, belongs to the 
essence of all the sciences, insofar as it claims to prepare and to 
form for them, beyond every useful result, an essential knowl- 
edge of their subject matter and of the concomitant region of 
Being. 

The sciences and certainly, in the ultimate analysis, their es- 
tablishment today in their total administrative organization (the 
university) are far from suspecting anything of the necessity of 
historical reflection. Why? Because this presumably only abstract 
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distinction between historiographical consideration and histori- 
cal reflection is neither experienced nor grasped and for the 
time being will not be grasped. For we have long ago become 
used to the fact that a scientist can refer to acknowledged accom- 
plishments in his field and at the same time, with a disturbing 
unsuspecting innocence, may be blind to all that provides his sci- 
ence foundation and legitimacy. We even think this to be won- 
drous. We have long ago fallen into the most silly Americanism, 
whose principle is that the true is what succeeds and everything 
else is "speculation," i.e., a dream far removed from life. We wal- 
low again already— all those who a short time ago were still fac- 
ing each other as hostile brothers but always belonged funda- 
mentally together— in a jovial and even tipsy optimism which lets 
come to life again the Gaudeamus igitur and the Ergo bibamus as 
the coronation of academic life (immatriculation discourse of the 
dean of the school of medicine). How often and for how long 
must we Germans again and again be struck with blindness? 

Optimism is a beautiful thing; but it is only the repression of 
pessimism, and both pessimism and its counterpart arise only on" 
the basis of a conception of reality, and consequ entl y of h istory, 
in the sense of a business, the prospects of which now are calcu- 
lated as hopeful and now as the opposite. O ptimis m and pessi- 
mism exist only within the compass of a historiographical con- 
sideration of history. Optimists are not people who get rid of 
pessimism— for what other reason would they have to be opti- 
mists? Historical reflection, on the other hand, stands outside of 
this opposition between optimism and pessimism, since it does 
net count on the bliss of progress and still less on an unfortunate 
arrest of progress or even regress. Instead, historical reflection 
works toward the preparation of a historical existence which lives 
up to the greatness of fate, to the peak moments of Being. 

These remarks have been intended to indicate that the distinc- 
tion between historiographical consideration and historical re- 
flection is not a free-floating "speculative" construction of 
thought but represents the most stern necessity of a decision 
whose acceptance or neglect is decisive for ourselves and for our 
destiny in history (and also for the German university, in which 
we are looking ahead, according to the opinion of the many, who 
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are thoughtless by profession, to the most marvelous times as in 
the days ofWilhelm II). 

2) The path from the question of the essence of truth to the 
question of the truth (essentiality) of the essence. 

The task of these lectures compels us to historical reflection. We 
are raising the question of truth. We entered into the ordinary 
and long-standing traditional conception of truth as the correct- 
ness of an assertion. We found in this conception something wor- 
thy of questioning— that openness of beings over and against 
man and of man for beings. We appealed to this openness as the 
ground of the possibility of correctness. The ground is the more 
original. Therefore the question-worthy openness must com- 
prise the more original essence of truth. To be sure, this is so only 
under the presupposition that the traditional conception of 
truth for its part expresses already in genera l something of the 
. essence of truth and does so with good foundation. W hat is the 
case here? 

How and through what was this conception of the essence of 
truth as the correctness ef an assertion founded when Aristotle 
introduced it? How can a claim about the essence be founded in 
the first place, whether it be the essence pf the true, the essence 
of the beautiful, the essence of plants, the essence of technology, 
etc.? Just how are we to understand the essence of something? 
What, in truth, do we mean by the word "essence"? In short, 
where does the truth of the essence lie? 

While we were asking about the essence of truth and wanted to 
lay the foundation for a determination of the essence of truth, 
we were driven to the question of the truth of the essence. That 
is quite in order, insofar as a philosophical question is at stake. 
Because in such questioning nothing may remain unquestioned. 
If we ask about the essence of truth, and make no attempt to 
clarify our understanding of what is meant by essence, then we 
are only half asking; from a philosophical standpoint, we are not 
questioning at all. 

Since we are now questioning how Aristotle founded the de- 
termination of the essence of the true, we must clarify what he 
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understood by "essence." That is the more necessary since the 
characterization of the essentiality and the truth of the essence in 
Aristotle and Plato became for posterity, right up to the present 
moment, the standard one, as did their determination of the es- 
sence of truth. And this connection is not accidental. 



Chapter Two 



The Question of 
the Truth (Essentiality) 
of the Essence 



§17. Historical reflection on the 
Aristotelian-Platonic determination of the 
essentiality of the essence. 

a) The four characteristics of the essentiality 
of the essence in Aristotle. 

We will now attempt to reflect on the Aristotelian-Platonic deter- 
mination of the essentiality of the essence. The "essence" of a 
thing, so it is said, is one and universal and applies to the many 
particular instances. The essence "table" indicates what applies, 
as something one and the same, to every table as table. The uni- 
versal is therefore a standard "over" the whole extent of its real 
and possible particularizations. The Greeks use the word xoiTCt 
(cf. xomrnopCa) to signify what extends over particulars and 
holds for them from "above." The whole which includes every 
particular within itself is called SXov. Accordingly, the essence is 
what holds for many: to xadoXov. 

This essence, as it were, hovers over the particular and is 
therefore also conceived as -yevos. We usually translate this as 
"genus" or "class": table in general is the class with regard to the 
species: dinner table, writing table, sewing table, which "really" 
occur themselves first in their repeatedly varied particulariza- 
tions. Rvos, however, in the more original sense of the word, 
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means lineage, derivation, origin. Only by the prevailing domi- 
nation of logic did 7evos as origin become yivos as class in the 
sense of the higher universality of the "type." 

The essence is tha t from which a particular thing, and indeed 
i n wlial i t is, has its origin,. whence it derives. Therefore the es- 
sence of a thing, of any particular whatever, can be conceived as 
that which the thing already in a certain sense "was" before it be- 
came" the singular thing it is." For if therewere not already— no 
matter how —something like table in general, then never cou ld 
any particular table be laDcjcated; what tne* particular tablelT 
supposed to be as a table would bealtogether lacking. Therefore 
Aristotle also conceived the essence as the Being (etrot) of the 
particular being, what it— the particular— already was (ti 3\v) be- 
fore it became thi^anicalar.*nTe^sTnce^va?tn"as expressed ac- 
cordingly: TO Tt-f|V e 

All these determinations of the essentiality of the essence, to 
xordoXw (the general), to yivo<j (the origin), to ti V 6 won (the 
Being it was) conceive the essence as that which lies in advance of 
particular things and so lies at their foundation— xmo/xeCu-cvov. 

We are now in a position to understand the statement by which 
Aristotle begins his own proper examination of the essence as 
such: AiveToii 8' T| ovxrfo, el jltj Tr\€ovaxw<;, aU' kv TerrapaC ye 
u.d\urra: 1 "The 'essence' {preliminary translation following the 
usual interpretation} is named (and represented) predominately 
in four ways, if not still more manifoldly." xal yap to ti 4|v etvai 
wotl to xa-SoXov xal to yivos owux SqxeC ctvai. ocdoTov, xai 
TtTapTOV toutwv to vttoxcCjjlcvov: 2 "For the 'Being it was' and also 
the general and likewise the origin seem to form the essence of 
particular things, and similarly the fourth of the characteriza- 
tions: the underlying foundation." 

That Aristotle speaks here about Soxei ("it seems so") indicates 
that he himself will not allow these four characterizations of the 
essence predclineated by Platonic philosophy as determinations 
of essentiality. How Aristotle specifically decides (eliminating 
xot06\ou and 7€vos) will be shown in our discussion of that part 
of his treatise (Met. Z). 



1. Aristotle, \Uitiphysica. Ed. W. Christ, Leipzig 1886. Z 3, 1028b 33ff. 
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b) Th e essence as th e whatness of a being. Whatness 
as iSeot: the constantly present, what is in view 
in advance, the look (eiSos) . 

We are reflecting only on what is fundamental in the determina- 
tion of the essentiality of the essence, as it was stated once and 
for all in th~e natohic-Aristotelian philosophy antfbecam e nor- 
mative for posterity. That is, we are reflecting on what w eour- 
selves ordinarily mean— even if in a~very indeterminate way— 
when we speak about the "essence" of a thing. Insofar as we are 
successful in determining more precisely what we mean by es- 
sence we will also be capable of examining more exactly how the 
essence of something— e.g., the essence of truth— is posited, 
grasped, an d founded, and what sort of foundation belongs to 
truth itself, according to its essence. 

The first characterization Aristotle brings up with regard to 
the essence is that it contains the universal— e.g., the essence ta-T 
ble is that which i s common to all individual tables and therefore : 
in an assertion about them is valid for all tables. Plato had al- 
ready characterized the essence a s what is common over and 
against the particularizations and Tiad designated it w ith the 
nam e to xoivov. Ever since then, this characterization of the es- 
sence as the universal has remained the most usual one. But it is 
also in fact the most superficial, for no extended deliberation is 
needed to see that the characterization of the essence as xotvov, 
as what is common to many, is not sufficient. The essence of the 
table is not the essence because it is valid for many particular ta- 
bles, real or possible, but the reverse: only insofar as it is the es- 
sence can it apply to the individual tables. The character of the 
xoivov cannot be the genuinely distinctive mark of the essence 
but is only a possible consequence of the essence. We must say 
"possible," because if we ask about the essence of Plato or of Fre- 
derick the Great, then we are certainly seeking the essence of 
these individual men, but here it is the essence of something 
which is, by its very "nature," precisely singular and unique— a 
kind of essence that precisely excludes being valid for many. 

In this way it is clear that what is essential in the essence cannot 
be the xoii/6v but that which admits, or demands, that the es- 
sence be valid for the many individuals. But what is that? What 
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d o these two thinkers say who have decisively determined all 
Western speech and thought about the essence of things? 

Re viewing the rest of" Aristotle's characterizations of the cs- 
sence, we come upon a determination that is so si mple it says 
n othing to us: the essence is what we seek when wc.ask ii cotlv: 
what is this. 1 * What is this here and that there.-' A plant,' a house. 
The essence is the rC 6 ami— the whatness [Wassein] of a being. To 
as k wTiat something is is al l too tamiliar to us and to earlie r gen- 
erations. What some thing is is its essen ce. But what is this "what" 
itserf?~iFThere an answer? To be sure^ Plato provided IT What 
something is, the whatnesslrbTtetfon.), e.g., of a house or a man , 
is what is /cons t antly 'ptesemfih tn'atsometningi In all ever so dif- 
tere nrhouses' wnat is constant is what they are, "house," and co n- 
versely, what they are, houses in air their variety and change, is th e 
constant. A house could not collapse if it were not a house. 

This constant presence is what we have in view in advance, 
th ough without considering it explicitly, when we name and ex- 
perience whatever we encounter as what it is, e.g., as a house. 
When we enter a house we pay attention to the door, the stair- 
case, the halls, and the rooms, and only to these, for otherwise 
we could not move around in it at all. On the other hand, we do 
not pay attention explicitly and in the same way to what all that is 
in its unity, namely house. Nevertheless, precisely what it is, 
house, the essence, is always* sighted in advance, though not ex- 
plicitly considered. In fact, if we did engage in such a consider- 
ation of the essence we would never come to enter the house and 
live in it. Nevertheless, again, what the thing is, the constantly 
present, must be sighted in advance and indeed necessarily so. 
"To see" is in Greek LSetv; what is in sight, precisely as.sighted, is 
iSca. What is sight ed is what the being is in adv ance and con- 
stantly. Th e "what it is," the whatness, is the iSeot; and con- 
verse ly, t he "idea" is the whatness, and the latter is the essence. 
M oixTprecisel y. and more in the Greek vein, the LSea is the look 
so~m"eihing,offers, the aspec t it has and, as it were, shows of itself, 
the e!8os^)nly in light of what is seen in advance and con standy , 
yet not explicidy~observed, e.g., house, can we e x perience and 
use this doo r as a d oor, t his staircase as a staircase to this s torey 
winTthcsc rooms. iTIhat were not in sight, how would matters 
tTjenstand? You may thlrflTthat out for y^liclvesy 
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"Essence" 



to xadoXov 

t6 tC -f|v ewca (a priori) 
to viroxeC|i.€vov (subjectum) 



TO XOIVOV 

to Tt coriv (quidditas) 

to eiSos 

loea 

otata (essentia) 

RECAPITULATION 



1) Four characterizations of the essentiality of the essence in 
Aristotle. The whatness in Plato: the i&4.a as what is sighted 
in advance, the look. 

We are abiding with the question: how doesC^Cristotle— i.e., 
Greek philosophy in general^ found the essenceNif truth and 
the definition of the essence of trnth as the correctness of an as- 
sertion? To gain the answer we must ask immediately and before 
all else: how do the Greeks conceive what we call essence? In 
what consists for them the essentiality of the essence? 

First of all with reference to Aristotle, Metaphysics Z, we tried to 
elucidate, in a few broad strokes, that and how there can still be 
decided something about the essentiality of the essence. The re- 
sult was the following: Aristotle menti ons primarily four charac- 
terizations o f the essentiali ty of the essence; t hese stand in a m a- 
terial connection and can be synthe sized in one of them. 

(T)The essence is what something is in g eneral , wh at a pplies 
over the entire extent of the particular instances: t6 xotdoXov. 

(ai ^The essence is that from which an ything, in what it is as 
such, has its origin, whence it stems:~T6 7evos. An individual 



(g )The essence can theref ore a lso be de signated as what some- 

thin g already was, before it became what it is as an individual . An 
ind^vKJusuTIoTIstris not tirst a house as an individual thing^but 
what it is as this indiyiduaHhing, namely "h ouse ," was a l ready. 



hous e is of the genuiThouse in generaT" 
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And that was, not because there were already other individual 
hou ses before this one, but because, in order for this or that 
house to become and be what it is, something like "house in gen- 
eral" must exist and be given. Consequently , "house" is, with re- 
ga rd to the constructed indi vidual house , Jivhat already was^To 
tl T|v eivoti. With this determination is connected t he one that be- ' 
came usual in thesubsequent thinkTn^^flhe^West and received 
a special st amp in Ka nt's philo soph y: the essence as what is prior 
to t he thing, deriving f rom wfiat is~earli er7Ihe a priori. 

(£)In all these determinations, the essence is what.lies o ver or 
before the individual, or what lies under it as its groundTTo 
viroxeCu.evov. 

After this first perspective, it was then our task to sketch more 
precisely what we genuinely mean by "essence," especially since 
our concept of essence is still entirely founded on the Greek one. 

The most familiar characterization of the essence, the one that 
is still usual today, though also the most superficial, is the first- 
men tioned: the essence is to xor96Axn>, conceived by Plato as to 
xoivov. A moment's reflection showed, however, that the univer- 
sality and its applicability to many are not themselves the essen- 
tiality of the essence hut only its consequences. The universal "ta- 
ble m general" is not the essence because il applies to many 
particular tables, but it applies to the many and can do so only 
because there is in this universal, in what is common to all the 
particularizations, something identical, and that is where the es- 
sence resides. 

What then is this identity taken in itself, abstracting from the 
merely subsequent applicability to the individual instances? We 
said the essence is what something is, to tC cotiv (quidditas). And 
what now i s this, what something is, the wh atness.- 1 No further 
ans wer seems possible. Neverthe less P lato provided an answer, 
an answer which became hen cef orth pe rhaps the most conse- 
quential, influential, and _disastrous philosophical d efi nition in 
Western thinkin g: the essence is what something is, and we en- 
counter what it is as that which w e constandy have in sig ht in all 
our comportment toThe thing. When we enter a 'house and live 
in it we constantly have "house" in sight, i.e., house-ness. If this 
were not seen, we could never experience and enter stairs, hall, 
room, attic, or cellar. But this house-ness, which stands in view, is 
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not thereby considered and observed the way the individual win- 
dow is, toward which we walk in order to close it. House-ness is 
not even obser ved i ncidentally. It is not observed at all; yet it is in 
sight, and precisely in an eminent way: it is sighted in advance. 
"To see" and "to sight" are in Greek l&Etv, and what is in sight, in 
its being sighted, is LScot. What is sighted is what something is, 
the what ness, the es sence. Hence the essence of something is the 
IZia, a nd conversely the "idea," what is sighted in this determi- 
nate sense, th e aspect something offers in what it is, is the es- 
sence. 

2) How to understand the essence sighted in advance. 

If, in our immediate comportment toward individual beings, we 
did not have the essence already in sight, or, Platonically ex- 
pressed, if we did not have the "ideas" of individual things in 
view in adva nce, then we wou ld be blind, and would remain 
.blind, to everything these t hings are as individuals, i.e., as such 
and such, here and now, in these or those relations. And still 
more: according to the way and to the extent thai we regard the 
essence, we are also capable of experiencing and determining 
what is unique in the things. What is viewed in advance and how 
it is in view are decisive for what we factually see in the individual 
thing. This basic rule, which is not at all considered by ordinary 
thought and is too rarely noticed in spite of all the directives 
pointing toward it, becomes especially clear in a counter-exam- 
ple. What follows is a particularly impressive one. 

In the course of the battle around the citadel of Verdun, in the 
spring of 1916, Fort Vaux was to be stormed. The commander of 
the division selected for the attack was preparing for it on the 
night of March 8-9. During the night, a dispatch from a cavalry 
officer arrived at the command post of the division: "Have 
reached Fort Vaux with three companies." The general transmit- 
ted the message that night in the form: "Fort Vaux is taken." Im- 
mediately the whole front knew: the fort is occupied by us! At 
dawn, hundreds of binoculars were trained on the fort. Our 
black-white-red banners could be seen waving over the fort; Ger- 
man soldiers were seen walking on the ramparts; pyramids of 
our rifles were seen standing there. The crown prince personally 
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handed out to the division commander the medai Pour le mdr- 
ite. But no sooner did the crown prince leave the division head- 
quarters than a messenger brought the news that everything was 
in error, the fort was still in French hands— and in fact it was. 

Were the black-white-red banners, the soldiers marching 
around, and the rifles optical illusions? No— the ones who were 
looking through the binoculars saw very well, and they could not 
see otherwise. The mistake lay not in the seeing but in what they 
had in view in advance, the stormed fort, on the basis of which 
fore-sight they then interpreted in such and such a way what they 
saw. 

Everything that we see in particulars is always determined by 
what we have in view in advance. The mistake did not reside in 
the seeing but in the imprecise dispatch of the cavalry officer, or 
in the faulty interpretation by division headquarters. "Have 
reached the fort" meant only "I am standing before the ramparts 
of the fort" and did not mean: "I took it." This dispatch and its 
interpretation and circulation created that fore-sight on the fort 
which then became the vrroxciu-evov for the apparendy "incor- 
rect" seeing. What is essential is not what we presumably estab- 
lish with exactness by means of instruments and gadgets; what is 
essential is the view in advance which first opens up the field for 
anything to be established. So it happens that we, lost as we nsu- 
ally are in the activities of observing and establishing, believe we 
"see" many things and yet do not see what really is. 



§18. The Greek determination of the essence (whatness) in the 
horizon of an understanding of Being as constant presence. 

a) The determination of the essence (whatness) as the 
"beingnsss" (owfc) of beings. The understanding of Being 
as constant presence is the ground for the interpretation of 
beingness (ouaux) as I8ea. 

In Platonic terms, the view in advance of the aspect something 
offers, the view of its elSos, provides the LSeot , that which the 
thing is, its essence. Herewith the essentiality of the essence is in- 
de ed characterized quite unequivocally and beyond mere what- 
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ness: the essence is the whatness of som ething, and this is deter- 
mined a s the dominan t look, t 8ect. But how does Plato come to 
this characterization of the essentiality of the essence? Is it obvi- 
ous? 

Not in the least, although we have long ago accustomed our- 
selves to more or less thoughtless talk about the "Ideas." For if 
the essence is identified with what something is, with the what- 
ness, then the essence characterizes what a being is as such. In 
the essence as whatness or what-it-«, there resides therefore a 
conception of the being with regard to its Being. A being is in 
Greek to Sv, and what universally determines a being as a being 
is the xoiv6v, the being in its beingness [Seiendheit], the bv in its 
oucrCoc. Because the Greeks conceive the essence as the whatness 
of something and interpret the latter as "Idea," therefore the es- 
sence means the same as the beingrass of beings^ oixrCa, and 
therefore" the oitrCcrof the oVis the I8£a, and therefore we can 
and should translate oixrCa, which actually and only denotes be- 
ingness, with "essence." This, however, as the general opinion 
confirms, is not at all obvious, and above all not for us modern 
and contemporary thinkers. 

The reaso n the Greeks understand essence as whatness is that 
they in gene ral understand the Being of beings (ofoxct) as what is 
constant a nd m its constancy is always present, and as present 
shows itself, and as self-showin g offers its look— in short, as look, 
as IS&x. O nly on the basis of this understanding of Being as con- 
stant self-opening a nd self-showing pr e sence is the interpreta- 
tion of the bein gness of beings— hence the interpretation of 
ougfa— as iMa possible and necessary. 

b) The Greek understanding of the Itea. 
In order to ascertain the correct understanding, i.e., the Greek 
understanding, of the L8«x, we must emphasize once more: 
the IStot— eiSos— is the look something offers in its "what," the 
look something exhibits of itself. Why do we stress this? 

An objection could immediately be made— especially on the 
basis of the usual modern modes of thinking— that the charac- 
terization of the whatness as I8ca precisely does not fulfill what 
we desired, namely a determination of the whatness in itself. For 
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if the whatness is characterized as something s een, then it is only 
deter mined with regard to the way we encounter it and grasp 
it— withregard to the way it stands ov er and against us, and not 
as it is in itself. This possible objection misunderstand s the Greek"" 
concept of Bein g, which is precisel y self-emerging and self-show- 
ing presence. Certainly in the notion o f th e ISeot there resides a 
relation to ibeiv as a mode of perception. But the perceiving of 
beings as such is an i8ety only becau se a being as such is self- 
showing: iSeot. 

Admittedly, we must note here that as soon as the Greek con- 
ception of beings as such got lost, i.e., became undetermined, or- 
dinary, and distorted— especially by its translation into the 
Latin— then the relation of the I8«x to Utetv pushed itself into 
the foreground. Th e iMa was no longer understood on the basis 
of beings and their basic character of presence, but as an ima ge, 
the counterpart to, and the result of, a particular apprehension" 
and representatio n. The LSect became a mere representation 
(percipere-perceptioA&ia.) an d, at th"e~sa1 nl :lurie,""a " geri^^ 
from thejtarticular (Descartes, nominalism). 

The interpretation of Being in terms of presence is the sole 
reason: that for the Greeks the beingness of beings was primarily 
determined by the whatness. For what a table is as,table belongs 
to every table, whether h be one actually there or one only 
thought of and wished for. The whatness is the constant. That an 
individual table, as we sa y today, "exists," is act ual and at hand, 
t his— its reality or existence — does n ot at all pertain to its cs- 
se nce. From a rigorous Platonic way of t hinking, the essence ot a 
being is impaired by its entanglemen t with reality/iFIoseslts purity 
and so in a certain sense its universalit y. For example, when the 
esse nce "table'Vis actualized here and now in this specific kind of_ 
wood and with these specifi c dimensions and shape, what is "ac- 
tual" is_onjy a particular table, and the essence "table"_isj}0t 
thereb y fully act ual in a ll its possibilities and variations but is re- 
stricted. Thoug ht and seen in the Greek-Platonic w ay, the single 
table here and now is certainly no t nothin g and h ence is a being 
(ov), but one which, measured against the essenc e, is a constric- 
tion and therefore properly should not be (y/n). a P-t) 81*- For the 
Greeks, in the individua l things surround ing us and in their re- 
lations, what properly is is precisely not the "here arid now, sucFT 
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and such," the particular "this" but is, quite to the_ contrary, the^ 
"what" of the individual thing, that which is sighted in advance, 
th e idea. Even Aristotle thinks in this Platonic-Greek mode— 
despite certain modifications. 

Today , however, if a table is real as here and now, then we s ay 
it is, it "exists," w hereas the "idea" is for us something only re p- 
resented and imagined, a mere thought , and precisely not pj;op- 
erly r eal. Therefore for us t oday "ideas" are worthless if they are 
not realized. We are int erested in realization and success, to such 
an extent that in the pursuit of success the "ideas" finally get lost. 
Success as such, however, needs to be augmented by more and 
more successes, hence by their number and degree. Therefore 
more velocity is a success, whereas the idea "velocity" remains 
the same, at most becoming emptier and more worn out. 

In Greek thought, t his reality of the particular does not belong 
to the proper and first essence of beings, for that is conceived 
only as the whatness. The single decisive que stion as regards the 
essenc e is what something i s, not whethe r it exists at hand as an 
individual. F or) this Being as bein g at hand, real occurrence, 
means, from th e standpo int of the whatn ess a s Uteot, something 
that onlyjiccedes to the idea, is accidental, and has no duration. 
An individual table can be destroyed, and it did not at all exist 
prior to its fabrication. Insofar as, for the Greeks, Being means 
constant presen ce, the beingness of beings (the ovafa of the b*v)is 
d eterminable only as the whatness in the sen se of Urect. 

The consequence of this is completely strange to our way of 
thinking, namely that for the Greeks the "existence" and reality 
of beings, hence precisely what we are want to denote as the "Be- 
ing" of beings, does not at all belong to the beingness of bemgs. 
Hence in the course of Western history since the time of the 
Greeks, there must have occurred a reversal in the conception of 
"Being," whose import we still do not suspect and appreciate, be- 
cause we continue to stumble on quite thoughtlessly in the after- 
math of this reversal. The reversal in the conception of Being is 
all the more enigmatic in that it came to pass entirely within the 
framework and on the basis of the interpretation of Being first 
acquired by the Greeks themselves. 

To the extent that even today we still ask about the essence in 
the traditional way, we are asking about the whatness and are ex- 
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eluding the presence at hand, the reality, of the individual being. 
We are in a way then asking about the Itea, though in the sense 
of the xoiv6v, the universal. Yet even in this conception of the 
essence there is implied an abstraction from the individual being 
as here and now, such and such. 



§19. The absence of a foundation for Aristotle's essential 
determination of truth as the correctness of an assertion. The 
question of the meaning of foundation. 

We are now better prepared for the question that occasioned these 
deliberations about the essence as such. The questions is: how does 
Aristode found the essential determination of truth in the sense of 
the correctness of an assertion? Why does the whatness of truth re- 
side in the correctness of an assertion? To what extent is the cor- 
rectness of an assertion the "idea" of truth and consequendy the 
universal that pertains to everything true as such? 

The first step will be to look about in Aristode himself and see 
how he founds this essence of truth and its positing. And here 
a remarkable thing appears: no foundation is givem The essen- 
tial determination of truth is simply proclaimed. What is true 
is that representing and meaning and saying which is ftuxiLov, 
similar, corresponding, to the 7rad7u.aTa; and the false is what 
is cvavTuos t) to 1^pc^•Y^lClToe. , What can be true or false, what 
proves to be the seat of this possibility and consequendy the locus 
of truth as conformity and correctness, is the Xo-yos, the asser- 
tion, the asserting thought: ou "/dp eoTiTo^euSosxaiTO aX-rrdes * v 
■rots irpd-yiMxaiv, . . . aXX' 4v Bwxvoujt. 2 That here it is said explic- 
itly of the truth: owt ev tois irpd-yjiaaiv fit is not in the 
things"— Tr.] may be a hint that it does precisely belong there in a 
certain, and perhaps more original, way. 

One might try to vindicate this fact, that the essential determina- 
tion of truth as the correctness of an assertion is not founded but 
only proclaimed, by having recourse to the pretense that the trea- 

1. Cf. Aristotle. Mttapkysica, 6 10. ("At odds with the things"— Tr.] 

2. Aristotle. Melaphysica, E 4, 1027b Z51T. ["For falsity and truth do not lie in 
the things ... but in the mind"-Tr.] 
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tises containing the foundation have been lost. For it is certainly not 
possible to assume a thinker of Aristotle's rank would simply pro- 
claim arbitrarily and without foundation such a decisive determi- 
nation as that of the essence of truth. And yet no reference is ever 
made to such treatises in which the foundation would be supplied. 
Quite to the contrary, the foundation we are seeking should be dis- 
covered, if anywhere, precisely where Aristode deals with truth as a 
property of the assertion (Met. E 4, Met. 6 10, De anima F, De inter- 
pretation*), and it is exactly there that we look in vain. 

Yet we will be able to think through and appreciate the full im- 
port of the fart that there is no genuine foundation given to this 
positing of the essence of truth as the correctness of an assertion 
only if we realize that since in general the traditional conception of 
truth is not founded, the state of everything true that we seek, find, 
and establish in the light of this essential determination must be 
very remarkable. All this is true and correct— on the basis of an un- 
founded opinion about truth: true on a basis which is not a basis at 
all and which will one day come to light in its groundlessness, even 
if only very slowly and only visible for very few. 

But before we decide to draw such a conclusion, we must once 
more critically examine the question at stake here. The positing 
of the essence of truth as the correctness of an assertion is obvi- 
ously only one essential determination among others. Far Plato's 
philosophy, and Aristotle's, also determine the essence of the 
soul, motion, place, time, friendship, justice, the state, man, etc. 
What is at issue in each case is, Plattinically speaking, the deter- 
mination of "ideas," and in each case a genuine foundation is 
lacking. Perhaps under the title "foundation" we are seeking 
something which may not be sought and demanded regarding 
an essential determination. Then would what is essential in the 
knowledge of and comportment toward beings, the view in ad- 
vance of the "idea," the determination of the essence, be 
groundless and arbitrary? 

So it is now time to ask precisely how we are to understand 
"founding." To found an assertion means to indicate its ground, 
to exhibit the basis of its legitimacy, of its correctness. Conse- 
quently, to found in the genuine sense is to exhibit and show that 
about which the assertion says something. This must be the stan- 
dard to measure whether what is said is appropriate to the thing 
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(correct). The assertion "Lecture hall number five of the class- 
room building of Freiburg is now occupied" is founded in that 
way only if we demonstrate what is said through immediate per- 
ception. This fact of the occupancy of the lecture hall is brought 
before our eyes, i.e., we bring ourselves before it— as that in 
which the assertion has its support. There is certainly no kind of 
foundation with a higher certitude, and it is therefore that each 
factual proof makes an impression on everyone. The assertion 
"There is now snow on the Feldberg" will thus be demonstrated 
as correct by our wandering up there and perceiving the fact 
with our own eyes. But we can also let the weather station give us 
the information. This foundation is already a mediate one, not 
only because we are not ourselves ascertaining this claim by 
means of demonstration, but because we must here presuppose 
that the weather station is providing correct information, that we 
ourselves are hearing correcdy, that in general the telephone 
transmission is in order, etc. These are all presuppositions which 
are by no means self-evident, but which we tacitly assume to be 
reliable in our factual knowledge. But of course we know that 
immediate proof by means of an object present at hand is rightly 
to be preferred. 

Now, as we saw, a knowledge of the essence precedes in a cer- 
tain way all other cognizing, confirming, and founding. Tb walk 
around in a house— using this simple example again— and the 
particular modes of comportment included in inhabiting a 
house would not be possible at all if we were not guided by a cog- 
nition of house-ness, i.e., of what a house is. Consequently, that 
which sustains and guides all particular cognitions and comport- 
ment, namely the knowledge of the essence, must, in accord with 
its sustaining and guiding function, be founded all the more. Its 
founding, in conformity with its rank, will claim the highest pos- 
sible mode of foundation. 

RECAPITULATION 

1) The conception of the Being of beings as constant 
presence: the ground for the determination of the essence 
( (.Sea) as whatness. 

Wc are asking: How does Greek philosophy found that determi- 
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nation of the essence of truth which since the time of the Greeks 
has sustained and guided Western thought and knowledge up to 
the present day? As a preparation for the answer to this question 
we needed to elucidate how the Greeks delimited the essentiality 
of the essence. The essence of whatever we encounter, of what- 
ever is given, is the LMot. What is perplexing in this characteriza- 
tion of the essence as idea becomes more understandable if we 
consider that the essence of something means what it is and that 
consequently a determinate conception of the Being of beings is 
founding and must be so. 

The Greeks understand by Being the constant presence of 
something. What is constant in any particular being is its what- 
it-is, and what is present is precisely this "what" as the being's 
prevailing look, eloos. Thus it is also intelligible why "reality," be- 
ing at hand, does not properly belong to beings, for what some- 
thing is can also exist in possibility. A possible table is indeed a 
table; it has this whatness even if the table is not present at hand. 
The realization of the essence is in a certain sense accidental to 
the essence, and at the same time is an impairment of the pure 
essence, for in a real table only one possibility is realized. 

Insofar as we today are accustomed to consider as a being in 
the most genuine sense precisely what happens to be here and 
now, a particular individuation or instance of being present at 
hand, and apply the word "Being" primarily to reality and pres- 
ence at hand, a transformation must have been accomplished 
over and against the Greek conception of Being, one to which in 
this context we can only refer. In relation to the essence as what- 
ness, the presence at hand of a particular individuation of the 
essence is of no importance to the Greeks. To keep this in mind is 
crucial for the following question. 

2) The absence of a foundation for the positing and for the 
characterization of the essence of truth as the correctness of 
an assertion. The meaning of foundation. 

We are now asking iiow the Greeks, and that also means later 
thinking, founded the positing of the essence of anything. More 
precisely and more closely related to our inquiry: how did Aris- 
totle found his original characterization of the essence of truth as 
the correctness of an assertion? We look in vain for a foundation. 
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And because other essential assertions are just as little founded, 
the absence of a foundation for the definition of truth cannot be 
explained by saying that the pertinent treatise was perhaps not 
handed down to us. 

But what sort of perspective is opened up here? Are the es- 
sence of truth and the positing of the essence supposed to be un- 
founded, and consequendy is all concern for truth basically 
groundless? Is it a mere accident that the foundation of the es- 
sential determination of truth is absent, or is a foundation im- 
possible here? What does "founding" mean in this case and in 
general? We clarified what it first means with the example of an 
assertion about something given here and now. "The lights in 
this lecture hall are now on"— this assertion is founded through 
perception, simply by referring to the "fact." This kind of proof 
through the exhibition of the very presence of what is named is 
obviously the safest and most immediate way by which we can 
provide an assertion the ground upon which what is said in it 
rests, assuming it does coincide with what is exhibited. As we saw, 
however, insofar as the view in advance of the essence and a 
"knowledge" of the essence guide and dominate all experience 
and all comportment to beings, this ruling knowledge of the es- 
sence, in accord with its rank, must also claim the highest possi- 
ble mode of demonstration. But there is no higher mode of 
demonstration than immediate reference to the cornesponding 
given things. 



Chapter Three 



The Laying of the Ground 
as the Foundation for Grasping 
an Essence 



§20. The absurdity of attempting to found an essential 
statement about truth as correctness by having recourse 
to a factual statement. 

Our concern is the founding of the essential determination of 
truth as the correctness of an assertion. The statement "Truth is 
the correctness of an assertion" can be sufficiently proven only 
by the exhibition of an actual correct assertion, a true statement, 
as a fact, e.g., the statement we gave about the lecture hall. This 
statement is a true one. Through it, as a true statement, the es- 
sence of the truth must be demonstrable: 

This lecture hall with the lights on (Fact) 

T X 

Factual statement about it (Factual statement) 

This itself as a correct assertion, a fact (Fact) 
it 

Truth is the correctness of an assertion (Essential statement) 
— Essential determination 



But we must have already realized that the appeal to the fact of a 



single correct assertion can never demonstrate that the essence of 
truth is the correctness of an assertion. At most, it is the other 
way around: we could get the idea of offering a particular asser- 
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tion as an example of the essence of truth, and hence as an in- 
stance of "truth," only if it was already established and founded 
in advance that truth means the correctness of an assertion. We 
are not seeking here the foundation of an assertion about indi- 
vidual facts (e.g., the present occupancy of this lecture hall); we 
are seeking the foundation of a determination of the essence of 
truth. The essence does not mean a single case; its distinction is 
to be valid for many. The determination of the essence of truth 
applies to all correct assertions. Consequently the essential deter- 
mination of truth as the correctness of an assertion can only be 
demonstrated by exhibiting all actual assertions, so that the ac- 
cordance of the essential delimitation would be demonstrated 
for each and every one of them. 

But how in the world could Aristotle present himself with all 
actually performed assertions— his own as well as all those of 
others, past and future— in order to demonstrate thereby the le- 
gitimacy of an essential determination of truth? That is obvi- 
ously impossible. Hence it follows that an essential determina- 
tion cannot be proved by facts (in onr case by factually 
performed correct assertions) —in the first place because these 
facts cannot at all be surveyed and exhibited. And even if this fu- 
tility were successful, the essential determination would still not 
be grounded. Forihe essence applies not only to all actual asser- 
tions, but likewise and a fortiori to all possible assertions, ones 
which might never be performed. But how could anyone dem- 
onstrate the appropriateness of the definition of the essence of 
truth to possible cases of correct assertions? Therefore, the way 
we founded the assertion about this lecture hall (its factual occu- 
pancy), as a factual statement, is not how the essential statement, 
"Truth is the correctness of an assertion," can be founded. And 
indeed this is so not only because neither the factual nor the pos- 
sible cases can all be exhibited without exception, but primarily 
because this way of founding— demonstrating an essential asser- 
tion by recourse to single corresponding instances— is altogether 
absurd. Supposing we wanted to prove the essential assertion in 
its legitimacy by adducing correct propositions, in order to mea- 
sure the appropriateness to them of the essential assertion and 
to find that it corresponds to them, that truth is the correctness 
of a proposition, how could we find those correct propositions 
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which are supposed to serve as proofs for the legitimacy of the 
essential determination? Indeed, we could do so only if we sep- 
arated them from false propositions, and we could do that only if 
we already knew in advance what true propositions are, that is, 
only if we already knew what their truth consists in. Every time 
we attempt to prove an essential determination through single, 
or even all, actual and possible facts, there results the remarkable 
state of affairs that we have already presupposed the legitimacy 
of the essential determination, indeed must presuppose it, just 
in order to grasp and produce the facts that are supposed to 
serve as proof. 



§a 1 . Grasping the essence as bringing it forth. First directive. 

Accordingly, the foundation of an essential statement possesses 
its own peculiarity and its own difficulty. The grasping of the es- 
sence and consequently the foundation of th e positing o f the es- 
sence are of another kind than the cognition of single facts and 
factual nexuses, and correspondingly different from the founda- 
tion of snch factual cognition. In order to see more clearly here, 
we will deliberate further on a single case. 

How could the essence "table," what a table is, be determined 
and set forth at all if we did not encounter in advance at least one 
single real table, on the basis of which— by means of so-called 
"abstraction"— we draw out and read off the general essence "ta- 
ble" and disregard the particularities of any individual table? But 
then again, we have to ask, where would this one single table— as 
table— come from if the idea of what a table is in general were 
not already guiding its very fabrication and realization? Must the 
|ideaj"table ■' not bc-brought forth in advance even for the first of 
all tables to be crafted? Or do both of these go hand in hand? In 
any case, is the grasping of the essence not of such a kind that, as 
grasping, in a certain sense it first "brings forth" the essence and 
docs not somehow patch it together subsequently, out ot already 
present at hand single cases? 

But according to what law and rule is the "bringing forth" of 
the essence accomplished? Is it an arbitrary product of thought, 
which is then supplied with a word? Is everything a matter of 
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pure arbitrariness here? If not, is it then perhaps only a question 
of linguistic convention? That is, perhaps everyone agrees to use 
certain words as signs for definite representations and to connect 
the word "table" with the representation of this particular thing. 
What is common is then only the sameness of the word "table," 
used to denote any individual table. Furthermore, there is noth- 
ing like the unity and sameness of an essence corresponding to 
the one word "table"; the whole question of essence comes down 
to a matter of grammar. There are only individual tables, and 
beyond them there is no such thing as an "essence" table. What is 
called that way is, from a critical standpoint, only the sameness of 
the sign for naming individual tables, the only real ones. 

But precisely that which characterizes the table as table— that 
which it is and distinguishes it in its whatness from the window— is 
in a certain manner independent of the word and the linguistic for- 
mations. For the word of another language is different phonetically 
and orthographically and yet it means the same tiling, "table." This 
"one and the same" first provides purpose and consistency to the 
agreement in linguistic usage. Accordingly, the essence must have 
already been posited in advance, in order to be signifiable and ex- 
pressible as the same in the same word. Perhaps genuine naming 
and saying constitute an original positing of the essence, although 
certainly not by means of agreement and convention but through 
dominating speech, which provides the standard. At all events, the es- 
sence does not at all tolerate a subsequent deduction— neither 
from the agreement in linguistic, usage nor from a comparison of 
individual cases. 



§g a. The search for the ground of the positing of the 
essence. Ordinariness o f an acquaintance with the essence— 
enigmc^ f^ge^aune knowledge of the essence (grasping 
of the essence) and its foundation. 

We are seekin g what gives the positing of the essence its ground 
and its legitimacy, in order to rescue it from arbitrariness. In all 
these reflections we encounter again and again the same thing: that 
a grasping of the essence (as well as a mere acquaintance with the 
essence) is already what provide s legitimacy a nd a standard; ac- 
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cordingly, it is something original, and thus, for ordinary thinking 
and its demands for foundation, something uncommon and 
strange. 

We cannot dwell on this strangeness too often and too long. 
Therefore we will reflect anew on what occurs within the realm 
of our acquaintance with the essence. To say it briefly in advance: 
acquaintance with the essence is for us as ordinary and necessary 
as genuine knowledge of the essence appears to be enigmatic 
and arbitrary. We are acquainted with the "essence" of the things 
surrounding us: house, tree, bird, road, vehicle, man, etc., and 
yet we have no knowledge of the essence. For we immediately 
land in the uncertain, shifting, controversial, and groundless, 
when we attempt to determine more closely, and above all try to 
ground in its determinateness, what is certainly though still in- 
determinately "known": namely, house-ness, tree-ness, bird- 
ness, humanness. On the other hand, we are able to distinguish 
these things very well, so that we do not confuse a bird with a 
house . This acquaintance with the essence— no matter how pre- 
liminary and undetermined, no matter how used up and worn it 
might be— g uid e s^u^ constantly ■■■■'jlpw i^i^ v f7 i St ^Pi 
and every dwelTuTjr'pja^^ 

thought zflSoTu^uTeimrTT^ indicates 
that it is not the immediately given facts— the individual real, 
graspable, and visible things, precisely those that are intended 
and acquired— that posaess the decisive "closeness" to "life." 
^Mare~close to life, to use this way of speaking, closer than so- 
called "reality," is the essence of things, which we know and yet 
do not know>What is close and closest is not what the so-called 
"man of fafts" thinks he grasps; instead, the closest is the es- 
sence, which admittedly remains for.the many, the iarthest of 
all — even wheait is explicitly shown to them, insofar as it allows 
itse lf to be shown in.the usual way at al\7 

What kind of enigma are we encountering here? What sort of 
mystery overtakes man such that what to him seem to be beings 
pure and simple— facts, so famously close to reality— are not 
what beings are, that nevertheless this constant ignoring of the 
closeness of the essence of beings belongs perhaps still to the es- 
sence of man, and that this ignoring precisely therefore may not 
lie evaluated as a lack but must be understood as the necessary 
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condition for the possible greatness of man: that he dwells in be- 
tween Being and appearance and that for him what is closest is 
the farthest and what is farthest is closest? What kind of great 
up heaval here strikes man and his place w i thin beings? 

If every relation of man to the essence of beings is so enigmatic, 
it is no wonder that it is only in slow and ever slipping and halting 
steps that we come to understand the grasping of the essence, the 
foundation of the grasping of the essence, and consequendy the 
knowledge of the£ssence and its relation to mere acquaintance 
with the essence ^Tn view of this great upheaval in man we will see 
more clearly thatand why all great epochs of history became great 
and re mained gr eat because they possessed the streng th to experi- 
ence this upheaval and to sustain it, i.e., to collapse under it in such 
a way that the fragments of this collapse rjecamenothitig else than 
the essential works and deeds of these epochs|> We must always 
think out toward these things if we do not want to lapse into the 
catastrophical and usual error of believing that the question "How 
do we grasp the essence and how do we found the grasping of it?" 
is an "abstract" and "intellectual" playing with concepts, for "intel- 
lectualism" consists precisely in the opinion that the "facts" are the 
sole reality and the only beings. 



C — §9 3. The-bringing-of the essence into view in advance ) 
\ (the grasping of the essence) as the bringing forth of the ( 
< essence out of concealment into the light. The pmdnctive \ 
/ seeing of the essence. \ 

The result of our reflection up to now is that the essence is not 
gleaned from facts and is never to be found as a fact. If the es- 
sence nevertheless stands before us in the view in advance, what 
else can that mean but that in some way it is brought before us 
and we bring ourselves before the essence? 

The grasping of the essence is a kind of bringing forth of the 
essence. The way of "founding" the essence and positing it must 
also have a corresponding form. For if, in the grasping of the es- 
sence, that which is to be grasped is first brought forth, and if 
consequently the grasping as such is a bringing forth, then the 
"foundation" of the grasping cannot be an appeal to something 
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already present at hand to which the grasping would be assimi- 
lated. Compared to such a foundation— i.e., the demonstration 
by means of something already pregiven in the manner of the 
foundation of all knowledge of facts— the knowledge of the es- 
sence is therefore necessarily unfounded. But are we then to 
conclude that the knowledge of the essence is groundless? 

In order to come to an answer here, we must try to determine 
more precisely how the grasping of the essence, as a bringing 
forth of the essence, comes to pass. Corresponding to the direc- 
tion taken by our question about the essentiality of the essence, 
we must here again ask how the Greeks, following their concep- 
tion of the essence, understand and must understand this 
"bringing forth." 

Plato characterizes th e essence a s th e whatness of a being and 
the whatness as 184a, th e look a being shows of itself. A ny indi- 
vidual being i s produced an d comes properly to a stand i n what it 
is. The "what it is" posits the being in itself an d on itself; it is its 
form. What an individual being, e.g., a table is— it s look, it s form, 
and hence it s structure— is not gleaned from already present at 
hand individual tables, but rather the reverse, these individual 
tabie s can be fabricated and be present at hand as ready-made, 
only if, an d insofar as, they ar e produced following th e exemplar 
of something like a table in general. Th e exemplar is th e look 
which i s sighted in advance, the look of that which makes up the 
outer aspect of the table— the "idea," th e essence. 

But is this advance sight, the bringing into sight of the essence, 
supposed to be a "bringing forth"? Everything speaks against it. 
In order to bring something into sight, must not that which is to 
be glimpsed already exist? To be sure. Thus at least the Greek- 
Platonic conception of the essence as I8ea excludes the notion 
that the grasping of the essence is a bringing forth of the es- 
sence. It has been well known for ages that, according to the 
usual conception of the Platonic doctrine of the ideas, Plato 
taught that the ideas would exist— untouched by all change and 
perishing— for themselves and in themselves, in a place above 
the heavens, to the point that it would be wholly un-Greck to say 
that the ideas would be brought forth. 

Nevertheless, the grasping of the essence is indeed, even for 
the Greeks, a bringing forth. To see that we must only under- 
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stand "bringing forth" in the Greek manner. The "bringing 
forth" of the essence, according to our preceding reflections, 
means first of all and polemically that the essence is not gleaned 
from the individual cases as their universal; it has its own origin. 
When we today speak of bringing forth, we think of the making 
and fabricating of an individual object. But this is precisely what 
is n'ol"' intended; bri nging forth— we use this expression 
intenTionally— must be tak"en here quite literally. The essence fs | 
brought forth, brought out from its previous obscurity and hid- 
denness. Forth— mtrTwRat? Into the Ji' jHitrius^roughnn'to view! 
''TnTsTrTn^n^TuoTieT^s^^ecuTJa^eem lh,ssee'.ngc!oesh6t 
see by merely staring at what is present at hand or what is oth- 
erwise already accessible, but instead this seeing first brings be- 
fore itself that which is to be seen. It is a seeing that draws some- 
thing forth, not a mere looking at what is standing about waiting 
for people to come across as they go their way. It is not a mere 
noticing of something previously unheeded though otherwise 
observable without further ado. The seeing of the look that is 
called the idea is a seeing which draws forth, a seeing which in 
the very act of seeing compels what is to be seen before itself. 
Therefore we call this seeing, which first brings forth into visibil- 
ity that which is to be seen, and produces it before itself, "pro- 
ductive seeing" [Er-sehen]Q 

This bringing forth or producing is not a fabricating or a mak- 
ing; hence it is indeed a coming across something. What we can 
come across must already lie before us. For the Greeks, "Being" 
means constant presence, and therefore the essence, the what- 
ness, is the most genuine of beings, the being-est of beings, 
uVrax; bv. Therefore the ideas are; indeed, they must be, as the 
most proper beings of all beings, in order to be able to be 
brought forth and put into the light, into the light in which that 
eye sees which casts views in advance. And it is in the circle of 
these views that we first grasp individual beings. The productive 
seeing of the essence is consequendy not a conformity to some- 



(t) ["Productive" is 10 be understood here in the sense in which, e.g., witnesses 
are "produced" in court — they are not created for the occasion but simply led 
forth. literally "|iro-duced."-Tr.] 
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thing otherwise already available but the putting forth of the 
look— a productive looking in an emphatic sense of the word. 

For the Greeks, the essence and the positing of the essence 
thus stand within a peculiar twilight: the essence is not manufac- 
tured, but it is also not simply encountered like a thing already 
present at hand. Instead, it is brought forth in a productive see- 
ing. Whence and whither? Out of invisibility into the visible, out 
of what is unthought into what is henceforth to be thought. The 
productive seeing of the idea, of the essence, is therefore an orig- 
inal way of grasping, and to it must also correspond its own 
proper way of foundation. 



§24. The productive seeing of the essence as the laying of the 
ground. 'Yirddcais as {teaiq of the vitox£iu.€VOV. 

Then what about the foundation of the grasping of the essence, 
which is the actual focus of our question? If this grasping is a 
productive seeing, a bri nging forth, it cannot conform itself to 
s omething already present at hand in order to glean information 
from it, because it is indeed the productive seeing that brings 
for th the e ss ence in the first place and consequently is that from 
which the conf ormity m ust ta ke d irection. In productive seeing, 
a conform ity to something pregivenjs not possi ble, b eca use the 
pr oductive seein g itself first bri ngs about the pregi venness. 

Since here an adequation to what is pregiven is not possible, 
and is not necessary, there can also not be a foundation in the 
sense we spoke of earlier. The productive seeing of the essence is 
not founded, but it is grounded, i.e., accomplished in such a way 
that it brings itself upon the ground which it itself lays. The pro- 
ductive seeing of the essence is itself the laying of the ground— 
the positing of what is to be the ground, virox€£u.evov. The pro- 
ductive seeing as the foundational bringing forth of the essence 
as I8ea is therefore virodeats— positing the whatness itself as the 
ground. 

Tiro-decus means here the dcoi<; of the vjToxeCp.€vov and has 
nothing in common with the later concept of "hypothesis," 
namely an assumption made to guide an experiment and give it 
a particular direction. All hypotheses in the modern sense— e.g., 
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working hypotheses in natural science— already presuppose the 
positing of a determinate essence of the beings aimed ai, and on 
the ground of this essence the working hypotheses first get their 
sense. Every "hypothesis" presupposes a {motieov;, a prior posit- 
ing of the essence. The productive seeing of the essence is the 
positing of the ground; it grounds itself in what it brings forth 
and it brings forth that in which it grounds itself. 

The positing of the essence will therefore always appear arbi- 
trary and unusual if measured against the standards of the usual 
and familiar. But this unfamiiiarity is again not what is remote 
and peculiar; on the contrary, it is the simple— which can never 
be brought closer, no matter how many demonstrations are at- 
tempted, if it is not brought forth anew in productive seeing, i.e., 
if the view of the essence is not awakened in man. 

Here we see something of the unfathomable distinction be- 
tween philosophy, as the knowledge of the essence, and all sci- 
ence. Scientific cognition needs, and creates, distance from its 
object, which is the reason a subsequent technical-practical re- 
moval of the distance is necessary. The knowledge of the essence, 
conversely, creates precisely an appurtenance to Being, and all 
practical application comes too late and remains beneath the 
rank of this knowledge. 

The knowledge of the essence, therefore, if it is to be shared, 
must itself be accomplished anew by the one who is to assume it. 
More precisely, it cannot be communicated in the sense of the pass- 
ing on of a proposition, whose content is simply grasped without its 
foundation and its acquisition being accomplished again. The 
knowledge of the essence must be accomplished anew by each one 
who is to share it; it must genuinely be co-accomplished. 



RECAPITULATION 



1) Renewed reflection on our procedure as a whole: 
the necessity of a historical relation to the history 
of the essence of truth. 

Before we briefly recall the previous course of our questioning, in 
order to carry it on, let us characterize anew our procedure as a 
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whole. I say "anew," because a clarification of it was already at- 
tempted in what has preceded— namely in the interpolated discus- 
sions of the distinction between historiographical consideration 
and historical reflection. Why did we focus on precisely this distinc- 
tion, one that concerns a basic attitude within history and toward 
history? Why did a discussion of history and historiography become 
necessary at all for the sake of a clarification of our procedure? 
Why?— because we are asking the question of the essence of truth. 

Questions such as that one pertain to the construction of a 
"system of philosophy" and are called, according to this origin, 
"systematic," in distinction to the "historiographical" reports 
about the philosophical opinions of other thinkers on an issue. 
We are asking a systematic question— even if we have no system 
in mind— insofar as we are asking from ourselves and for our- 
selves, and for the future. We are questioning systematically and 
yet, after taking only a few steps with this intention, we have lost 
ourselves in historiographical considerations. Is this not a duplic- 
itous procedure, a datour, even an avoidance of the simple, im- 
mediate, and direct answering of the question we raised: what is 
the essence of truth? One could perhaps understand that our re- 
sponse to this question might necessitate a certain historiograph- 
ical account of the theories of truth immediately preceding us, 
for the purpose of critical analysis and clarification. But why go 
back so far and so laboriously to the Greeks? 

If, as appears to be the case, we are already raising the quesuon 
more originally than ever before and intend to answer in the same 
way, why do we not then leave behind everything bygone; why not 
simply throw off the oppressing and confusing burden of the tra- 
dition, in order finally to begin for ourselves? This is certainly what 
we intend and we must do so, since— as will be shown— there is a 
necessity behind it. But what we must do here— overcome the his- 
toriographical tradition— we can do only on the basis of the deep- 
est and most genuine historical relation to what we have put into 
question, namely truth and the history of its essence. 

I.ct us deliberate a moment: how could it happen that Western 
man, and especially modern man, became so inundated and 
shaken by the historiographical transmission of objectively and 
temporally very diverse modes of thinking and evaluating, styles 
of creating, and forms of work that he became vacillating as to 
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his essence and is now the hodgepodge he is today? Why is man 
so defenselessly exposed to the constant assault of the historio- 
graphical? Why?— because Western man is historical in his es- 
sence, i.e., he is founding of history and at the same time de- 
structive of it. Where man lives without history, historiography 
cannot become meaningful for him and hence cannot possibly 
gain power over him. Historiography, however, did not gain this 
confusing ascendancy over contemporary man, to an extent we 
can hardly imagine, because man has become too historical, but, 
quite to the contrary, it is because man is no longer historical 
enough in an original way and so cannot set limits to historiog- 
raphy and assign it its proper end. 

We can therefore defend ourselves against the inundations of 
historiography (today the tide is rising higher and higher) only 
by, as it were, jumping out of history, although we will gain dom- 
ination over historiography solely by winning back the power to 
take up historical Being. The loss of this power is neither acci- 
dental nor an isolated process. Instead, it belongs together most 
intimately with that event in Western history which Htflderlin 
was the first to suffer and thereby genuinely experience, and 
which Nietzsche subseqnendy expressed in his own way, by 
pointing out that Western man has, for the last two millennia, 
been unable to fashion for himself a God. What is the meaning 
of this lack of the power to fashion a God? We do not know. But 
it would be a much too cheap account if we deduced from it al- 
ready the decline of Western man, even if it appears that all the 
powers of the West still at work, perhaps also those of the earth, 
are submerged in the pursuit and production of what is closest 
and most palpable, i.e., of what is useful to the many and to the 
life-will of anyone at all. History does not withhold itself from 
prediction but from calculating judgment, especially if we un- 
derstand history in its longest and hence slowest and therefore 
hardly graspable occurrence: namely, the approach and distan- 
liation of the gods in relation to beings— an event which lies far 
beyond and well on this side of the facticities of religions and 
churches and cults and which has as its concomitant opposite 
side what we are calling man's strength or lack of strength with 
regard to history. 

If there once were gods, who are now in flight from man, as they 
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have been for ages, then this self-refusal of the gods must be a ter- 
rible occurrence, which surely sets in motion a singular event which 
vvc may hardly risk naming. (Unsaid: the passing of the last god. Cf : 
\bm Ereignis ["On the Appropriating Event"].) Whether we think 
forth to this occurrence, or ponder the sagging strength of man 
with regard to history, or think through both these in their original 
connection— in each case reflection encounters the one and only 
basic character of this most original and most concealed, but also 
most genuine, history: that truth in its essence is no longer a ques- 
tion but instead possesses a prosaic obviousness and thereby up- 
roots everything true and has no creative power. Truth will never 
again become a question arising out of a genuine necessity as long 
as we are unable to recall what its beginning essence was, i.e., where 
its future essence must be decided. 

The question of the essence of truth is an— indeed the— utterly 
historical question, insofar as il asks about what restores our his- 
tory to its ground in the first place, i.e., asks about that from 
which the unavoidable and the decidable gain the space of their 
conflict and of their reciprocal self-surpassing. 

Our question about the essence of truth immediately arrives 
on the path of a historical reflection, and indeed of one reaching 
back very far, and has therein, according to the intention of our 
lectures, its genuine import. But that is exactly what is 
required — if we reflect on what has been said— by out inquiry 
into the essence of truth itself, which does not only "have" its his- 
tory for itself but is in ever different ways the ground and the 
absence of ground of our history and of our absence of history. 
In future thinking, the distinction between historiographical 
and systematic considerations will lose all meaning— completely 
different from the case of Hegel, who only mixed them up and 
had to let them both exist in disarray. 

2) The succession of the steps made up to now from truth as 
the correctness of an assertion to the positing of the essence 
as a productive seeing and a laying of the ground. 

But because this historical interrogation is requit ed by what is in- 
terrogated itself, we can and should arrive at the attempted his- 
torical reflection only by means of a rigorous sequence of steps 
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of genuine questioning. Let us once more briefly characterize 
the sequence of steps taken up to now. 

Our question about the essence of truth hegan with the deter- 
mination of truth as the correctness of an assertion or, in gen- 
eral, of a representation, a determination which still today pro- 
vides the standard and has done so for two millennia. This 
beginning was executed immediately in the form of a critical re- 
flection. The result was the following: truth as correctness of 
re presentin g presupposesjn orderjo be what it is (ass imilation 
t o the ob ject) , the openness of beings by which they become ca- 
pable of being ob-jects in the first place and by which t he repre- 
senting becomes a facult y of presenting something before itself 
as such. This openness appeared consequendy as the g round of 
the possibility of correctness. Accordingly, correctness cannot 
constitute the original essence of truth if it itself is de pendent on 
s omething more ori ginal. The or iginal essence of truth must 
then be sought in a return to this openness. 

But this simple critical reflection, which transcends the tradi- 
tional concept of truth, is tenable only if correctness already con- 
tains in some way, even if not originally, something of the essence 
of truth. That it does so was at first only tacitly presupposed. 
What about this presupposition? How and to what extent is the 
traditional positing of the essence of truth as the correctness of 
an assertion founded? We will discover, if at all, the foundation 
of this essential determination of truth in an immediate way 
where this essence of truth was established for the first time. 
That happened at the end of the great philosophy of the Greeks, 
in the thinking of Plato and in the doctrines of Aristode. 

But in order now to interrogate with certitude the legitimacy 
of the essential determination of truth as correctness, we have to 
know what those thinkers intended by what we call "essence." 
This led to the exposition of what Plato understood as iBcot. The 
essence is the whatness of a being, understood as its look or 
countenance, which is kept in view in advance for every comport- 
ment toward the individual being present at hand. If now, after 
this elucidation of the Greek concept of essence, we examine in 
which way the just-mentioned determination of the essence of 
truth— as the correctness of an assertion— is founded, then we 
discover that a "foundation" is lacking. The positings of the es- 
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sence appear to be arbitrary declarations, to which, however, we 
acquiesce. The positings of the essence are without foundation if 
we understand by "foundation" the always subsequent reference 
back of what is asserted to something already purely and simply 
present at hand, even if not always known. The only knowledge 
that can be demonstrated in such a way, hence that can be 
founded, is one which tries to know and determine what is 
present at hand, i.e., a knowledge of facts. In all factual knowl- 
edge, however, there already resides an essential knowledge 
guiding and supporting it. The result of these reflections was 
that a grasping of the essence can never be founded through a 
knowledge of facts. For in the first place all real factual particu- 
larizations of the essence in question— e.g., the essence of a 
table— can never be collected, and secondly, this gathering 
would still be insufficient, since the essence also holds for possible 
instances. Thirdly, and above all, the notion of a foundation of 
the essence and of the determination of the essence by reference 
to corresponding real and possible facts is in itself absurd. For in 
order to discover the facts pertaining to the essence and to select 
them and exhibit them as justifications for the legitimacy of this 
positing of the essence, the positing of the essence must already 
be presupposed. 

Consequently, the essence and the determination of the es- 
sence do not admit any foundation of the kind that we accom- 
plish in the field of factual knowledge. The essence of something 
is not at all to be discovered simply like a fact; on the contrary, it 
must be brought forth, since it is not direetly present in the sphere 
of immediate representing and intending. To bring forth is a 
kind of making, and so there resides in all grasping and positing 
of the essence something creative. The creative always appears 
violent and arbitrary, as if it should be concealed that it is bound 
to a higher lawfulness which must be protected against the intru- 
sion of common opinion. For the latter has its own rules, puts 
them into play everywhere, and abhors the exception. If we call 
the positing of the essence a bringing-forth and thereby first of 
all take "essence" according to the Greek conception ( I8ea), then 
the "bringing-forth" must also be understood in the Greek sense. 

To bring forth means to bring out into the light, to bring 
something in sight which was up to then not seen at all, and spe- 
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cifically such that the seeing of it is not simply a gaping at some- 
thing already lying there but a seeing which, in seeing, first 
brings forth what is to be seen, i.e., a productive seeing. The es- 
sence, i.e., the Greek-Platonic iSea, the look of beings in what 
they are, is grasped in such a productive seeing. The philosopher 
is a thinker only if he is this kind of seer and not a gaper or a 
calculator or a mere babbler. Every "foundation" in the sense we 
discussed comes too late with regard to the positing of the es- 
sence, because the productive seeing of the essence is itself a pro- 
ductive seeing of that in which the essence has its ground— a 
productive seeing of what its ground is. Knowledge of the es- 
sence is in itself a ground-laying. It is the positing of what lies 
under as ground, the positing of the viroxei(xcvov— ^cori<>— and 
hence is imoflcoxs. It is not the subsequent adding of a ground 
for something already represented. When a thing is determined 
as to its essence, then this essence itself is productively seen. The 
productive seeing of the essence brings something into view for 
the essence and claims it for the essence, out of which it— the 
essence— becomes visible for what it is. 



§25. The unconcealedness of the wkatness of beings as the truth 
pertaining to the grasping of the essence. The graundedness of 
the correctness of an assertion in unconcealedness (d\j){)eia). 

We now have to apply what has been said to the question occu- 
pying us about the "foundation" of the traditional positing of the 
essence of truth as the correctness ofian assertion. 

Knowledge of an essence cannot be founded in the strict sense 
of foundation (demonstration by appeal to something present at 
hand). It is not, however, on that account groundless bift is itself 
a ground-laying. Consequently, it is no accident that we do not 
find in Aristotle a foundation for the positing of the essence of 
truth as the correctness of an assertion; it is necessarily so, be- 
cause there is no foundation for the positing of an essence. On 
the other hand, however, we can now at least surmise that this 
determination of the essence of truth as the correctness of an as- 
sertion is not arbitrary and groundless but is itself a grounding, 
the laying of a ground and thereby a return to the ground. We 
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will therefore ask: What docs this: Aristotelian, and now usual, 
determination of truth as the correctness of an assertion claim as 
its ground? What does this determination of the essence of truth 
see and have in view in advance as that wherein it finds itself 
grounded? To arrive at the answer we will intentionally make a 
brief detour. 

Earlier (pp. 28 ff., 35 f.), we came to a point in our consider- 
ations where we had to say that the philosophical question about 
the essence of truth is at the same time and in itself the question 
of the truth of the essence. This relation also holds in the con- 
verse: the question of the truth of the essence is at the same time 
a question about the essence of truth. These statements appear 
at first to be mere conjectures. But we have now progressed far 
enough to make them evident in their truth— even if only in the 
compass of a restricted field of view. 

We are asking about the essence of truth or, more precisely, 
about the Aristotelian determination of the essence of truth as 
the correctness of an assertion: in wliat is this determination of 
the essence itself grounded? The question of the essence of truth 
is— still conjecturally— the question of the truth of essence. The 
result of our questioning the essentiality of the essence was that 
the essence is the whatness of something, the ISca, the look 
something offers, its appearance, the being in its being-viewed. A 
productive seeing grasps the \Ma. The productive seeing is a 
bringing-forth, a bringing into the light, a bringing into visibility, 
which is itself grounded on what it brings forth and in that way 
posits what is seen as ground— vrrofteo-is. 

The productive seeing of the essence does not admit any foun- 
dation; that would be, so to say, beneath its dignity. For what ac- 
tually is "founding"? It is an appeal to something present at 
hand, and that implies the measuring of the cognition or of the 
assertion against something pre-given, to which the assertion 
and the representation are to conform. Founding is a conformity 
to ... . Founding consequently presupposes in itself and for it- 
self the possibility of conformity and correctness. Founding and 
the possibility of being founded are tied to a determinate kind of 
truth, namely the correctness of representation and assertion. 
Only what is correct and what claims correctness can be founded 
and is in need of foundation. 
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Now if all grasping and positing of the essence exclude the 
possibility of being founded — not because the foundation can- 
not be discovered, but because founding as such is not sufficient 
for the legitimation of the positing of an essence— if the grasp- 
ing of the essence rejects every attempt at a foundation in the 
sense we discussed, then the truth which belongs to the grasping 
of the essence and which is stamped on it cannot be correctness. 
Therefore another kind of truth must belong to the grasping of 
the essence. Thus a reflection on the truth of essence, on what a 
grasping of essence is, and what its justification is, becomes a re- 
flection on the essence of truth. 

The grasping of the essence is a bringing-forth: specifically, in 
the Greek sense of a bringing out and fetching forth. Whence? 
From concealment. Whither? Into unconcealedness, in order to 
posit it as the unconcealed. To see the essence in productive see- 
ing means to posit the unconcealed of beings, to posit beings in 
their unconcealedness, to take them up into the naming word, 
and in that way establish them and riiereby let them stand in the 
visibility of an essential cognition. 

The unconcealed is in Greek to aXT|d^q, and unconcealedness 
is aX^-Seia. For ages, this has been translated as Veritas, "truth" 
[Wahrheit], The "truth" of the grasping of the essence is, thought 
in the Greek manner, the unconcealedness of the whatness of 
beings. Unconcealedness, the being-seen of beings is, in Platonic 
terms, Vb4a. 

A being in its beingness (oixrux) is, briefly and properly, the un- 
concealedness of the being itself. Beings, determined with re- 
gard to their unconcealedness, are thereby grasped with respect 
to their coming forth and emerging, their <}rixTiq, i.e., as I8ea, 
and so are grasped as nothing other than beings in their being- 
ness. To productively see a being as such in its beingness— in 
what it is as a being— means nothing else than to encounter it 
simply in its unconcealedness, and, as Aristotle (Met. 0 10) says, 
fli-ye!v, to feel it, simply touch upon it and in touching it to push 
it forward, to bring it before oneself, to produce and see its look. 
Since, in the Greek experience, beings as such are <|>\xtis, emer- 
gence, there belongs to beings as such otXTjdeux, unconcealed- 
ness. Therefore the grasping of beings as such must be a disclos- 
ing (a taking out from concealment). We cannot now articulate 
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more precisely what all this signifies in a more profound sense 
and in every one of its consequences, namely that for the Greeks 
the truth is a— indeed, character of beings as such. We will 
only note that the grasping of the essence claims a special kind of 
"truth": unconcealedness. 

As we have heard often enough, all cognition and knowledge 
of individual beings is grounded in an acquaintance with the es- 
sence. Knowledge as the representation of individual beings is 
founded to the extent that it is correct. Now, however, if the 
knowledge of individual beings, the true representing of facts, is 
grounded in a knowledge of the essence, then the truth of factual 
knowledge, i.e., correctness, for its part must also be grounded 
in the truth of the knowledge of the essence. Truth as correctness 
( 6(jLouo(nq) has its ground in truth as unconcealedness 
(otXiifteia), the coming-forth, and being in view in advance, of 
the beingness (essence) of beings. What is seen in a productive 
seeing and claimed as the ground of the positing of truth as cor- 
rectness is truth as &X.iV&eiot. AX-rj-Scux (the unconcealedness of 
beings as such) is now the original and genuinely Greek name for 
truth, because it names the more original essence of truth. Nei- 
ther the Latin word Veritas nor our German word Whhrkeit 
["truth"] contain the least echo of what the Greeks saw in ad- 
vance and experienced when they spoke about truth in their 
sense: iXrjdeia. 



§s 6. Unconcealedness and the openness of beings. The process of 
the submergence of the original Greek essence of truth in the 
sense of the unconcealedness of beings. 

Where do we now stand? Wc asked how the ordinary definition 
of truth, of the essence of the true— namely, the correctness of 
an assertion— was founded originally in Aristotle. Wc showed 
that because the positing of correctness as the essence of truth 
accomplishes an essential positing, there can be no question of a 
foundation, which is the reason we seek in vain for one. Never- 
theless, the positing of the essence is not arbitrary but is the pos- 
iting of a ground, the taking up of that which makes possible 
what is to be grasped in its essence and gives it its ground. 
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What then provides the ground for truth conceived as correct- 
ness? The ground of correctness (ou-ouocrus) is oX^deta, the un- 
concealedness of beings. What does a-Xridcua:, the unconcealed- 
ness of beings, mean? Nothing else but that beings as such are 
not concealed and not closed, and hence are open. The openness 
of beings proves to be the ground of the possibility of correct- 
ness. And that is exacdy what we brought out at the beginning of 
our inquiry. We showed that the openness of beings 
lies at the ground of the ordinary conception of truth as correct- 
ness, and we saw the need to question this openness as such 
in order to grasp the essence of truth originally. We contended 
that this openness is what is properly worthy of questioning 
in the question of truth. And we saw that the Greeks already 
knew ihis openness of beings; indeed, they took aXfjueta, the 
unconcealedness of beings, as the proper essence of truth. Fur- 
thermore, for the Greeks the true is in advance the unconcealed, 
and truth is the same as the unconcealedness of beings. Only 
because of such a productive seeing of truth on the part of 
the Greeks could the possibility of the assimilation to beings of a 
proposition or representation not be a question for them and 
not at all be in need of a foundation; on the contrary, with regard 
to <5t\tj{)€ioi such an assimilation presents itself as self-evidont. 
Were the Greeks thus aware that the correctness of an assertion 
requires the openness of beings as its essential ground? If sd, our 
referring to what is wordiy of questioning in the ordinary con- 
ception of truth is wholly superfluous and exceedingly belated. 
There is no longer anything to ask here because the Greeks have 
already answered the question of truth. 

Thus if we today want to rise above the ordinary conception 
of truth as correctness, and if we must do so to grasp it in its 
proper essence and ground, and in that way answer the question 
of truth sufficiently, then there is obviously no need at all for toil 
on our part; we simply have to return to what Greek philosophy 
has already seen. At most, we would need to recall something 
forgotten. Nor is this forgetting itself very remarkable, because 
from the time of Aristotle, or even since Plato, the conception of 
truth as the correctness of an assertion has been the stan- 
dard, and the only standard, for the determination of the es- 
sence of truth, and the name aXijfleia was then employed spon- 
taneously to express the correctness of an assertion, i.e., to 
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name this standard determination of the essence of truth as 
correctness. And when in the process of recasting the Greek 
way of speaking, i.e., in the transformation of the Greek way 
of thinking and basic attitude toward beings into the Roman 
and later Western modes, a\f|"£>€ux was translated as Veritas, then 
not only was the established conception of truth as correct- 
ness transmitted, but, at the same time, through the translation 
of &\Tjfleia as Veritas every resonance of the original essence 
of truth as ocX-f^ta, unconcealedness, was destroyed. This 
resonance is also completely suppressed by our word "truth." 
AXiydeia henceforth means, according to the essential determi- 
nation of truth, the same as the correctness of an assertion. What 
the Greeks once saw and experienced as the original essence of 
truth no longer has any effect; it has been submerged. {Verum 
nominat id in quod tendit intellectus. . . . Veritas principaliter est in in- 
tellectu.y 

This process had a still further consequence: to the extent that 
later centuries up to the most recent times recalled the philoso- 
phy of the Greeks and took pains to present their doctrine of 
truth, truth was then of course grasped in the sense of Veritas, as 
the correctness of an assertion of judging reason. This later de- 
termination cif the essence of aXrVueiot as the only valid one was 
then sought within Greek philosophy, even where a conception 
of truth as correctness was foreign, i.e., where the original expe- 
rience of truth as unconcealedness still prevailed. This led to the 
ludicrous contention that the early Greek thinkers were dabblers 
and incapable of clearly coneeiving the essence of truth and the 
"problem" af knowledge and judgment, and that only Plato and 
Aristotle succeeded in doing so. 

Thus everything was stood on its head. And this inversion still 
rules the ordinary scholarly presentation of Greek philosophy. 
But still more essential than this inverted scholarship itself is 
the fact that it has blocked our access to the original essence of 
truth. How so? From what we have said, do we not merely need 
to get used to translating the Greek word aXTjdeia with our 
word "unconcealedness" instead of "truth" in the sense of cor- 
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rectness? People have said benignly that the merit of the treatise 
Being and Time was to have brought back into circulation this lit- 
eral translation of otX^dcia. A\fj{)ewc is now translated as "un- 
concealedness," and— everything remains as it was. For nothing 
is gained by a mere change in the way of speaking, not even if, 
beyond the literal translation of dXtjAeta, it is shown that the 
Greeks already knew the unconcealedness of beings to be the es- 
sence of truth. 

Such an improvement in the historiographical presentation 
of the Greek conception of truth is far removed from a historical 
reflection on the question of truth— so far removed that the 
improvement in the way of speaking actually further impedes 
this reflection and its necessity. For it is now well known that 
the Greeks had already appealed to the openness of beings as 
truth. But modern and contemporary philosophy also know, 
more than anything else, that, in thie progress of philosophical 
thinking, Plato and Aristotle overcame this early Greek concep- 
tion of truth. In the course of modern thought, the doctrine that 
truth is the correctness of the judging reason (intellectits) devel- 
oped into such a matter of coarse that even the greatest antago- 
nist of this thinking, Nietzsche, does not tamper with the doc- 
trine in ihe least but instead makes it the foundation of his own 
theory of truth. In doing so, Nietzsche is unwittingly in perfect 
agreement with Thomas Aquinas, who said, on the basis of a par- 
ticular interpretation of Aristotle: Veritas principaliter est in intel- 
lect: truth has its place, above all and originally, in judging rea- 
son. Every connection with the early Greek conception of 
truth— truth as the unconcealedness of beings— is therefore stig- 
matized as a relapse into a standpoint that has been overcome 
long ago and was valid only for the rudimentary beginnings of 
Western thought. 

What has now been accomplished? Where have we arrived 
since we deflected from our simply stated course of questioning 
onto an apparent side track? We questioned back from the ordi- 
nary conception of truth (truth as the correctness of an asser- 
tion) into what we called openness— which we introduced as 
being genuinely worthy of questioning. Openness, however, can 
constitute the more original essence of truth only if that of which 
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it is the ground, namely correctness, for its part touches upon 
the essence of truth in some way, even if not originally. Does it 
touch the essence— i.e., is the usual conception of truth founded, 
and if so, how? We have seen that this conception and deter- 
mination of the essence of truth is in fact not founded, because, 
as a positing of essence, it cannot be founded in the usual sense 
at all. Yet it is not therefore without ground; on the contrary, 
what is claimed as the ground of the possibility of correctness 
is aVrjdeiot, and that is for the Greeks the essence of truth. The 
unconcealedness of beings as such is the ground of the possibil- 
ity of correctness. For the Greeks, it is even in a pre-eminent 
sense that unconcealedness (&Vr|d€ia) as the essence of truth is 
the ground of the possibility of correctness (ouaCtaxris). Let us re- 
flect: the Greeks did not begin by positing correctness as the es- 
sence of truth in order then to go back to unconcealedness as its 
ground; on the contrary, they first experienced the unconcealed- 
ness of beings and on the basis of this experience determined 
truth also as the correctness of an assertion, in that they— in light 
of a\T)^eta— saw the possibility and the necessity of 6u.oCiocn<;. 
Hence this subsequent conception of the essence of truth as cor- 
rectness, from which we began, is very well grounded and indeed 
grounded precisely in that wherein Greek thought and knowl- 
edge of beings move in advance: in the unconcealedness of be- 
ings. And thus it is grounded in the same ground to which our 
critical reflection was referred back, namely the openness of be- 
ings, as we called it. Gonsequendy, the approach of our critical 
reflection— to begin with the ordinary conception of truth as 
correctness— is justified. But at the same time it turns out that 
this critical reflection is now superfluous, because what it discov- 
ers, the unconcealedness of beings, was already experienced by 
the Greeks and was taken up by them as the ground of the pos- 
sibility of correctness. The openness we found worthy of ques- 
tioning at the beginning of our critical reflection was already ap- 
preciated by the Greeks, so much so that this unconcealedness of 
beings became for them the primordial determination of the es- 
sence of truth. Consequently, the Greeks had already worked out 
exactly what we have been trying to take up as the more original 
and necessary task of future philosophical inquiry. 
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RECAPITULATION 

1) The productive seeing of the unconcealedness of beings as 
the ground of the essence of truth as correctness. 

Our task was to answer this question: how is the essential deter- 
mination of truth as correctness founded? Since there is no foun- 
dation for the positing of an essence, the positing of the essence 
being in itself the laying of a ground, we had to pose the question 
of foundation in another way. So we asked what is seen and 
brought forth as the ground of that essence of truth? What is 
taken up as that in which truth in the sense of correctness is 
rooted and out of which it, so to say, blossoms forth? What is the 
reference back, what is the source, what is seen in advance in the 
case of the positing of the essence of truth as correctness? The 
truth whose essence is subsequently determined as correctness was 
called by the Greeks, prior to this determination, dtXTj'dEia, un- 
concealedness. And what they meant was the unconcealedness of 
beings themselves— the unconcealedness of beings as such. Orig- 
inally, there resides in this determination of truth as uncon- 
cealedness nothing like correctness, but, instead, all correctness 
of assertions resides in the unconcealedness of beings. For the 
orientation of representations toward beings and their confor- 
mity with beings are possible only if beings dwell in unconcealed- 
ness. Consequendy, if the correctness of representing and assert- 
ing is posited for what it is, then along with it aVrjdeia, the 
unconcealedness of beings, must also be posited and be in view 
as what provides this essence its ground. In positing the essence 
of truth as the correctness of an assertion, the Greeks already 
had in view, they saw in advance and brought forth, the ground 
of this positing, i.e., ctAtjiteia. In different terms, the delimita- 
tion of truth as correctness is a limiting conception developed in 
only one determined respect and hence is a limited grasp of the 
foundational truth as the unconcealedness of beings. 

a) The Greek aVrjtfeia as openness. The transformation of 
the concept of truth from unconcealedness to correctness. 

W r here do we then stand? At the start of our inquiry — taking our 
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departure from the ordinary concept of truth (correctness of an 
assertion)— we carried out a critical reflection that pointed back 
to a more original essence of truth, which we called openness. 
But the source of this critique, namely, that to which something 
more original is assigned, was itself not immediately justified. 
The reflection on justification, accomplished along with the first 
positing of the essence of truth as correctness, showed, however, 
that this justification of the positing of the essence derives its 
right from the unconcealedness of beings, consequently pre- 
cisely from that toward which our critical reflection on the ordi- 
nary concept of truth led back. What else is the <i\f|-&eia of the 
Greeks but what we call openness? Therefore what is needed 
first is not at all a laborious critique of the traditional concept of 
truth. What is required is simply that we remember its historical 
origin and its primordial justification, hence, that we call back 
something forgotten. 

The forgetting of the ground of the traditional concept of 
truth, hence the forgetting of its original essence, which was once 
revealed, is easily explained. By the transformation of Greek 
thinking into Roman, Christian, and modern concepts, <5t\Tjd€ia 
as 6(couj)(ri.s, correctness, became Veritas as adaequatio and recti- 
tudo, i.e., truth as adequation and correctness. What was lost was 
not only every resonance of the meaning of aX-q^cia, the Greek 
name for Veritas and truth, but, above all, every impulse to gain 
some sort of knowledge of the position of Greek humanity 
within beings and toward beings, out of which alone such essen- 
tial words as dX^deia could be spoken. Instead, due to the mis- 
understanding of its essence, aXrjdeta was understood every- 
where as the correctness of a representation. 

At the same time we must note well that in the history of West- 
ern philosophy since the Greeks, not only did this forgetting of 
their primordial concept of truth come to pass, but more hap- 
pened: on the basis of this transformed concept of truth— in the 
sense of the correctness of an assertion or a representation — new 
basic philosophical positions arose with Descartes and Leibniz, 
with Kant and the thinkers of German idealism, and lastly with 
Nietzsche. All this occurred, to be sure, within a unanimity of 
thinking and in a uniformity of the guiding lines of inquiry, so 
that, e.g., in spite of the abysmal differences between the medi- 
eval theologian Thomas Aquinas and the last essential thinker of 
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the West, Nietzsche, for both of them the same conception of 
truth, as a characteristic of judging reason, was authoritative. 
And this did not at all occur on the basis of an explicit reflection 
but entirely as if it were all beyond question — where indeed it 
still stands today. 

The result of everything here is that our critical reflection is 
superfluous, because it has already been accomplished. Further- 
more, this accomplishment has long since been overcome. 
Therefore our presumably more original question into the es- 
sence of truth is without necessity. In fact, everything comes 
down to this: Does our inquiry arise merely from an unfounded 
resistance against the past, hence in the end from a blind and 
simple desire for novelty— or from a necessity? And if so, from 
which one? 

At this point we see at once that it is not possible in 
philosophy— as it is in science— for a critical question to demon- 
strate itself on the basis of an objective state of affairs. The philo- 
sophical question must bear its necessity within itself; it must— if 
sufficiently unfolded— make this necessity itself visible. There- 
fore, if now, after this first substantive clarification of the domain 
of me inquiry, we reflect on the necessity of the question, we are 
not thereby abandoning the question of truth, and an; not leav- 
ing it behind, but are performing tire very first step leading to its 
unfolding. 



Chapter Four 



The Necessity of the Question 
of the Essence of Truth, 

on the Basis of the Beginning 
of the History of Truth 



§37. The turning of the critical question of truth toward 
the beginning of the history of truth as a leaping ahead 
into the future. 'AA^deiot as experienced by the Greeks 
though not interrogated by them. 

first of all, do our previous discussions of the question of truth 
contribute toward exhibiting the necessity of that question? To 
be sure. Thus the elucidation of the Greek concept of truth was 
in no way superfluous. 

1. It showed that the Greeks were already acquainted with two 
senses of truth: first as unconcealedness (openness of beings) 
and then as the assimilation of a representation to beings (cor- 
rectness). 

2. This observation protects us from the preposterous claim of 
having raised a "new" question with our initial critique of the or- 
dinary concept of truth. If a recognition of the greatness of 
Greek thinking keeps us, at the very outset, free from such pre- 
posterous notions and from the desire for novelty, our discussion 
of the Greek notion of truth will then have a special significance 
for our inquiry, and everything comes down to this: 

3. Our critical questioning back from the ordinary concept of 
truth as the correctness of an assertion to the openness of beings 
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is not an arbitrary critique, stemming from empty hair-splitting, 
but is the turning of our thinking and questioning about truth 
toward the beginning of the history of truth. And we today still 
dwell in this history, indeed precisely insofar as we unwittingly 
and as a matter of course in all our thinking and acting move 
within the domain of the traditional concept of truth. 

Just what have we gained thereby? What else than the histo- 
riographical cognition that for us today, and for the West since 
long ago, the original essence of truth has been lost because of 
the predominance of truth as correctness. Hence we have gained 
the recognition of a loss. But it is not at all decided that we have 
here a genuine loss. For that would be the case only if it could be 
shown that the not-losing, the preservation, of the original es- 
sence of truth (dtX-rjOeta) is a necessity and that we consequently 
need to gain back what was lost. 

Yet, even assuming this were demonstrated conclusively, can 
we gain back what was lost? Is the past not irreparably gone? 
And even if we wanted to adhere to this past in memory, would 
that not lead to the opposite of what is necessary? We do not 
want to turn back history, and of course we cannot; instead, we 
must think and act out of our present (or future) necessity. For 
the shocks (world war, world revolution) or, rather, that of which 
these shocks are merely the historical consequences have forced 
us— not any single individuals, nor the still more arbitrary 
"many," and not individual peoples or nations and states for 
themselves, but the entire West— into the question of whether or 
not we are still in the truth, indeed whether we still want and can 
want the truth at all. 

In view of this task, is not the merely retrospective remember- 
ing of earlier times— no matter how essential these times may 
have been— yet still "historicism," an adherence to the past from 
some sort of ill-concealed "romanticism" or from some "human- 
istic" predilection, now basically antiquated, for the Greeks and 
the Greek world and its philosophy? Or does the retrospection 
originate merely in an antipathy toward the degeneration of 
what today, under the venerable name of philosophy, postures in 
an unbridled and uninhibited writing of books and blabbering, 
the extent and content of which stand in a reverse relation to the 
power to raise essential questions? But can we be permitted to 
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base our entire approach and procedure on mere antipathies? Is 
this revival of Greek thinking not basically a flight from the ne- 
cessities pressing hard upon us, a blindness in relation to the 
present, and a shrinking back before the future? Is this not al- 
ways the case with such reversions to the early and the earliest 
and the "beginning"; do they not show that one's own power has 
flagged and all possibilities have been exhausted? 

Our discussions of the Greek concept of truth and the insight 
they provided, namely that our critical questioning is a turning 
back toward primordial Greek thought, might be more than 
free-floating historiographical considerations. They might con- 
tain something of a historical reflection, for they bring before 
the inner eye the distance between the present and the past. Nev- 
ertheless, we cannot rid ourselves of the suspicion that in all this, 
instead of assuming the tasks of today, we are undertaking a 
more or less well disguised scholarly stroll into the harmless past, 
providing us with mere historiographical cognitions instead of 
indicating what we ourselves should do to throw off all the early 
things of the beginning and leave them behind. 

But against ait these obvious, and largely justified, objections 
we must reflect on what we said, periiaps only canjecturally, 
about the beginning of the history of Western thought : the be- 
ginning could be something which, furled in its greatness, 
rea ches ahead into the future, and, accordingly, the re t urn to the 
beginning could be a leaping ahead, indeed a genuine leaping 
a head into th e f uture, tho ugh to be s ure only under the condi- 
tion that we really do begin with the beginning. 

That is now the decisive question, the question, whose answer 
d ecides the necessity or arbitrarines s o f our procedure and c on- 
s equently decides the question of truth as such. T he preceding 
discussion of the history of the Greek notion of truth took us 
back temporally more than two millennia, yet we have perhaps 
not at all arrived at the beginning of this history— not because 
our question has not gone back far enough in time but because 
in this way we are not yet within history at all and again and 
again fall back into historiographical considerations, reckoning 
the present against the past, instead of actually reflecting. 

We have made the historiographical constatation that the 
Greeks, at the beginning of their thinking, conceived of truth 
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as aX-rjfleia, as the unconcealedness of beings, and only very 
much later, specifically at the end of their great philosophy— in 
the thought of Plato and in the doctrines of Aristotle— passed on 
to a determination of truth as the correctness of an assertion. 
With this positing of the essence they then took up the earlier 
and more original conception of truth as the "natural" ground of 
truth in the sense of correctness. This historiographical consta- 
tation is indisputable. But it is by no means a historical reflection, 
which— as we know— only springs forth out of genuine question- 
ing on the part of the one who is reflecting and must also remain 
supported by it. Hence we have to ask first of all: 

When the Greeks took up dX^deia (unconcealedness) as the 
ground of correctness, did they thereby posit this ground as 
ground and did they ground it as such? Furthermore, assuming 
they grounded the unconcealedness of beings as the ground of 
correctness, is this ground itself— iX^-deia in its essence— 
thereby sufficiently determined and questioned? Did the Greeks 
ever interrogate aX-p-deia as such; did they deem the uncon- 
cealedness of beings as such worthy of questioning? The Greeks 
experienced the essence of truth as unconcealedness— does that 
mean without further add that for them this very unconceal- 
edness was worthy of questioning? By no means. The Greeks 
once experienced the unconcealedness of beings and took it 
up at truth, and on this ground they determined truth as cor- 
rectness and posited this ground and grounded it, but they 
did not go further and explicidy interrogate unconcealedness it- 
self. AXiridcia remained for them unquestioned. Their thinking 
did not penetrate further into aX-r^eta as such, and they did not 
fathom [er-griindet] it explicidy in its essence. Instead, they 
merely stood under the force of the emerging but still furled es- 
sence of truth as unconcealedness. 



§28. Truth as correctness and its domination over its 
own ground as an essential consequence of the absence of a 
fathoming of the ground. The question of openness as the 
question of a\Y)deux itself. 



The positing of something as the ground for something else, the 
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grounding of the ground, is not yet genuine grounding in the 
sense of a fathoming of the ground. What then are we to make of 
this occurrence, namely that the Greeks experienced aXtydeiot 
precisely as the essence of truth and took it up as the ground 
of correctness but did not themselves explicidy fathom this 
ground? What if the effect was that henceforth truth as correct- 
ness acquired domination over that in which it is rooted? What 
if this occurrence, that the thinking of the Greeks did not mas- 
ter &\fjdeia, led to the situation that this beginning was sub- 
merged in the following times and remains submerged even today? 
And what if this occurrence were thereby not something bygone 
but would now still be coming to pass insofar as we move in the 
ungrounded obviousness of the traditional concept of truth? 

And in fact that is what is happening. The knowledge of the 
essence of aXrjdeux did not get lost because later on &\irjdeia was 
translated by Veritas, rectitudo, and "truth," and was interpreted as 
the correctness of an assertion, but just the opposite, this trans- 
lation and this new interpretation could begin and could gain 
prevalence only because the essence of dXTideia was not un- 
folded originally enough and its unfolding was not grounded 
strongly enough. The occurrence of the submergence of the pri- 
mordial essence of truth, unconcealedness ((iXTjAeux), is nothing 
past and gone but is immediately present and operative in the 
basic fact it determines, namely the unshaken domination of the 
traditional concept of truth- 

^Within the realm of the history of what is essential, only rarely 
does something occur. What goes occur there happens very 
slowly and very silently, and its immediate ettect leaps-over the 
span of millennia. It does not need the crutches or a continuous 
chain of causcand effect, each effect becoming the cause of a 
succeeding oneylf historiographers were required to assume the 
task of presenting what is essential, they would flounder in the 
greatest embarrassment, not because they have too much at their 
disposal but too little. What would remain of the whole business 
of archives and literature, what would remain of the business of 
reviews and dissertations, if by one stroke what is unessential be- 
came ungraspable? But that will not happen, for the unessential, 
in very different forms, is the long shadow cast by the essential, 
to end up mostly overshadowed by it. The occurrence of the sub- 
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mergence of primordial aXYjdeia exists still, and it occurs wher- 
ever truth means correctness. 

Only if we submit to this knowledge will we be on the path of 
historical reflection. Only in that way will we arrive historically— 
rather than historiographically— back at the beginning of West- 
ern reflection on truth, back at what occurred primordially and 
is still occurring. Only through such reflection will we put our- 
selves in a position to begin with the beginning, and that means 
to be futural in an original way instead of merely reckoning back 
historiographically to the earliest past and exposing its differ- 
ence, or indeed backwardness, in comparison with the present. 

Consequendy our question about the ground of the possibility 
of correctness, hence the return to openness and above all the 
question of openness itself as the most worthy of questioning, is 
not superfluous. It is so little superfluous that this interrogation 
actually becomes the making good of an earlier neglect, the mak- 
ing good of the question of what aX.Tj$€ia itself is, the question 
the Greeks never raised. 

Now we emphasize anew that the beginning is the greatest, 
surpassing everything that comes afterward, even if this turns 
against the beginning, which it can do only because the begin- 
ning is and makes possible what succeeds it. So is ii not pure ped- 
antry when we say the Greeks have neglected a question here? Is 
it not a very arrogant underestimation of the greatness of their 
thinking to say they did not master the question of truth? To be 
sure, it is. Thus even our attempted reflection on the primnrdial 
Greek thinking about the essence of truth is not yet sufficienUy 
reflective, i.e., it will not attain the beginning historically 
enough, so long as this reflection terminates in the presumptu- 
ous superiority of the epigones over the founding masters. As 
long as it does so, we are not yet in the proper position to begin 
with the beginning, i.e., to be futural, to seize and prepare our 
future in thought and questioning. 

We must therefore reflect on this occurrence, that the Greeks 
did indeed experience the essence of truth as unconcealed ness, 
took it up, and always had it available to them, but did not ques- 
tion it explicidy and did not fathom it. Was this event mere ne- 
glect and the result of an incapacity of questioning, or does the 
genuine greatness of Greek thought consist precisely in this and 
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accomplish itself in it? The decision here is not an attempt to ex- 
plain and rescue a past incident— the Greek thinkers do not 
need that— but is instead the delimitation of the way we take a 
stand toward truth and stand in the truth ^Fbr what came tn pass 
at the beginning of. the history of the essentia! foundation of 
truth always remains for, us s till '.to be decided — a decision about^ 
what for us and tor the tutm^^aTiTecomeTrueand can be true., 

The Greeks experienced the essence of truth originally as 
otX-nfteia , as the unconcealedness of bemgs. This essence of 
truth, h owever, was not first captured in a "definition" and made 
available to knowledge. Definitions in philosophy— though not 
in science— always come late and usually come last . The knowl- 
edge of the essence of truth as the unconcealedness of beings 
had originally, i.e., in its great epoch, this form, that all acting 
and creating, all thinking and speaking, all founding and pro- 
ceeding were deter mined by and thoroughly in accord with the 
unconcealedness of beings as something ungrasped. Whoever 
does not see and does not know this, and cannot learn to see and 
know it, will never divine anything of the original event of the 
beginning of Western history, of that beginning which really was 
its beginning, inasmuch as we mean the history of the West and 
not the mere biology of its peoples— about which we do not 
know anything anyway, not only because the sources are meager, 
bat because the presupposition for interpreting it, our knowl- 
edge of "life," is so miserable and confused. 

That the Greeks were primordial in thought and poetry and 
politics is evident most starkly in the fact that the end in which 
we find ourselves today is nothing else than a decline from their 
beginning, an increasing inability to be equal to the beginning. 
Yet this does not exclude our own creating and working in the 
aftermath and tradition of this beginning. To be equal to re- 
quires a surpassing. But how can we expect such a thing when we 
can barely achieve the most wretched imitations? One might 
think here of the massive classical movement in art, which arose 
out of the void and gapes into the void. The surpassing of the 
beginning occurs only within another beginning, one which rec- 
ognizes that its surpassing merely surpasses the aftermath and 
the tradition of the beginning and can "only" reach the level of 
the beginning, for nothing higher can be attained. 
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§29. The Greeks' experience of unconcealedness 
as the basic character of beings as such and their 
lack of inquiry into aMfi&ja.. 

How are we to understand truth in the sense of the unconcealed- 
ness of beings so that it might allow us to see why the Greeks did 
not explicidy interrogate unconcealedness, allow us to know how 
to judge this lack of inquiry, and allow us to experience thereby 
the necessities we ourselves are drawn into? 

The experience of truth as the unconcealedness of beings im- 
plies first of all that truth is— to say it quite indeterminately— a 
character of beings themselves, and not, as in the ordinary view 
of later times, a matter of assertions about beings. For the 
Greeks, but only for them, beings themselves are what can be 
true or untrue, i.e., unconcealed or dissembled. 

To obviate misunderstandings in this regard, a short excursus 
is needed. In the following times, every being, ens, was indeed 
stilt conceived as verum, and scholasticism as well as a part of 
modern philosophy spoke of "ontological" truth in distinction to 
the "logical" truth of the intellect. Now this doctrine does in fact 
stem from a particular adherence to the tradition of Greek phi- 
losophy, but it is thought and intended wholly and utterly in an 
un-Greek way. Verum does not mean the unconcealed; on the 
contrary, omne ens est verum — "Every being is true"— because, as a 
being, it is in advance necessarily thought of correctly by God or, 
according to Christian and Old Testament thinking, by the "cre- 
ator," i.e., by the creator as the absolute spirit free from error. We 
note this parenthetically in order to avert the commingling and 
identification, attempted again and again, of Thomistic thinking 
with Aristotelian thought and Greek thinking in general. This 
identification is often advanced not only by representatives of 
Thomism but even by classical philologists. For example, the the- 
ory Werner Jaeger has disseminated about Aristotle is much 
more medieval and scholastic than Greek. Both medieval and 
modern thinking move wholly within a conception of truth as 
correctness, i.e., as a determination of knowledge— even when 
they speak of "ontological truth." This "ontological" truth is 
nothing else than the correlate of God's thinking, which is in it- 
self absolutely correct. It is not the unconcealed in the Greek 
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sense but is the absolutely correct (iniellectus divinus). A still deeper 
foundation for this is the evidence that all traditional ontology 
determines the ens qua ens under the guidance of the act of 
thinking and its truth, i.e., correctness. 

If the Greeks experienced truth as a characteristic of beings, 
then this truth must be founded in beings themselves. Or should 
we not rather say here that the truth as a characteristic of beings 
belongs to these beings? Should the truth as experienced by the 
Greeks characterize the essence of beings themselves, i.e., of be- 
ings themselves as understood by the Greeks? These are not 
questions posed to empty possibilities; they are well warranted, 
for precisely where another conception of truth (as the correct- 
ness of an assertion) had already developed and established itself 
in Greek philosophy, namely in Plato and Aristotle, beings and 1 
truth were always mentioned together: AX-r^eia xal bv— 
"unconcealedness: that is to say, beings as such."' Beyond a doubt, 
we are to understand xal here as an explication, in the sense of 
"and that is to say," for often instead of even mentioning 8v, they 
said simply aXTjflcux or to &XT|des. 

It goes so much against our habits to think of unconcealed- 
ness, with complete decisiveness, as characteristic of beings as 
such that even when we have gained insight into the distinction 
between the unconcealedness of beings and the correctness af an 
assertion, we still too readily conceive of unconcealedness as de- 
tached from beings, as if it were an addition, accessory to beings. 

But why did the Greeks not i n quire into &\-iydeiot as such, if it 
does indeed belong to beings themseives, and if in fact the ques- 
rion of beings as such was the primordial and constant question 
of the Greek thinkers? Why did otA/rifteia remain p recisely the 
unquestioned? Wh y did it not become the most worthy of ques- 
tioning? A nd when aX^Q eta wa s interro gated e xplicidy, why did 
the very way of questioning turn aVrifteux as unconcealedness 
int o &\Tnfleia as correctness? We today are hardly able to mea- 
s ure the full co nsequences of this deter mination and are likely to 
ta ke them, in spite of everything, as historiograph ic al subtleties 
relati ng to what is lon g past a nd gone, rathe r than a s directives to ~ 
a decisive event which is still decisive over us; nevertheless, we 
must pot this questioning asiae now and attempt a First answer. 
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104 The Necessity of the Question [1 18-20] 

Why ditl the Greeks not make &Vrjdeia as such a question* 
rather than— if we may say so— experience it as something "ob- 
vious"? Was this lack of inquiry a neglect? Did it stem from im- 
potence with regard to original questioning? 



RECAPITULATION 



1) The ground of the necessity of the 
question of the essence of truth. 

Even without special reflection, the question of truth seems im- 
portant enough. But although we might take an emphatic inter- 
est in "truth," i.e., in what is true and in the possession of what is 
true, that still does not qualify as a sufficient ground for the ne- 
cessity of the question of the essence of truth. For the history of the 
essence of truth and the still unbroken obviousness of the tradi- 
tional conception of truth testify quite clearly that the necessity 
of this question about the essence has by no means been experi- 
enced and seen with insight. Now tile necessity of a philosophical 
question is as essential as the question itself is. For a philosophi- 
cal question must, following ihe sovereign character of philoso- 
phy, bear in itself its necessity, i.e., it must point back to this ne- 
cessity. Therefore we couid not have begun with a reflection on 
the necessity of the question of truth, but instead the first task 
had to be to develop this question according to its initially grasp- 
able: basic features, in order for this development itself to lead us 
to the necessity of the question. 

Hereby a view is opened up on the essence of philosophy 
which we cannot further investigate now, but which must be 
briefly noted, since it clarifies the ground of the appurtenance of 
historical reflection to meditative questioning. The do main o f 
philosophy as the question of beings as such and as a whole, and 
consequently philosophy itself, cannofbe manufactureH'and de - 
termined by human products and institutions and claims. The 
human output and "work" to be found under the name "philos- 
ophy," in any of its forms, will never make visible what philoso- 
phy is. For philosophy belongs to the truth of Being. Philosophy 
is and must be whenever and however Beinfe itself presses toward 
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its truth, i.e., when the o penness of being s themselves comes to 
pass, whim history is. Philosophy, if it is, does not exist because 
there are philosophers, nor are there philosophers because phi- 
losophy is taken u p. On the contrary, philosophy and philoso - 
phers exist only w hen and how the truth_of _Being itself comes to 
pass, a history which is withdrawn from every human institution 
a nd plan, since it itself is the very ground for the possibility of 
human historical Being. T his may serve to indicate the direction 
out of which we must experience the necessity of the question of 
the essence of truth, assuming we are able to and want to expe- 
rience it. 

2) AXrjdeia as primordial for the Greeks 
yet unquestioned by them. 

The preceding path of our reflections gave rise to the insight 
that that toward which our critical deliberation had to question 
back, namely the openness of beings as the ground of the possi- 
bility of the correctness of an assertion, was already known in 
Greek thinking as &\T|deta, the unconcealedness of beings. 
Consequently, our critical reflections, and thereby the question 
of truth itself, have no original necessity. They are superfluous, 
because they only bring back something already accomplished. 
Our critical reflection may indeed signify a turning in the direc- 
tion of the thinking of Greek philosophy, but thereby it shows 
itself— in addition to being superfluous— as a flight into the past, 
no matter how highly prized. 

But as certain as it is that what we are calling the openness of 
beings is connected to what the Greeks called dtVnfleiot, that is 
how undecided it is whether our question, its what and its how, 
was also a question raised by the Greeks. That alone matters 
here. Now it has been shown that the Greeks did indeed primor- 
dially take up aVrjdeux in the sense of the unconcealedness of 
beings as the essence of truth and founded upon it the determi- 
nation of aXiiflcia as 6n,ou»cn,<; but that they precisely did not 
ask about aX-i^eux itself and its essence. Furthermore, because 
they did not raise this question of the esserlce of dXYjdcux, of un- 
concealedness "as" "such, because for the Greeks &XTjfl€iot re- 
mained primordial and unquestioned, therefore the determina- 
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tion of truth as correctness, which was actually grounded upon 
it, could gain an ascendancy over i\f|-9eia, could thrust it aside, 
and could by itself dominate the subsequent history of thought. 

So if in fact the Greeks did not raise the question we are raising 
in making the openness of beings what is most worthy of ques- 
tioning, then we are facing an omission and a neglect, especially 
in view of the incontrovertible passion of the Greeks to give a 
reason and an accounting for what they thought: Xo-yov Sioovai. 
On the other hand, however, we find it difficult to indulge in the 
self-righteous pedantry of accusing the primordial thinking of 
the Greeks, which, as the beginning, was the greatest, of such a 
lack. 

The question therefore is why the Greeks did not ask 
about (StX.-rj'Seiot itself. Is their lack of inquiry a neglect? In order 
to reach an answer here we have to determine more closely the 
Greeks' primordial conception of otXTjdeiot. We translate iXYjdeia 
as the unconcealedhess of beings and thereby already indicate that 
unconcealedness (truth as understood by the Greeks) is a determi- 
nation of beings themselves and not— as is correctness— a character 
of assertions about beings. 

Yet the modes of thinking and speaking in Greek philosophy 
compel us still further. Plato and Aristotle, precisely the two 
thinkers who prepared the submergence of the primordial es- 
sence of &Vr|deua, still always mentioned AX-r^eia together with 
beings themselves: aXTjdeta xal fiv— "unconcealedness: that is 
to say, beings in their beingness." Often aX-rj-fteux even stood 
alone in place of 8v. Truth and beings in their beingness are the 
same. The result of all this is not simply that unconcealedness is 
related to beings themselves instead of to assertions about be- 
ings, but that unconcealedness constitutes the basic character of 
beings themselves as such. 

How are we to understand that? Above all, how are we then to 
understand that the Greeks precisely did not ask about aXiydeia? 
For the most primordially proper question of their thought, 
guiding all their reflection, was precisely the question of beings 
a s such: what is a bein g? ftX-rjdeux itself is a character of beings. 
Itlay betore the Greeks, as it were, in the immediate direction of 
the questioning that was most their own. Consequently, if aXiydeia 
indeed resided in the direction of their questioning, was their 
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failure to question it not a neglect? In other words, did the think- 
ing power of the Greeks fall short here? 



§30. Their fidelity to the destiny meted out to them as the reason 
the Greeks did not ask about dVndeia. Non-occurrence as what 
is necessarily detained in and through the beginning. 

No. The reason the Greeks did not inquire here is that this ques- 
tion runs counter to their ownmost task, and therefore it could 
not at all enter their field of view. Their failure to question was 
not a consequence of a lack of power but was due precisely to 
their original power to remain faithful to the destiny meted out 
to them. 

What was the task assigned them? How can we tell? We are not 
capable of calculating it. If we try to, we end up merely with a list 
of their opinions, we end up with a report on the views they held. 
For the curious, for those who love to know a thinker's "stand- 
point," the "views" of a philosopher are indeed all that is desired; 
for a philosophy, however, this is completely a matter of indiffer- 
ence. The task assigned to the primordlai thinkers is accessible 
only through a reflection on their primordial questioning. The 
past counts for nothing, the beginning for everything. Hence 
our ever more penetrating inquiry back into the beginning. 
Hence even our reflection concerning the ground for what did 
not occur at the beginning. For what did not happen in history in 
the essential moments of history— and what would be more es- 
sential than a beginning?— must still come to pass, not as a mere 
repetition but in the sense of those jolts, leaps, and bounds, in 
the sense of that momentary and simple, which we must concen- 
trate upon and be prepared for, if we are really to expect of fu- 
ture history something essential. 

In the realm of what is essential, what does not occur is even 
more essential than what does, for it can never become a matter 
of indifference but instead always stands, and ever more firmly, 
within the possibility of becoming more necessary and more 
compelling. On the other hand, the occurrence of the essential is 
almost inevitably followed by its being covered over and sub- 
merged by the unessential. As is dear, then, the non-occurrence 
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we are speaking of is by no means just any arbitrary thought, de- 
tached from all necessity. On the contrary, the non-occurrence 
here is something necessarily held back and detained in the be- 
ginning and through the beginning, whereby the beginning re- 
mains the unfathomable, which ever anew instigates reflection 
on itself— with more difficulty, the further the decline has pro- 
gressed. 

§31. The end of the first beginning and the 
preparation for another beginning. 

a) Our situation at the end of the beginning and the demand 
for a reflection on the first beginning as a preparation for 
another beginning. 

We need to reflect here on the beginning of Western thinking 
and on what occurred in it and did not occur in it, because we 
stand at the end— at the ericT^rTrns^guTS»!g7'I'hat is, we are 
standing before the decision between the end (and its running 
out, which may still take centuries) and another beginning, one 
which can only be a moment, but whose preparation requires the 
patience "optimists" are no more capable of than "pessimists." 

Yet it might be said that here— as elsewhere— there is no need 
for a special decision between end and beginning, since nobody 
wants the end right away, and everyone altogether prefers the 
beginning and its continuation. Bu t this decision is not made in 
the well-tended garden of our inclinations, wish es, and inten- 
tions. If the decision is set there, it is no decision. It takes place in 
tne aomaTn^iTuT^reparedness or un preparedness for the fu-~ 
ture. This domain is opened up— if it does indeed unfurl^ 
accor ding to the originality enabli ngu^oTtno^ourselves againln" 
what gen uinely occurs, out of lostness in our contrivances and 
e ndeavors, out of entanglement in what is obvious and worn out. 
But we will find ourselves there only through a reflection on t he 
beginning and on what was .entrusted, to it. For we are thor- 
oughly successors to and heirs of a long history, and we are sat- 
isfied by and avid for historiographical cognition and its account 
of the past. Historiography is a narcotic averting us from history. 
Even if we si mply want to p repare the other beginning, we will 
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aclueve that onl y if we are mobilized for th e extra ordinary and 
for wha t is per haps still reserved and held open lor us, namely 
the possibility of beginning with the beginning, i.e., with the first 
beginning, while bringing it beyond itself int o its future— out of 
another beginning. 

We must reflect on the first beginning of Western thought be- 
cause we stand at its end. O ur use of the word "end" is ambigu- 
ous here. On the one hand, it means we stand in the domain of 
that end which is the end of the first beginning. In this sense, end 
does not mean either the mere cessation or the waning of the 
power of the beginning. On the contrary, the end of a real and 
essential history can itself only be an essential one. It is in this 
sense of "end" that we have to understand Nietzsche's philoso- 
ph y and its astonishingly unique greatness and form— a philos- 
ophy whose essential influence has not yet even begun. The 
greatness of the end consists not only in the essentiality of the 
closure of the great possibilitj e &Jautalso in the power to prepare 
a transition to something^holly other^ 

At the same time, however, " encTj yfers to the running out 
and the dissipation of all the effects of the previous history ot 
Western thinking. That is. it refers to a con f usion o t t he tradi- 
ti onal basic positions, value concepts, "and' Vr"ositi^rurthe] 
Usual inter pretation of beings, a confusion that will presumably 
smolder for a long time still and is already unrecognizable as 
such. We are standing at the end in this double sense. Therefore 
we must reflect on the beginning. 

b) The experience of the end by Holderlin and Nietzsche and 
their reflection on the beginning of Western history. 

Despite this brief clarification, the demand just articulated con- 
cerning a reflection on the beginning would be entirely arbitrary 
and presumptuous if we did not know— or, more prudently, if 
we could not know— that Holderlin and Nietzsche, the two who^ 
h ad the deepest experience of the en d of theWest in the dou ble 
sense (not as "decline"), cp juld_endure this experience and could 
transform it in their creative wor k only through their concomi- 
tant reflection pa the beginning of Western history, on what for 
the Greeks was necessity. If Holderlin and Nietzsche did not 
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stand— admittedly in a way still wholly unmastered and 
misunderstood— in the course of our history, then we would 
have no right to the demand to begin with the beginning. 

That these two knew the Greek b eginning, in a more original 
way than all previous ages, has its ground uniquely in the fact 
t hat they experienced for the first time the end of the West. To 
put it more sharply, they themselves, in their existence and work, 
became the end, each of them in a different wa y^ Conversely, it 
also hoids that they experienced the end and became the end 
only because the beginning overawed them and elevated them 
into greatness . Both the reflection on the first beginning and the 
founding of its end, an end equal to it and to its greatness, be- 
long together in the turning. 

The fact that both Holderlin and Nietzsche have now become 
so fashionable is surely no proof that we understand what it 
signifies that they stand in our history as the end of its first be- 
ginning and therefore reach beyond us. On the contrary, all in- 
dications, especially the ever growing number of books and dis- 
sertations about them, testify that we are now on the verge of 
accounting for Holderlin and Nietzsche historiographically and 
are thereby making each of them historically a deari letter. 

To mention only the ill treatment of Holderlin — mostly well- 
meant, as is everything we do— either his work is thought to be 
on behalf of the fatherland," and excerpts are made of those 
passages where the words "people," "hero," and the like occur, 
or he is openly or surreptitiously transposed into a "Christian" 
and then becomes a component of a quite dubious "apologetics." 
Or else he is extolled as the mediator between Classicism and Ro- 
manticism. In each case, we somehow catalo g t he poet as just an- 
other composer of poem s, dram as, and novels, next to authors 
such as Klopstock, Herder, Goethe, ScMIeiFrand'Kleist , instead 
of letting him be the decision h e is, a, decisio n whose fr uitfulness 
literary philistines wi ll neTeTsurm ise — in the first pladTbecause 
they do not want to be touched by it! U is a decision over the final 
flight or ne w advent of the gods, a decision" wl 
includes a pre-decision oyer our preparedni 



What is the purpose of 1 this reference to Holderlin and Nietz- 
sche? It is only meant to drive in this one point, that with re- 
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gard to our demand to begin with the beginning even Holderlin 
and Nietzsche: do not provide any justification or assistance as 
long as we take them historiographically, even if we do so accord- 
ing to such high measures as "fatherland" and "Christianity." 
Even Holderlin and Nietzsche, i.e., their work, must first become 
for us history, so that we might experience historically their his- 
torical reproduction of the beginning. Once again, all of this says 
simply that they will not be historical for us if we do not ourselves 
become creative in the corresponding domains or, more mod- 
esdy, become preparatory and questioning. Concernin g the de- 
mand to begin with the beginning, in order to overcome the end, 
the reference to Holderlin and Nietzsche cannot function as an 
appeal to authorities but only as a directive to unmastered t asks , 
ones not yet even recognized, and thus only as an intimation that 
we are by no means dogmatically presenting a private philoso- 
phy of history. 



§32. The destiny meted out to the Greeks: to begin thinking 
as an inquiry into beings as such and in terms of an 
experience of uncancealeduess as the basic character 
of beings (aXVjfleux, <|iiior«). 

In the course of developing the question of truth, we reached the 
point where we had to reflect on the fact that the Greeks indeed 
experienced the more original essence of truth (namely, the un- 
concealedness of beings) but that they did not deem truth itself 
and its essence worthy of any original questioning, in fact so little 
that Greek philosophy, at the end of its golden age, even came to 
forsake this original essence. In view of that event, we had to ask: 
why did 6t\r\^eun itself and as such not become for the Greeks 
worthy of questioning and even the most worthy of questioning? 
Our answer lies first of all in the form of a conjecture: it was not 
out of a debility in the power of thinking or even out of for- 
getfulness and the superficiality of always pursuing the new 
and the latest that the Greeks omitted the more original question 
of aXTjdcia as such but out of their power to be equal to their 
own destiny and to carry it out all the way to its farthest extremity. 
What destiny was meted out to their thought? What was the 
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task assigned to their thinking? Can we be so presumptuous as to 
dare to decide this question? For even if we simply invoke what 
the Greeks accomplished in matters of thinking, this accomplish- 
ment might have been a deviation from their actual destiny. For- 
tunately, what is at issue here is not the "results" of their philos- 
ophy but the very character of their thinking, their way of 
questioning, the direction from which they pursued an answer to 
their questioning. TJieir_destiny was^something into whichjhey 
were compelled ever anew, something their thinkers, despite bey 
Jng basically different, nevertheless u ndersto od as the sa me, 
something that for them was therefore a necessit y. Every neces - 
sity lays hold of man out of a need. Every need beco mes compel- 
ling out of, and within, a basic disposition. 

These directives delineate the path that might lead us to re- 
flect on what was meted out to the Greeks as the task of thinking 
and might thereby lead to a reflection on the beginning. 

The destiny and task of thought of the Greeks was not to think 
this or that but to begin thinking itself and to establish it on its 
ground. Thinking, as the form of the act of philosophy, here 
means t h at eruptio n and tha t procedure of man thanks to which 
he is established in*th^nTd*st of beings, in face of beings as a_ 
whole 1 .and knows himself as belonging to these beings. 1 ne basic 
work of this thinking is therefore the question of beings them- 
selves, what they are as such and as a whole. 

How did the Greeks answer this question? What sort of basic 
determination did they force upon beings or, better, what char- 
acter of beings as such did the Greeks allow to be ascendent over 
themselves, so that these same Greeks might emerge and rise up 
in themselves? 

In the context of the present lectures, we can speak about 
these matters only by way of certain formulas. Beings as such are 
<trim<;. Now we must immediately put out of play all later inter- 
pretations and translations of this first, more reticent than ex- 
pressive, designation of beings. That is, we must set aside all 
those interpretations that understand 4>ixrt«; as "nature," 
whereby nature itself, depending on its sense in later antiquity, 
in Christianity, or in modernity, means quite different things, 
though always belonging to one single context. 

Being, as such, impressed the Greeks as the constant, that 
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which stands in itself over and against what falls and collapses. 
Being— the Greeks experienced it as the constant, in the sense of 
the^ £ersisten£,_oyer a nd against the chan ging of"~whirmerely 
arises and then againchsappears. The bein gness of bein gs — that 
means_c onstancy in the" double sense of 4fefsisteriCfb and ^ura- 
"Oon-jBeings, as the constant, understood in this way in opposi- 
tion to change and decay, are therefore ent i rely what is present^ 
o pposed "to everything absent and all mere dissolution. Con- 
staj^_and_especiaUy_presence posi t back on itself whatev er 
comes into existence as constant and present, but they do not 
posit it away; theyTnstall it in itself as the uprightness of the form 
versus the deformity of all confusion. The constant, what is 
present out of itself and for med in itself, unfolds out of itself and 
for itself its contour ah' cfits limit, y er ^ .eve rythi ng merelj Jfloa£ 
ing away and iimitiess.(ConsUncy^pTe^nce^fe ri n^ndfiim^all 
these, especially in the simpli ci ty of their reciprocal relations, be-. 
long to and deter mine what resoun ds in the Greek word (frtxris as 
the designation of beings in tfielFEeingness. 

Nevertheless, we have no t vet mentioned t he most essential de- 
termination of bein gs^mosLessential becau se it permeates ail the 
other determinations. T he coustaju^ as what stands in itself andT 
m enduring , does not yiel d, sta nds out ag ainstd ecay and ch ange 
and is elevated oyer them. What isjtresent, as repudiating aJHfi^ 
appearaiicej is^ what . js self-rep resen ting. Th e form, that which 
holds in check all confusion, is the overwhelmin g and the imp os- 
i ng. Tiie limit, as the defense ag ainst the li mitless, suspends 
mere progress and .rises above it. Hence, according t othe dete i^ 
minations we mentioned , and »i_their^ mutual [ belonging to- 
gether, a being is in the first^place and^ntirdy something that 
stands out against and is elevated over, something that repre- 
sents ^itself from Itself, the imposing and what7T^JTr>se. n 
above — in brief: The emergi ng, a nd thus the unconcealed, over 
and. against thje conceaiec[/a'nd"the withdrawing! All determina- 
tions of the beingness of beings— the two senses of( £onstanc foas 
well a ^resenc^fornj} an4J»riij )— are pervaded and"dominated 
by IHFbhe na med last, the determinatiorTthat genuinely shoul d" 
be named first: unconcealedness, otXin-8cta. 

What Is" the result of all this? AATjticia is for the Greeks 
a— indeed, the— basic determination of beings themselves. That 
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will strike us today and in fact all non-Greeks as strange, and 
we will completely accept it only with difficulty and very slowly. 
Yet if we are able to repeat it, a plethora of essential insights will 
accompany it. Unconcealedness— that is the decisive answer to 
the single question of the Greek thinkers, whose questioning 
began the beginning of thinking, namely the question, what are 
beings? AX-qfleia as unconcealedness gathers in itself the pri- 
mordial Greek meaning of the primordial word (Jrixriq. For this 
word designates that which emerges from itself and unfolds it- 
self and holds sway, such as the rose emerges and in emerging is 
what it is. It designates beings as such, just as a great look of the 
eye opens itself, and once opened and holding sway, can be 
found again only in a look that perceives it itself. 

The answer to a question of thinking, and esp ecially to the 
question of thinking, the one that first establishesall thi nkingjn^ 
it s be girmjrigtJte.j . the answer to a philosophical question, is 
never a result that can be detached and locked up in a pro posi- 
tion. Such an answer does not allow itself to be cut off from the 
question. On the contrary, this answer is an essential answer only 
if, and to the extent that, it belongs to the very questioning and is 
retained within it— as its completion. With regard to the usual 
way of thinking, intending, and questioning— and certainly alto- 
gether righdy so— the answer is that which eliminates the ques- 
tion. There, to answer is to satisfy and eliminate the question. 
But with the philosophical answer, "Beings are unconcealed- 
ness" (<t>\xns, aMVSeia), the questioning does not stop b ut pre- 
cisely begins and unfolds itself as the beginning. T hat is to say, in 
the light of this interpretation of beings as unconcealedness, it 
was then the task of the Greeks to ask what beings are, to ask this 
more clearly, more foimdationally, and more manifoldly. 



RECAPITULATION 



1) The lack of an inquiry into unconcealedness on the 
part of the Greeks and the necessity of their task. # 

Our inquiry into the essence of truth encountered, within a cri- 
tique of the traditional concept of truth, the op ennes s of beings. 
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This openness was presented as what is most questionable, as the 
place where the question of the essence of truth has to begin, on 
condition t hat t he ques tion of truth bears wi thin itself a necessity 
PI°E?E to 't. one w h' c h un folds itself as soon a s the question j s 
raised. At the same time, it turned out that the Greeks experi- 
enced originally the essence of truth as aXf)deia, as the uncon- 
cealedness of beings . Openness as we intend it an d u nconceale d- 
ness as spoken of by the Greeks are, at least apparendy, the same. 
There is, however, an essential distinction: for the Greeks, 
unconcealedness remained unquestioned; for us it is what is 
mqst^japrtr^of questioning. Why did the Greeks not inquire 
into SVfydeux itself? Their lack of inquiry could leave us indif- 
ferent; indeed, many might rejoice that in this way some ques- 
tions are still left to us. But the lack of inquiry on the part of the 
Greeks is not something indifferent. For we must bear in mind 
that to die Greeks otATjfleia was a— indeed lAe— determination 
of beings themselves and that the question of beings 
themselves— what they are— became the philosophical question 
of the Greeks. Thus the quesdon of the unconcealedness of be- 
ings, and hence the question of unconcealedness itself, rested di- 
recdy in the path of the most properly Greek philosophical in- 
quiry into beings! Nevertheless, they did not raise that quesdon. 
If they omitted it, not out of Degligence or some other incapac- 
ity, but out of a necessity included in their very task, then we 
must reflect on what kind of task this was, in order to under- 
stand their lack of inquiry and thus come to know how our own 
questioning is related to that task. 

The task of the Greeks was nothing less than the establishment 
of the beginning of philosophy. To understand this beginning is 
for us perhaps most difficult, for we are standing within the orbit 
of the end of that beginning. 

2) Nietzsche and Holderlin as end and as transition, 
each in his own way. 

Wc understand end here in a double sense. The end, insofaras_it_ 
gathers into itself all essential possibilities of the h istory of a be- 
ginning, is not the cessation of something over~an cr~d one, but, 
gu iteto the con trary, i t is a naffirmation oftFic beginning by wa ^ 
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of a completion of its possibilities, ones which grew out of what 
followed the beginning. Tjjisjznd of the first beg i nning of the 
his tory of Western philosophy is Nietzsche; in this sen s e and only 
"i n this sense must we interpret him in the future i f his work is to 
be what it must also be as that end— namel y, a transition. All 
judgment and evaluation of Nietzsche which have another ori- 
entation may very well have their determined and conditional 
usefulness, yet they remain philosophically inessential and erro- 
neous. In this context there is no need to speak of the usual ex- 
ploitation and even plundering of Nietzsche . Nietzsche is in an 
essential sense the end of Western ph iloso phy. 

At the same time, however, and above all, we are standing 
within the twilight of the end of Western thinking especially in a 
second sense, according to which end means the running out 
and the running astray of the confusion of the various basic po- 
sitions, valuations, concepts, and systems as they have been pre- 
pared and formed throughout the centuries. This end— the 
product of an uprooted and no longer even recognizable tradi- 
tion of frozen modes of thought— has Its own duration, presum- 
ably one which is still to last a long time. It can yet dominate and 
persist, even if another beginning has begun long ago. In the 
protracted expiration of the end, former "modes of thought" 
will presumably be taken up again and again, and the end will 
characteristically be a succession of "renaissances." 

The reception of the work of Holderlin throughout a whole 
century is historical proof that the genuine end, i.e., the great 
echo of the greatness of the beginning, can be put aside and re- 
main without influence. 

We conclude from this that history itself is not only multi-lev- 
elled, that in it not only do successive epochs overlap, but that we 
know almost nothing of its genuine reality, above all because our 
grounds of knowledge here are insufficient and are becoming 
more and more insufficient due to the news media. This scarcely 
understood contemporary phenomenon tells us in advance what 
we are supposed to want to know and how we are to know it. In 
a transformed way, and enhanced into gigantic proportions of 
range and speed, the news media accomplish what was once the 
function of Urropeiv, the exploration of remarkable things. 

We of today stand— for the most part, unwittingly— to a great 
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extent, indeed almost exclusively, in the twilight of this expiring 
end of Western thinking but not yet in the orbit of the end iir the 
first sense. For if it came to that, we would immediately proceed 
to a transition; but nowhere do I see in the domain of thinking, 
insofar as we can speak of it, a sign that a step has been taken on 
the great span of the bridge into the future, or indeed that such 
a step is even wanted. 

That should not surprise us, as long as Holderlin and Ni- 
etzsche are merely well-intentioned and familiar names and ep- 
ithets. We would today hardly know anything of the character 
and the necessity of a reflection on the first beginning, if these 
both— each in a different way at once thinker and poet— did not 
stand in the path of our history, each, again, in a respectively dif- 
ferent historical place. Since both of them, each in his own way, 
are end and transition, the beginning had to appear primordially 
to them, and a knowledge of the end had to awaken in them. 
Thereby Holderlin, although further from us as reckoned histo- 
riographically, is the more futural. That is, he reaches beyond 
Nietzsche, not because Nietzsche himself knew Holderlin since 
the end of his youth, but because Holderlin, the poet, is further 
ahead than Nietzsche, the thinker, who, in spite of everything, 
was not able to acknowledge in an original way the primordial 
question of the Greeks and to nnfold it. He remained precisely in 
this respect, more sternly than in any other, under the decisive 
influence of his epoch, one which was decadent in thinking and 
above all unrefined and lacking style. 

We name and refer to Holderlin here, as elsewhere, only 
within the circumference of the singular task of a thoughtful re- 
flection on the Grst, and that means on the other, future, begin- 
ning of Western thinking. Hence we do not take up Holderlin 
out of some sort of "aesthetic" predilection for this poet over oth- 
ers, i.e., out of some sort of (probably quite arbitrary) literary- 
historiograph ical evaluation of Holderlin over and against other 
poets. Once again, we need to stress that our point of view on 
Holderlin and the essence of poetry is unique— unique precisely 
in that in itself it sets itself outside of every comparison. Our in- 
tention in making visible the essence of poetry as Holderlin has 
posited it in his work is not to "improve" the concept of poetry or 
to change it, so that a new norm might be available, with the help 
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of which one could then also examine other poets. Such a project 
would at most reveal that this concept of poetry is not appropri- 
ate to other poets. Holderliir, or his work, the latter in its entire 
fragmentary character, is being viewed, within the compass of 
our task, only as a— as the— not yet raised question of the future 
of our history, and this again only under the presupposition that 
the question of the essence of truth is an essential one for the 
preparation of this history. Thus we are here not in the least 
competing with the historiography of literature or the history of 
the spirit, and our project cannot at all be assumed therein. 

Only if we hold fast to the work of Holderlin, only if we sur- 
vive the work of Nietzsche, instead of evading it, only then will 
our question be on its assigned path, and only then will we un- 
derstand this reflection on the first beginning and especially on 
what did not occur in it. 

3) The task of the Greeks: to sustain the first beginning. 

We contend that it was because the Greeks sustained their task 
that they did not inquire into dA/rideia as such. TJidrjask-was-- 
th e question: what are beings as such? The manner in which they 
asked (i.e., answered) this question must make evident why thb 
questioning occluded for them the question of aX^fleia, and 
why this occlusion was not a restriction of their questioning but 
its completion, i.e., the sustaining of the first beginning. 

The Greeks experienced beings as <J>otis. We attempted to 
characterize, by way of a mere series of formulas, what resounds 
in this denomination of beings as such and what was conceived in 
a unitary way in the various directions taken by the Greek inter- 
pretation of beings as such. A really sufficient presentation 
would have to accomplish nothing less than an explication of the 
entire history of the Greek quesuon of being, as it has been 
transmitted to us in the sources: beginning with the fragments of 
Anaximander and ending with the Physics and Metaphysics of Ar- 
istotle. 

The Greeks experienced and conceived of beings as such as 
what is constant, in the sense of what persists in itself as well as in 
the sense of the enduring. Beings are for the Greeks what is 
present, irapcov, over and against what is absent, otiredv. They 
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call beings the form, over and against the formless. Beings are 
for them the self-limiting, over and against the limitless and the 
dissolving. In these determinations there resides, in different 
ways and often hardly articulated, the basic character of standing 
out and standing over, emerging self-representing and standing 
"there," rising above, enclosing and preserving. The basic char- 
acter of beings as such is this emerging, self-unfolding, and jut- 
ting-forth: the unconcealed. The fundamental character of 
<j>fox<; is ixXiifleia, and <Jrixns, if it is to be understood in the 
Greek sense and not misinterpreted by later modes of thought, 
must be determined on the basis of aVrjdeioc. 

The Greeks inquired into beings and asked what they are as 
such, and they answered: unconcealedness. But this answer is a 
philosophical one. That means it does not Finish off the ques- 
tioning but, on the contrary, requires that the question be pur- 
sued and unfolded all the more: what are beings? 



§33. The beginning of thinking and the 
essential determination of man. 

a) The sustaining of the recognition of beings in their 
beingness and the essential determination of man as the 
perceiver of beings as such (vow; and \670s). 

In their great beginning, _by means of .which they be gan t hink- 
ing7TeT7 be gan thT interpretati on of being s as such , the Greeks 
would have renounced their most prop^r_ta^k _ Tf^e^Jia^ex- 
pressly q uestioned aXfr&eioMtself. How sq?They would then not 
have been questionin g any long er, j^, they would not have kept 
themselves on the pa^h_otdheir questioning, one which comes to 
completion precisely with that answer and thereby is completely 
consummated. For, in order to remain within the question of be- 
ing, they had to remain on the periphery of that which brings 
this question to its final end, namely, the answer 8v, aViyQcia— 
since only in such a way would beings as such be unconcealed for 
them as constancy, presence, form, and limit. Only in such a way 
did the Greeks preserve for themselves thejipace within which 
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the whole richness of their thinking, and consequently the deter- 
minations of beings, could unfold. 

To inquire into aVijfteia, to question aXiidcux itself within 
thc_cjrcuit_and injhe direction of primordial quesdonin g, would 
me an to debilitate the answer as w ell as the qu estioning itself? 
For— as strange as it may sound— the greaTestoebilitation of es- 
sential questioning does not consist in being withdrawn into 
something more original bu t in bei n g harde ned in i ts own obvi- 
ousn ess, petrified , and degraded jnto a mere forrnujab y which it 
may be passed on from everyone to everyone. And in fact, the 
moment aVrjtieia began to relinquish its primordial essence, 
i.e., unconcealedness, in favor of the correctness it itself founds, 
in this decisive moment, whose preparation takes place in Plato's 
thinking, the great philosophy of the Greeks comes to an end. 

The lack of inquiry into cttaq-deia as such is not a neglect but, 
quite to the contrary, the secure adherence of the Greeks to the 
task meted out to them. This lack of inquiry— this non-occur- 
rence of questioning into otX.ijd€ia— is the greatest. Why? Be- 
cause it requires perseverance in a necessity: that is, in the task of 
bringing beings as such to a first recognition and thus 10 their 
most simple interpretation. It is easy to steal away quickly from 
something barely understood to what is new and excidng; it is 
seductive and eflbrdess to evade what is simple tn favor of the 
distractions of the multifarious and the novel. But to sustain that 
first recognition of beings as such in their beingness, as the 
Greeks did, is the most difficult and in its simplicity the most un- 
canny. ^MtjTad_jp^c^rjoj^t m the_fu might arise 
for the West a beginning to its thinking and man himself could 
know himself as a being in the midst of being s. 

For what is required to recognize beings as such in their basic 
character of rtrims and otXYj-fteia? Nothing less than the basic at- 
titude of the simple percepdon of beings in their beingness and 
thus in that single feature determining beings as such. Conse- 
quently, from t his basic att itude of man toward beings as such, 
the essence of man hacHo be determined auhe same time as that 
being which, in the midst of beings, lets these beings as a whole 
jippcar before it self in order to perceivejind preserve them in 
their constancy, presence, form, and limit: jn their unconcealed^* 
ness. Therefore it happened that man, bound up with this be- 
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ginning of thinking, was determined as that being whose distinc- 
tiveness consists in perceiving beings as such. 

Thii^rception"is in Greek voety-vous, and this original taking 
together and gathering of beings out of what they are in advance 
in the "one," ¥v, is in Greek Xi-yciv, gathering together, and 
\670s. This perception is the opposite, of a mere passive taking 
in; it js rather the constant le ttin g e merge and letting stand forth 
in presence, by which beings are precisely posited back on Them- 
selves! Perception, vociv, is letting <t>\xri,s hoId~sway o r, as we may 
" also say, the lettin g be of beings in what the y are. Man is the per^ 
ceiver of beings, th e guaran tor of t h eir be ing ness, i.e. .jofLt heir 
truth. A 670S, the taking together and gathering of beings in view 
ofjhe one which they are as beings, is not a su bsequent piecing 
to gether o f jndividuaf bein gs but an original anticipatory gath- 
ering, of all that can be encountered, in th^owg^ t hat beings are, 
whereby individual b ein gs as such t hen first j^come visible. 

b) The transformation of the primordial determination of the 

essence of man, as the perceiver of beings, into the 
determination of the essence of man as the rational animal. 

Standing in the midst of beings and belonging to them, man is 
experienced immediately and primarily as an animal, in Greek 
£$ov, in Latin animal. But it appears man is that animal whose 
distinguishing mark is to perceive beings; his basic faculty is per- 
ception and gathering, vow; and Xo-yos, or, transposed into Latin, 
ratio. Homo est animal rationale. We have been accustomed for a 
long time now to the translation, "Man is the rational animal." 
This is the conception of man which is still valid today; we still 
envision a doubling with regard to man. On the one hand, we 
conceive of man "biologically" as an animal, and on the other 
hand we appeal to his reason and rationality and make reason, 
"logic," the norm of his action. We consider man simply as a 
member of the human race, yet we require his politics to be "ra- 
tional and logical." Man is thcrational animal. We accept that as 
so obvious that it never occurs to us to think that this interpreta- 
tion of man could very well have its origin in a certain particular 
beginning, and that means at the same time that it could have 
distanced itself in the meanwhile very far from that origin and 
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could actually be somethin g utterly questionable i nstead of obvi- 
ous. 

How far removed is this rational animal, this understanding of 
man's essence, from the primordial rank which thought at its be- 
ginning assigned to him? We can recapture nothing anymore of 
this beginning, i.e., of this necessity. For the primordial determi- 
nation of man as the perceiver and preserver of beings was soon 
abandoned. Perception became reason, and this in turn became 
a faculty of a soul belonging to a body. All this itself became 
merely a part of beings and an occurrence within beings. In 
Christianity, the soul gradually became the soul of the single in- 
dividual, whose otherworldly salvation dominated everything 
else, a salvation which becomes certain only in faith and not in 
ratio. Man and human reason are not even any longer an occur- 
rence within beings but, together with beings themselves, are 
now only creatures and something created, delivered over to a 
fleeting and not genuine sojourn 011 earth. Of that perceiver and 
preserver of beings, nothing more remains. 

And yet, in its separation from faith, reason once again makes 
itself autonomous through a self-interpretation, a new one, no 
longer in the primordial manner but in a way determined by 
Christianity. Reason assumes for itself the planning, construct- 
ing, and making of the world. Beings are no longer diverts in the 
Greek sense but "nature," i.e., that which is captured in the plan- 
ning and projects of calculation and placed in the chains of an- 
ticipatory reckonings. Reason now becomes ever more rational, 
and all beings turn out to be its contrivances, this word under- 
stood in an essential and not in a derogatory way. Man becomes 
ever more inventive and clever but at the same time more com- 
mon and smaller. The occasions and the possibilities in which 
man brings his contrivances into play become limitless by virtue 
of these very contrivances. All this does not exclude, but pre- 
cisely requires, that everything calculating reason posits over and 
against itself as limit, namely the a-rational, i.e., what can no 
longer be calculated by it, gains validity in reason's own way, pre- 
cisely within the compass of its contrivances. The more frantic 
the contrivances and calculations of reason, the stronger and the 
more widespread is the cry for lived experience. Both are exces- 
sive and arc mutually exchangeable. What is more, the contriv- 
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ances, e.g., the gigantic accomplishments of technology, become 
themselves the greatest "lived experience," and the lived experi- 
ences seek the form of a contrivance. A boxing match is a "lived 
experience," but surely not for the boxers themselves; they have 
no lived experience, but at the limit they still box; the lived ex- 
perience resides in the spectators, and what is lived is the entire 
display of a grand-production theater. The lived experience be- 
comes a contrivance; let us reflect a moment on what has been 
put together in the term "confessional front," a term which is not 
merely due to the process of forming it [denken wir einmal einen 
Augenblick nach, was im Wort "Bekenntnisfront" sick zusammenge- 
funden hat, und doss es zu diesem Wort, nickt nur zum Vorgang kommt]. 

The lived experience as our contrivance, and the latter itself as 
a lived experience— what arises in this process as a whole cannot 
be attributed to any one individual but is the process in which 
man, conscious of himself, and operating, as the "rational ani- 
mal," draws the ultimate consequences ef his "culture" and "civ- 
ilization": the most extreme distancing from his primordialh/ es- 
tablished position with regard 10 beings. It is one and the same 
process that the original essence of truth could not be retained 
and that historical man everywhere comes to his end along with 
his contrivances and lived experiences. No wonder that for us to- 
day only rarely and with difficulty does it become clear what oc- 
curred in the beginning of Western thinking as beginning. 



§34. The need and the necessity of our inquiry into 
unconcealedness itself on the basis of a more original 
understanding of the first beginning. 

The adherence of the Greeks to the beginning, to an inquiry into 
beings as such, and their adherence to the first answer, to the un- 
folding of what it opens up, hence their lack of inquiry into 
truth, are not omissions or failures but testimony to the power of 
the Greeks to be equal to a necessity. If we now ask, and perhaps 
must ask, what this unconcealedness itself is, then our inquiry 
cannot be a mere making up for an omission. Then what must it 
be, if it is the preparation for the occurrence of something not 
yet come to pass? What must our questioning be at least and at 
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first, and indeed by necessity? It must again be a necessity and 
even again a beginning, bnt a different one. 

Why are we asking the question of the essence of truth? Only 
because there is something to "criticize" in the previous concep- 
tion of truth? That would be a shallow and pitiful reason. But 
then where is the necessity, i.e., as we put it, where is the need? 
The need and the necessity are peculiar and unique precisely in 
that they remain at first concealed to us, making it seem as if our 
thinking were subject to no need at all, as if we could and should 
continue to ramble on blissfully in the previous philosophy, i.e., 
misuse it recklessly and mix it all up, provided we now only apply 
the racial to it and give the whole a correct political face. This is 
not to say that these are inessential for our reflection, but what is 
still more essential is that we know or learn to know that great 
tasks require a great preparation and a still greater investment if 
they are to be preserved in their dignity. 

We must bring ourselves explicidy into confrontation with our 
need, which we can do only if we face up to an essential need and 
its necessity and for that purpose first provide our eyes with vi- 
sual power. If we cannot supply this from our own resources, 
then we must seek it, and will be able to find it, solely where 
once, and only once, a beginning had begun. We must try to un- 
derstand the beginning of Western thinking in this regard in a 
still more original way. 

The primordial history of the essence of truth gives rise to 
truth as the essence of beings themselves, as unconcealedness. 
This primordial positing of the essence, which is the task as- 
signed to the beginning of the beginning, excludes an inquiry 
into otXfi'Qeia itself. It is now clear that this lack of questioning 
originated out of the necessity to present, to preserve, and to un- 
fold, once and for all, beings in their beingness. What need gave 
rise to this necessity? In any event, something necessary emerged 
for the Greeks, having nothing to do with the comportment of 
some individual or other, nor with the comportment of a society, 
but which ignited the beginning of a history, indeed of the history 
in which we are still located. 

To be sure, it would be erroneous and infantile to think that 
the ones who had to begin this beginning were aware of it in the 
same retrospective way as we who have come after. For suppos- 
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ing this knowledge were alive then, even if only in vague sur- 
mises, the necessity of tho task would have forfeited its greatness 
and its essentiality. For everything necessary that is supported by 
a known goal is thereby already tainted in its unconditionally 
and purity. The necessary, in its greatest form, always exists with- 
out the crutches of the why and the wherefore and without the 
support of the whereunto and the thereunto. In such necessity, 
then, a pre-eminent need must be pressing, so that what is nec- 
essary might be experienced and endured. 

RECAPITULATION 



1) The rigor and inner order of questioning in 
distinction to the systematization of a system. 

In developing the question of truth it is important to stress again 
and again that everything depends on the course of our proce- 
dure. But that is not meant in the usual sense; i.e., it does not 
mean that the "systematic context" is to be kept in view so that all 
the particulars might be integrated correctly. For what is at issue 
is not a systematic doctrine of truth ar a discussion of theses on 
the essence of truth which are supposed to coalesce into a doc- 
trinal system. The epoch of philosophical "systems" is gone for 
ever— not because the material of knowledge has swollen so 
enormously that it can no longer be ordered or even surveyed, 
but because the very essence of knowledge has been trans- 
formed, above all in distinction and oppositioo to modern 
knowledge, which alone in itself and for itself demands "system- 
atization." In the great beginning of Occidental thinking, there 
were (and this indeed by necessity) not yet systems and after the 
end of this first beginning there will no longer be systems. Why? 
Because a deeper necessity will rule thinking and questioning 
and because their inner order and rigor will be concealed to the 
seemingly unsurpassable (because it is transparent) complete- 
ness of a system. A system is the highest form of knowledge only 
under two conditions: 

1. if and as long as all things that can be known, beings as such, 
are determined according to the guiding line of thinking; 
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2. if and as long as thinking founds itself upon ultimate prin- 
ciples concerning itself and determines all foundation as a de- 
duction from these principles. 

Yet even if both these conditions have already been shaken, the 
rigor of questioning and its course are by no means therefore 
submerged. It is just that the rigor and the way of procedure can 
now no longer be ruled by the systematization of a system. 

In the unfolding of the question of truth, everything depends 
on the course of our procedure. The consequential fact that for 
centuries the conception of knowledge was determined in terms 
of modern science is the reason that philosophy can free itself 
only with great difficulty from the trammels of scientific system- 
atization. That is to say, everything which does not appear to be a 
scientific treatment of an object or of a range of objects is taken 
to be "psychology," i.e., a description of the way philosophical 
thinking is "hved." There may very well be such descriptions; the 
philosophy of Nietzsche, to a large extent and in almost every- 
thing he himself published, can be misinterpreted along these 
lines. 

a) Historical reflection on the necessity of the first 
beginning; acquisition of the norms for the necessity 
of our own question of truth. 

If here in these lectures we say so little about the essence of truth 
itself and present no theory of truth but instead linger constantly 
over the questioning of this question of truth, then it seems we 
are dealing more with the "lived experience" nf thr question of 
truth than with the essence of truth. Nevertheless, this course of 
our procedure is neither a systematization of the problem of 
truth nor a psychology of its problematization. What is it then? A 
designation will not accomplish anything if we do not under- 
stand what is transpiring here. 

The short critical discussion of the traditional concept of truth 
passed over into a historical reflection on the beginning of West- 
ern thought. This reflection sees itself now led to the point of 
thinking through the necessity of that questioning in the accom- 
plishment of which aX'pdcia, the unconcealedness of beings, 
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truth, once came to knowledge, without itself becoming a ques- 
tion. Our historical reflection must ponder the necessity of the 
question of truth. This necessity is not an object of psychology; it 
is something else entirely. The necessity of the question of truth 
is rather that which decides about the "content" the essential de- 
termination of truth must have in the future. Our reflection pro- 
ceeds in a completely different way than any systematization of 
the issues in the question of truth. 

The reflection on the necessity of the question of truth decides 
its originality and essentiality. It decides whether, and how, that, 
which in the beginning blazed as &X.fjdeia, to be extinguished 
soon thereafter, can once more become the glowing fire of the 
hearth of our existence [Dasein]. A precondition is that we be ca-! 
pable of thinking the essence of &Vntieta correcdy. Our histor- 
ical reflection has therefore pointed to something whose full 
bearing we cannot yet appreciate: namely, that truth was in the 
beginning the basic character of beings themselves. Which 
means at the same time that truth is to be known and thought in 
connection with the quesdon of beings as such. But this question 
is the beginning of Western thought. And that implies that the 
necessity of the knowledge of truth goes hand in hand widi the 
necessity of this beginning. Only in inflection on it do we acquire 
the sufficient norms for the necessity which must determine our 
(inestioning of truth, if this questioning is not to degenerate im- 
mediately into an indifferent dismembering of the coneept of 
truth or into a mere substitution of a transformed doctrine for 
the traditional one, without having prepared what is most indis- 
pensable: a complete transformation of the style of thinking and 
questioning. 

Now it has been shown finally ^iatjjie_questionj>f the Greeks, 
the primordial q uestion about beings as such, is of such a kjnd 
that it precludes an inquiry into aX-nfteiot as such. For un con- 
ceajednessjsjhe deter mination of b ejngs t hat in g e neral and in 
advance constitutes the field of v iew within which becom e possi- 
ble the manifestation of the characters of be in gs we mentioned 
and hence the fulfillment of the questio n of bein gs. In order to 
bring into view what resides in a yisuajfield, the visual fieldjtsejf , 
must precisely light up first, so that it might illu minate wha t re^ 
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sides within it; however, it cannot and may not be seen explicitly. 
The field of view, AX-rifteta, must in a certain sense be-ever- 
j oefced'.. 

The first task was the n to apprehend being s as he in gs, to in- 
sta l l the pure recognition of beings as su ch, and noth ing more. 
This was quite enou gh if we con side r what was simultaneously 
grounded with it: the primord ial determination of man as that" 
being^ which, in the midst of beings as a whole, lets beings hol d 
sway in their unconcealedness. This letting hold sway is accom- 
plished by exhibiting beings in their forms and modes of pres- 
ence and by pres erving beings ther ein— occurrenc es i n which 
poetry as well as painting and sculpture', the act that founds a 
st ate; and the worshipping of the gods first obtain their essence, 
bringing these essences into being historically and as history by, 
their words and works, actions and raptures, assaults and down- , 
1afls~ 

3 ) The origin of the apprehension of man as the rational 
animal out of an inability to sustain the first beginning. 

The beginning of the determination of/marQm the basis of his 
relation to beings as such was only a ursTTnception and did not 
remain the beg i nning. What followed was incapable of adhering 
to this grounding of the essence of man in its pnmordiahty, i.e., 
to create it ever more origina ll y Therefore it had to be pointed 
out briefly how the subsequent and now ordinary apprehension 
of man as rational animal o ri ginated frojn an inability to sustain 
that great beginning ,in which man had to bring himself before 
beings as sucn and had to be a being in the, midst of being s. 

We have exposed the most extreme and for us today the most 
visible developments of this history of the determination of the 
essence of man not in order to begin a sterile "critique of cul- 
ture" or the like, nor even just to portray the "contemporary sit- 
uation" of man. On the contrary, it is entirely and solely as con- 
nected to the question of truth and the history of its essence that 
we have referred to the distance between today's universally 
common conception of man and its beginning. For if now on the 
basis of a preparation which has lasted centuries, and was espe- 
cially accomplished in the modern period, beings have become a 
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contrivance of reason, of a reason which in principle nothing 
may resist, and if thereby this reason, as a being, appeals to lived 
experience, and if furthermore it should happen that the con- 
trivance fails and "cites" destiny, then this reference to the con- 
trivance and to the lived experience is naming only the two poles 
between which the ordinary conception of truth— correctness— 
oscillates. 

The determination of truth as correctness is not the indiffer- 
ent and innocuous theory of a scholastic "logic" which has been 
obsolete for ages. Correctness is the calculable adjustment and 
adaptation of all human behavior to the end of contrivances. 
Whatever resists these contrivances will be crushed. Yet correct- 
ness, in its effect and its success, is appropriated, preserved as a 
possession, and carried over into use and profit through lived 
experience. Al the beginning of modern thought, Descartes for 
the first time posited the certainty of the ego, a certainty in which 
man is made secure of beings as the object of his representations. 
Now this certainty is the germ of what today, a sJ'Uved ex peri- 
ence," constitutes the basic form of being human. It is one of the 
ironierof history that our age has discovered— admittedly, very 
late— t he need to ref ute Descartes, and takes issue with hiln and 
his intellectualism By appe"aling~lo "lived-expeTciencer' -whereas - 
lived experience is only a base descendent of the Cartesian cogito — 
ergo mm. 

We conclude-from this allusion that the conception of man is 
tied to his (position within truth and toward truth and that con- 
versely the 'status of the question of truth) i.e., above all, the for-' 
getting and disregarding of this question, always corresponds to 
a determined self-comprehension of man and of his relation to 
beings as such. Admittedly, this does not yet decide anything 
about the genuine character of the essential relation between 
truth and man. Above all, we may not understand the transfor- 
mation of the self-understanding of man psychologically or in 
terms of the history of culture. These psychological, moral, and 
cultural transformations all move within one single constant 
comprehension of man— a constancy that has now been shaken 
and requires a first great transformation. This can only be ap- 
preciated on the basis of the relation of man to beings as such 
and to their truth. It follows that this transformation is rarer 
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than we might think and that it has its most concealed but at the 
same time most powerful ground in the conception of beings as 
such and in the necessity of this conception. 

Assuming that we are facing an essential transformation of the 
essence of truth and, in union with that, a transformation of the 
position of man within beings and toward beings, then this trans- 
formation can only arise from a necessity, one equal to the ne- 
cessity of the beginning. Those who are preparing this transfor- 
mation must be ready for such a necessity. This readiness can 
only be generated through a knowledge of the necessity. Such 
knowledge, which is not a mere handling of cognitions, has a 
transformative power and grows out of reflection— for us here 
out of reflection on the necessity of the questioning in whose 
circuit and as whose visual field the essence of truth first shone 
as 6\Tj-9ewt, i.e., out of reflection on the character of the neces- 
sity of the beginning of Western thinking. Every necessity, how- 
ever, emerges, according to its type, out of a need. 



Chapter Five 



The Need and the Necessity 
of the First Beginning 
and the Need and the 
Necessity of an Other Way 
to Question and to Begin 



§35. The distress of not knowing the way out or the way in, as a 
mode of Being. The untrodden time-space of the between. 

What sort of need held sway in the necessity to put in motion the 
beginning nf Western thinking? And what do we understand 
here by "need"? "Need" is redolent of misery and complaint, it 
connotes deprivation and requirement, and on the whole it 
means lack, absence, "away," "not." Not every negation is nega- 
tive in a depreciatory sense. Silence, for example, means the ab- 
sence, the "away," and the "not" of noise and disturbance. But 
here we are just interpreting something original as negative with 
the aid of the negative, namely, noise and disturbance, without 
considering the essence of "not" and "no." Not everything nega- 
tive needs to be deficient and certainly not miserable and lamen- 
table. We have the habit of interpreting need and care only on 
the basis of our everyday surrounding world of what is disturb- 
ing, lamentable, and burdensome; i.e., we make our griefs and 
afflictions the measure of things. This habit of ours is so inerad- 
icable that it apparendy has an exclusive claim to justification, yet 
we must ever anew attempt to win back, or, perhaps, first de- 
velop, for our language a hidden power of naming the essential. 
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If we speak of need as that which makes needful the highest 
form of necessity, we are not referring to misery and lack. Never- 
theless, we are thinking of a not, a negative. But we know little 
enough of the negative and the "no," for example in forms of re- 
fusal, deferment, and failure. Yet all that is not nothingness but is at 
most (if not something higher still) its opposite . It never enters the 
field of view of our calculating reason th at a no and a not may arise 
out of a surplus or abundance, may be the highest gift, and as this 
not and no may infinitely, i.e., essentially, sur pass every ordinar y 
yes. And that is all to the good..For reason would "explain" it ac- 
cording to the principles of logic, whereby both affirmation and de- 
nial exist, but the yes has the priority since it posits and thus ac- 
knowledges something present at hand. What is present and at 
hand counts as a being. Therefore it is difficult for us, wherever we 
encounter something apparently "negative," not only to see in it the 
"positive' 1 but also to conceive something more original, transcend- 
ing that distinction. Here, where we are reflecting on the need of 
the necessity of the beginning, only the most profound under- 
standing of the essence of need will suffice. 

The need we have in mind arises from t he distress of not know- 
ing the way out or the way in^but-that is by. ncm eans to b e under- a 
stood as_a _peiytexit y j TTi^rne particular circumstances or other. 
-What then is it ? Not k nowing the way out or t he way in: tha t is to 
sa y, ou t of and into that which such knowingjTirst opens up as an 
untrodden and ungrounded "space. " Thi s space (time-space)— \f 
~KW ma y aw sp^a kn^rhere^s^h^beween-'^here-it hay fflsrfeT 
been determined what being is or what non-being is, though where 
by the sam e token a total c onfusion and undiff erentiation of beings 
a nd non-beings does not sw eep everything away either, letting one 
thing wander into another. Thisdistress, as such a n o t knowin g the 
way out of or into this self-op ening "between," is a mode of "B e- 
ing," in which man arriyes^r perhaps is thrown and for the first 
time experiences— but d oes not explkidy consider— that which we 
are calling t he "in the midst" of beings^ 

This distress explodes beings, still veiled as such , in order to 
^akeahe spaTjejjjf^qciSrrt^ occu- 
pied and" founded as a possible sta nd point of manl^ Thi s 
distress*- herejoaTely^mimated-by^ peak^ kn ow- 
ing the way out or the way in— is the casting asunder of what will 
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be determin ed forthwith as beings in their beingness over and 
against non-beings, assuming thatjhe distress makes needful in 
man a necessity corr esponding to it. 

The distress we a re speaking of is therefore by no means in- 
.d ctewwmate'buTis v er y determined in its n eedfu'lnessTin~That-k. 
provides totoinking its essential s pace, and inde ed d oes nothing 
else thariTtatrfor^inking^eapsJhexe^^ 
the decisiveness of their Being and 10 let them stand out befo re 
oneself, to perceive them as such and thereby to name them in 
their beingness for the first time. 

This distress— the not' knowing the wa y out of or the way into the 
"in the midst," itself ungrounded , of still un differentiated being s 
and non-beings —is not a lack and not a deprivation but is the sur- 
plus of a gift which, however, is more difficult to bear than any loss . 
T his distre ss — we are saying— is a character or Being and not of 
man, as if this distress could arise "psychically" in man as a "lived 
exp erience" and have its proper place in him. On the contrary, man 
h imself first arises out of this distress, which is more essential than 
he himself, for he is first determined by i~ l< - £.'» • * ""^ 

This distress pertains to the truth of Being itself. It possesses its 
hig hest gift in being the ground of the necessity toward the highest 
possibilities, on the path of which man in his creations surpasses 
himsel f and returns throu gh bei ngs to the truth of Bein g. 



§36. The need of primordia l thinking and how 
this need compels m an di spo sitionally into the 
basic disposition o f wonder (■Sotun.dgeiv). 

The distres s we are s peakin g of det ermines m an b y deter mining 
him throug h and through. Here , to be sure t a misunderstan ding 
immediat ely insinuates it sel f, to the e ffect that the dispositions 
would be something man "has," dependent either on external 
conditions and circumstances or on inner states o f the bod y, 
whereas in truth, i.e., u nderst ood on the basis of t he essence of 
Being (as appro priat ing event), the dispositions have man and 
consequently determine him in vario us ways , even in his corpo- 
reality. A dispo sition can c onfine man in his cor poreal ity as in a 
prison. Yet it can also carry him through corporeality^ oneof 
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the pa ths leading out of it. In each case the world is brought to 
man inT different way; in each case his self is differently opene d 
up a nd resolved with regard to being s. 

To say it still more essentially:' t he previous conception of 
man , i.e., the biological and psychological conception, would 
misinterpret what we have just said and w ould maintain that 
dispositi on is but a human capacity, t hough to be sure a very im- 
portant one and perhaps one not yet sufficiendy appreciated; 
a correct understanding of disposition, however, leads in fact 
to a surpassing of this very conception of man. W e sometimes say 
that we have been transported into this or that disposition. In 
truth, i.e., understood on the basis of the original essence of 
Being, it is rather the reverse: it is the disposition that transports, 
transports us into this or that basic relation to beings as such. 
More precisely, disposition is what transports us in such a way 
that it co-founds the time-space of the transporting itself. 

We cannot yet ask how this transporting is to be understood. 
But this question is an essential track within our question of 
openness as such (ex - istence) [(Da-sein)]. 

In view of the essence of our need, this is what we have to 
- thinkln the first place: as disposing, the distress, the not know- 
ing the way out or the way in, does not simply compel us into 
already determined relations to beings, ones already opened up 
and interpreted i n their being n ess; on the contrary, it compels us 
first of all int o that "between," that "in t he midst of ," in whose 
space and time beings as a whole can be determined in their be- 
ingness. This need of primordial thinking, as we mean iDiere, 
can affectively compel us only in an essential disposition, or, as 
we say, in a basic one. 

finally, it might be claimed that our comments on need and 
disposition are merely latter-day "fantasies" and ultimately, in 
spite of everything, merely "psychological" opinions about the 
wholly unknown psychology of the early Greek thinkers. There 
is indeed not enough resistance to be found today against this 
misinterpretation, and there will not be enough even in the fu- 
ture, for these misinterpretations, which are always possible, will 

>. On the essence of disposition see Scin und Zeit, Gesamlausgabc, Bd. 2, and 
above all ihe lecture course on Holderlin: Hblderims Hymnen "Germanien" und 
"Der Rhein." Gesamlausgabf, Bd. 39. 
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become impossible only on the basis of an essential transforma- 
tion of thinking and questioning, and the necessary carrying out 
of that is now scarcely underway. 

Yet our reflection on the necessity and the need of the beginning 
of Western thinking might prove a little less "fantastic" if we recall 
that the Greek thinkers themselves say that the origin of 
philosophy— hence the origin of what they began— is dau|jLd£6iv, 
or, as we translate, wonder. jidXa -yap <|>i\ocrc«}>ouTovroTd irddo"!, to 
dau|Mx£eiv ou -yap SXVn apx^i 4><^-oao4>Cas r\ attrn.' 8lcc -y&p to 
flavpvdljeiv oi fivdpwrroi xai vuv xal to Tfpwrov ifp^avTo 
tbtAoowj^iv. 2 (4>iA<xro<t>Ca: €Tfurrf|u.T| twv Trparrwv apx&v xai 
oiTUBV •dcupr|TixTi).» Thus the origin of philosophy is a disposition? 
But to what extent is wonder what disposes and determines, and 
consequently the mode of compelling of the need we have spoken 
of, and therefore the way this need itself exists and incorporates 
man, in order to transport him, through this incorporation, into a 
basic disposition, into the not knowing the way out or the way in? 
(This not knowing became, at the end of the great Greek philoso- 
phy, in Aristotle, a component of the process of philosophizing, 
ami today we have made of it an empty formula of pedantry.) If we 
wish 10 understand doru|xd£civ as this wonder, then we must in ad- 
vance maintain strictly th;it the task is to clarify the basic disposition 
of the beginning of thinking. Therefore to adhere to the common 
representation of the meaning of ftotvux^eiv cannot suffice; in- 
deed, it will lead us into error. 

It has long been known that the Greeks recognized dotvp-djciv 
as the "beginning" of philosophy. But it is just as certain that we 
have taken this flc«ju.d£€t.v to be obvious and ordinary, something 
that can be accomplished without difficulty and can even be clar- 
ified without further reflection. For the most part, the usual pre- 
sentations of the origin of philosophy out of docvu.d£eiv result in 
the opinion that philosophy arises from curiosity. This is a weak 
and pitiful determination of origin, possible only where there 



1. I'lato, Theatelus. Platonis Opera, ed. J. Burnet, vol. I, Oxford 1900. 155I) afT. 
["This is the great passion of the philosopher: wonder. There is no other begin- 
ning of philosophy than this."— Tr.] 

i- Aristotle. Metaphysial, A a, 982b 1 iff. ["For it is precisely through wonder 
that people today and at the beginning began to philosophize"— Tr.] 

3- Cf. ibid., A 2. 0.82b 8ff. ["Philosophy: theoretical knowledge of the first 
principles and causes"-Tr.] 
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has never been any reflection on what is supposed to be deter- 
mined here in its origin. Indeed, we consider ourselves relieved 
of such reflection, precisely because we think that the derivation 
of philosophy out of curiosity also determines its essence. Thus 
we fail to realize how decisively the reference to dotvfidjeiv as the 
origin of philosophy indicates precisely the incxplicability of phi- 
losophy, inexplicability in the sense that here in general to ex- 
plain and the will to explain are mistakes. 

A principal reason for the ordinary misinterpretation of 
■&av|xd^etv is agai n the usual procedure of making the common 
understanding of the meaning of the word •8ctvuit£ei,v a norm 
for interpretation. F or in this word is thought, as in every essen- 
tial word of every language that creates history, a common as well 
as a pre-eminent content and meaning— in this case a disposition 
and an attitude. To what extent is dotuu^civ, _wonder, a basic 
disposition— one that transports into the beginning of genuine 
thinkingand thoroughly determines it? In order to have a gen- 
eral guideline for our reflection on fteruu.d{;€iv as a basic disposi- 
tion, we will indeed begin with the ordinary concept. But our 
purpose is not to distinguish lexically and count up thei various 
meanings of the word. What we want to see instead is something 
of the inner multiplicity of the disposition in question. 



§37. The ordinary concept of wonder as guideline for a reflection 
on docu|xtf£eiv as a basic disposition. 

a) Amazement and marvelling. 

We shall not begin with wonder but with the wondrous, 
tiavn-aoTov. T he wondrous is for us in the first plac e something" 
that stands out a nd therefore is remarkable; for the most part it 
also has the character o f the exceptional, unexpected, surpr is- 
ing, and therefore exciting. A better name tor this would be the 
curious or the marvelous, something that arouses the desire for 
amazement, engages it, and sustains it, specifically in such a way 
that it makes the search for ever new things of this kind more 
ardent. The marvelling and the amazement always adhere to 
something conspicuously unusual; this is extracted from the 
usual and set over against it. Thus the known, the understand- 
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able, and the explicable here form a background not further at- 
tended to, from which the marvelous emerges and is drawn 
away. Amazement is a certain inability to explain and ignorance 
of the reason. This inability to explain, however, is not by any 
means equivalent to a determination and a declaration that the 
explanation and the reason are not available. On the contrary, 
the not being able to explain is first and essentially a kind of be- 
ing caught up in the inexplicable, being struck by it; and upon 
closer inspection the amazement does precisely not want to have 
the marvelous explained but instead wants to be teased and fas- 
cinated by the inexplicable as what is other, surprising, and un- 
common in opposition to what is commonly known, boring, and 
empty. Nevertheless, amazement is always a determinate and sin- 
gular event, a particular occurrence, a unique circumstance, and 
is always set off against a dominating determinate background of 
what is precisely familiar and ordinary. 

Amazement and marveling have various degrees and levels 
and discover what they seek in the most diverse domains of be- 
ings. The more arbitrary, changeable, and even unessential, 
though indeed striking, the marvelous happens to be, the more 
does it satisfy amazement, which is always vigilant for opportu- 
nities and desires them so as to be stimulated in its very own pas- 
sion. Being struck by what is uncommon comes to pass here in 
such a way that what is customary is set aside and the uncommon 
itself becomes something familiar that bewitches and encharms. 
The uncommon thus obtains its own permanent character, form, 
and fashion. To do so it even requires an insidious habituality. We 
might think in passing of all the extraordinary things the cinema 
must offer continually; what is new every day and never hap- 
pened before becomes something habitual and always the same. 



RECAPITULATION 



1) The negativity of the distress as a not knowing 
the way out or the way in . The whence and whither 
as the open "between" of the undifferentiatedness of 
beings and non-beings; 

Wc are reflecting on the necessity of the beginning of Occidental 
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thinking, a beginning in which the essence of truth as the basic 
character of beings had to flame up, only to expire once again. 
This reflection is a historical one. It has value not in our applying 
the past to ourselves but only insofar as we enter into the history 
of the essence of truth, i.e., insofar as we have an ear for the de- 
mand of this hidden history, for its future, by turning the es- 
sence of truth into what is most worthy of questioning and doing 
so on the basis of a genuine necessity. The reflection addresses 
the necessity of our question of truth, out of which alone the di- 
rection and the domain of the questioning are determined, as 
well as what is to be founded as the essence of truth. For the char- 
acter of the necessity of such questioning we require a sure eye. 
We will procure it only through reflection on the beginning and 
its necessity. This necessity springs forth out of a need. The need 
compels in the mode of a disposition. S v - :"' 

Therefore it was important to say something in advance about 
need and disposition, in order then to characterize the basic dis- 
position of primordial thinking as dau|xdSeiv, wonder. Here we 
are constantly subject to the danger of making a norm out of our 
ordinary, habitual, and everyday experiences and interpreta- 
tions of need, necessity, and disposition. We are now seeking 
what these same words name ai the beginning of Western 
thought, and that is always incompatible with our everyday un- 
derstanding. 

Need is for us ordinarily a lack, something "negative." We im- 
mediately judge the negative, however, in a depreciatory way as 
the adverse pure and simple. Thus our only relation to it is de- 
fense and elimination. Now everything negative is in fact deter- 
mined by a no and a not. But not every no and not, the negative, 
is nothingness. Need in the essential sense is indeed something 
negative, and yet not nothingness, which we can only be content 
with by eliminating or avoiding. 

The need we have in mind, the ground of the necessity of pri- 
mordial questioning, is a negativity in the sense of the distress of 
not knowing the way out or the way in. This whence and whither, 
as they exist in the beginning, do not constitute some definite, 
determinate situation, occasion, or perplexity as regards some 
particular comportment or relation to a determinate object and 
circumstance. On the contrary, the whence and whither exist no 
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less than the open "between," in which beings and non-beings 
stand forth as a whole, though still in their undiffcrcntiatcdness. 
Since the between is the whole of these undifferentiated beings, 
there is nothing outside to which an exit would be possible. And 
because it is a whole that is undifferentiated, there is nothing to 
which a way might lead to a standpoint inside. What here per- 
mits neither an out nor an in oscillates back to itself in an ex- 
traordinary sense as this "between." Therefore this distress of 
not knowing the way out or the way in, this need, has an excess 
which raises it above every lack and lets something be which we 
have to express as the opposite of a lack, an abundance. This is 
the measurelessness of the undifferentiatedness between what 
beings as beings are as a whole and that which presses forth as 
inconstant, formless, and carrying away, which means here al the 
same time what immediately withdraws. 

a) Th e compelling power o f the need, its 
disposing as displacing man into the beginning 
of a foundation of his essence. 

The need compels into the "between" of this undifferentiated- 
ness. It first casts asunder what can be differentiated within this 
undifferentiatedness. Insofar as this need takes hold of man, it 
displaces him into this undecided "between" of the still undiffer- 
entiated beings and non-beings, as such and as a whole. By this 
displacement, however, man does not simply pass unchanged 
from a previous place to a new one, as if man were a thing that 
can be shifted from one place to another. Instead, this displace- 
ment places man for the first time into the decision of the most 
decisive relations to beings and non-beings. These relations be- 
stow on him the foundation of a new essence. This need dis- 
places man into the beginning of a foundation of his essence. I 
say advisedly a foundation for we can never say that it is the ab- 
solute one. 

What we arejiow calling displacement is the essentia^ charac- 
ter of what we knowjjnder the jiame of disposition . prfceHng? A 
deep-rooted and very old habit of experience and speech stipu- 
lates that we interpret feelings and dispositions— as well as will- 
ing and thinking— in a psychological-anthropological sense as 
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occurrences and processes within an organism, as psychic lived 
experiences, ones we either have or do not have. This also means 
that we are "subjects," present at hand, who are displaced into 
these or those dispositions by "getting" them. In truth, however, 
it is the disposition that displaces us, displaces us into such and 
such a relation to the world, into this or that understanding or 
disclosure of the world, into such and such a resolve or occlusion 
of one's self, a self which is essentially a being-in-the-world. 

The need compels by disposing, and this disposing is a displac- 
ing in such fashion that we find ourselves disposed (or not dis- 
posed) toward beings in a definite way.' If we interpret this psy- 
chologically, as lived experience, then everything is lost. That is 
why it is so difficult for us to gain access to the Greek world— 
especially its beginning— for we immediately seek. "lived experi- 
ences," "personalities," and "culture"— precisely what was not 
there in this very great and equally short time. And that is why 
we are completely excluded from a real understanding of, e.g., 
Greek tragedy or the poetry of Pindar, for we read and hear the 
Greeks in psychological, even in Christian, terms. If, e.g., a 
Greek speaks of otUkfe, awe, which affects ones who risk and only 
them, or of xapis, the grace that donates and protects, and which 
in hself is severity (all these translations are miserable failures), 
then he is not naming lived experiences or feelings which arise in 
an organism and which a person might "have." The Greek indi- 
cates what he means by calling these "goddesses," or "demi-god- 
desses." But here again we are ready with our psychological ex- 
planations insofar as we would say that these are precisely 
mythical lived experiences. For myth is a particular form of lived 
experience, namely the irrational. 

3 ) 6av|xa^6tv as the basic disposition of the 
primordial thinking of the Occident 

In view of modern man's intoxication with lived experience, it is 
in the first place very difficult to capture a basic disposition, the 
basic disposition, which compelled the primordial thinking of 
the Occident into its question and let it become a necessity. Prior 

1 . Cf. Being and Time on "finding oneself disposed" [BefindlicMteil]. 
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to ali theories and all-encompassing systems and presentations 
of a futural philosophy, the task is simply to become prepared 
for the necessity of that question. Therefore we have to attempt^ 
to clarify the primordial basic disposition, the disposing need, 
even at the risk of having everything taken as a psychological ex- 
planation. For, indeed, let us not deceive ourselves: nothing is 
gained by making a principle out of the proposition, "The dis- 
position has us, we do not have it." Whether or not something 
has been understood here will be manifest only in man's action, 
creation, and Being, and not in the mere pretension to be the 
champion of a new opinion about the essence of disposition. 

The Greeks name the origin of philosophy {)cay.ritgeiv, which 
we translate as "wonder." This characterization of the origin ^f 
philosophy out of marvelling— as it is also called— is often 
qu oted and readily cited in order to account for the origin ot 
philosophy psychologically and in that way to deprive philosophy 
precisely ot the wondrous. All psychology intrudes in this way to 
disenchant and dispossess. But what is at issue here is only to 
raise philosophy— or any other essentially creative power— up 
into Its inexplicability and to preserve it there, and only there, as 
a possible acquisition against all trivialization ^To say philosophy 
originates in wander means philosophy is wohdrous in its es- 
sence and becomes more wondrous the more it becomes what it 
really isl> 

In oraer now to capture davjjid^eiv as the basic disposition of 
the beginning of Western philosophy, we are deliberately start- 
ing with the ordinary experiences and interpretations of what is 
called wonder or marvelling, so that we may expressly dispel 
what is ordinary from our reflection on flaujtdljeiv. 

The wondrous is first of all what is striking, remarkable, an ex- 
ception to the habitual. We call it the curious or the amazing. To 
be amazed is to find oneself in face of the inexplicable, and in- 
deed in such a way that in this disposition the inexplicability is 
sustained. Where amazement disposes man, he is transfixed by 
the curious and pursues its perpetuation, i.e., pursues its contin- 
ued change, alternation, and exaggeration. For that is what dis- 
tinguishes something curious: as a determinate, individual 
"this," it falls outside of every determinate, individual sphere of 
the familiar and known. By the same token, the amazing is some- 
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thing determinate, individual, and unusual, set off against what 
is determinate and usual. To be amazed is to be carried away by 
something particular and unusual and hence is an abandonment 
of what in its own sphere is particular and usual. 

b) Admiration. 

Admiration is different from amazement and marvelling. The 
admired is indeed also something unusual, and again is some- 
thing individual set off against the usual. Yet it is no longer 
merely that which captures curiosity and surprise, or which en- 
thralls and amazes. The unusual that provokes admiration, the 
admired, becomes objective explicitly as the unusual. The pro- 
duction of what is admired, the achievement by which it comes to 
be in the way it comes to be, is expllcidy acknowledged and ap- 
preciated. 

No matter how wholly and genuinely admiration may be car- 
ried away by what fulfills it, yet it always involves a certain free- 
dom over and against what is admired. This occurs to such a de- 
gree that all admiration, despite its retreating in face of the 
admired, its self-deprecating recognition of the admired, also 
embodies a kind of self-affirmation. Admiration claims the light 
and the capacity to perform the evaluation which resides in the 
admiration and to bestow it on the admired person. The admirer 
knows himself— perhaps not in the ability to accomplish things, 
though indeed in the power to judge them— equal to the one ad- 
mired, if not even superior. Therefore, conversely, everyone who 
allows himself to be admired, and precisely if the admiradon is 
justified, is of a lower rank. For he subordinates himself to the 
viewpoint and to the norms of his admirer. To the truly noble 
person, on the contrary, every admiration is an offense. This is 
not meant to discredit admiration itself. Within its proper limits, 
it is necessary. Without admiration, what would become of a ski 
jumper or a race driver, a boxer or an actor? 

What is admired is— just like the curious— in each case some- 
thing unusual juxtaposed to the usual, i.e., near it and over it, 
such that there can be exchange, to and fro, from one to the 
other, because, in this juxtaposition, each needs the other. 
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c) Astonishment and awe. 

Admiration must be distinguished from astonishment and awe. 
Indeed, we find here, as in the case of admiration, a character- 
istic retreating in face of the awesome, up to what is called dum- 
foundedness. But in astonishment this retreating in face of the 
extraordinary no longer postures as that fundamentally arro- 
gant and self-referential evaluation and patronization found 
well- or ill-concealed in all admiration. In admiration there al- 
ways resides an attitude that knows itself as applying to oneself as 
much as to the admired. Astonishment includes a decisive sus- 
pension of position-taking. The unusual is now no longer merely 
what is other, the exciting opposite of the usual, and it is also not 
merely what is acknowledged as extraordinary and made equal 
in rank to the admirer. Astonishment rather allows the unusual 
to grow, precisely as what is extraordinary, into what overgrows 
all usual powers and bears in itself a claim to a rank all its own. 
Astonishment is imbued with the awareness of being excluded 
from what exists in the awesome. Yet even here the astonishment 
is still in every case an encounter with and a being struck by a 
determinate individual object of awe. Hence even astonishment 
does not fulfill what we intend with tbe word wonder and what 
we are trying to understand as the basic disposition, the one that 
transports us into the beginning of genuine thinking. 



§3 8. The essence of wonder as the basic disposition 
compelling us into the necessity of primordial thinking. 

What we call, in an emphatic sense, wonder, and claim to be the 
essence of 3ott)p.5?6iv, is diWrenr,^ssidmially"d1fferenrrf rom all 
types and levels of amazement, admiration, and astonishment. 
We will attempt to clarify in thirtee n point s the essence of won- 
der, i.e., the basic disposition compelling us into the necessity of 
primordial questioning. All the previously mentioned modes of 
marvelling— if we may collect them under this title— have one 
thing in common throughout all their differentiations, namely 
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that in them a determinate individual object stands out as being 
unusual and distinguishes itself with regard to an equally deter- 
minate sphere of what is experienced precisely as usual. The un- 
usual, as other, is in each case opposed to the usual, and all 
amazement, admiration, and awe are a turning away from the 
usual, thereby leaving it alone and bypassing it in its usualness. 
Now what about wonder? 

a) In wonder what is most usual itself 
becomes the most unusual. 

The usual and the most usual— precisely the most usual whose 
usualness goes so far that it is not even known or noticed in its 
usualness— this most usual itself becomes in wonder what is most 
unusual. 

b) In wonder what is most usual of all and 

in all, in whatever manner this might be, becomes 
the most unusual. 

The most usual, which arises in wonder as the unusual, is not this 
or that, something particular that has shown itself as objective 
and determinate in some specific activity or individual consider- 
ation. In wonder, what isjnostjjsual qf all and in all, Le., every -, 
thing, becomes the most unusual. Everything has in eve ry thing at 
First the most usual to which attention is not paid and which, if it 
is glimpsed, is not explicitly heeded. Everything bears in every- 
thing the most usual, for this exists everywhere, altogether, and 
In every way. Everything in what is most usual (beings) becomes 
in wonder the most unusual in this one respect: t hat it is what j t 
is. This implies: 

c) The most extreme wonder knows no way 
out of the unusualness of what is most usual. 

For the mosi extreme wander, anything whatsoever as such and 
everything as everything become the most unusual. Thus this 
wonder no longer adheres to this or that, from which it could 
still explain the unusualness of the usual and thereby could dis- 
pel its unusualness and turn it into something ordinary. But by 
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extending into the most extreme unusualness, wonder no longer 
encounters anything that could offer it. an escape. It no longer 
knows the way out but knows itself solely as being relegated to 
the most unusual of the usual in everything and anything: beings 
as beings. 

d) Wonder knows no way into the unusualness 
of what is most usual. 

While wonder must venture out into the most extreme unusual- 
ness of everything, it is at the same time cast back wholly on it- 
self, knowing that it is incapable of penetrating the unusualness 
by way of explanation, since that would precisely be to destroy it. 
Wonder knows no way into the unusualness of what is most usual 
of all, as little as it knows a way out— it is simply placed before the 
unusualness of the usual, in the midst of the usual in everything. 

e) Wonder as between the usual and the unusual. 

Not knowing the way out or the wav in. wonder dwells iti^ abe- 
tween, betwe^ilHejnost usual, beings, and their unusualness, 
tneir^ isTnt is wonder that first liberates this. between as the be- 
tween and_separates_h out. Wonder— understood transitively— 
brings forth the showing of what is most usual in hs unusualness. 
Not knowing the way out or the way in, between the usual and 
the unusual, is not helplessness, for wonder as sudrdoesriot de- 
sire help hut instead precisely o pens up this betwe en, which is 
impervious to any entrance or escape, and must constantly oc- 
cupy it. Wonder does not divert itself from the usual but on the 
contrary adverts to it, precisely as what is the most unusual of 
everything and in everything. Insofar as this disposition turns to 
the whole and stands in the whole, it is called ajjasic disposition^ 

f) The eruption of the usualness of the most usual in the 
transition of the most usual into the most unusual. What 
alone is wondrous: beings as beings. 

We said that in wonder whai is most usual of everything and of 
anything, thus everything itself, becomes the most unusual. This 
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makes it seem as if the most usual were already somehow expe- 
rienced in advance and known in its usualness. But that is pre- 
cisely not the case, for then what is most usual would indeed no 
longer be the most usual. The usualness of the most usual first 
erupts the moment the most usual hecomes the most unusual. In 
this transition the most usual first steps forth separately in its 
usualness and in its unusualness, such that these then appear 
precisely as such. In this way, wonder now opens up what alone is 
wondrous in it: namely, the whole as the whole, the whole as be- 
ings, beings as a whole, that they are and what they are, beings as 
beings, ens qua ens, to 6'v § Kv, What is meant here by the "as," the 
qua, t hef|, is th e "bet ween" th at wonder separates out, the open 
b f~alree space~hardly sur mised and, heeded, in which beings 
come into play as such , namely as the_beings they are, in the play 
of tHeir Being. 

g) Wonder displaces man into the perception of beings as 
beings, into the sustaining of unconeealedness. 

Wonder is the casting asunder of this free space, such that at the 
same time it displaces the wonderer into the midst of what was 
cast apart. Wpnderiiigjrtan is the one moved by wo ,qder, i.e., dis^. 
placedby this basic disposition into an essence determined by it. 
Wonder displaces man out of the confusing hresolvahility of 
the usual and the unusual into the First resolution of his essence. 
As disposed in wonder, he can perceive nothing else than beings 
as beings/That is to say, as moved by wonder, man mu.it gain a 
foothold in the acknowledgment of what has erupted, and he 
must see it in a productive seeing of its inscrutable disclosure, 
and must experience and sustain otX-ndeux, unconeea ledness, as 
the primordial essence of beings. For what we must above all 
come" to know is tnat dMitJeia, unconeealedness, is for primor- 
dial Greek thinking the essence of Being itself. Unconeealedness 
means an emergent coming forth, a coming to presence in the 
open". "AX-fjOetat, unconeealedness (we say much'tbo emptily 
"truth"), does not first come to beings insofar as w e acknowledge 
them. On the contrar y, in unconeealedness beings aw beings, i. e., 
as open presences, approach man and displace him into the 
open of unconeealedness and thus place him into the essenceoT 
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one who' perceives and gathers in the open and thereby first ex- 



periences the hidden and closed as such. 



h) Wonder as a basic disposition belongs 
to the most unusual. 

Wonder displaces man into and before beings as such. Such dis- 
placing is the proper disposing of the basic disposition We call it 
the basic disposition because in disposing man it displaces him 
into that on whichand in which word, work, and deed, as histor - 
ic al, canTelmed and history ca n begin. The pasic qispositionT 
However, can neitner be simply brought about by man's will nor is 
it the effect of a ca use issuing from beings and operating on 
man. This displacement is beyond explanation, for all explana- 
tion here necessarily falls short and tomes too late, since it could" 
only move within, and would have to appeal to, something that 
was first encountered as unconcealed in the displacement that 
casts asunder. All explanation is directed to some being, already 
unconcealed, from which alone an explanatory cause can be 
drawn. The basic disposition of wonder displaces man into the 
realm where the most usual, yet still as such unthought (beings), 
are established in their most proper unusuainess, namely the 
one of their Being, and where beings as such then become the 
most worthy of questioning. The basic disposition itself belongs 
to what is most unusual and most rare. Insotar as man can at all 
by himself bring ahout a relation to it, he can make himself ready 
lor the unconditional necessity that holds sway In Mis' chsposilidm 
and admits of no escape. Wonder is the basic disposition that pri- 
mordially disposes man into the beginning of thinking, because, 
bef ore all else, it displaces man into thatjesaence whereby.he the n 
finds himself in the midst of beings as such and as a whole and" 
lintis himselt caught up in them. 

i ) Analysis of wonder as a retrospective sketch of the 
displac ement of m an into beings as such. 

This analysis of wonder, as a basic disposition compelling us int o 
the fi rst beginnin g, should not be misunderstood to the effect 
that the disposition would be, in its primordiality, a conscious 

1. [Reading der for das, following the second edition.— Tr.) 
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one. On the contrary, the uniqueness of the unconditioned dom- 
ination of this disposition and of its compelling character in- 
volves, as is the case with every basic disposition, the highest sim- 
plicity of complete incomprehensibility and its unconditioned 
expansion. Our analysis— should we want to name it such— is 
not a dissection i n the sense of a n explanatory dissolution i nto a 
manifold of components. It is simply an attempt at a retrospec- 
tive sketch of the simplicity and incomprehensibility of that dis- 
placement of man", into beings as such, which comes to pass as 
wonder. And the latt er remainrexacdy as ungraspable as the .be^ " 
ginning itself, toward*" whidrit compels. 

The misinterpretation of this retrospective sketch as a dissec- 
tion is, to be sure, all the more tempting the longer we have been 
habituated, even here, precisely in this pre-eminent realm, to 
take everythin g "psychologically," as occurrences of lived experi- 
ences "in" the human soul. W hereas, on the contrary, man him- 
self is first disposed toward the beginning through the occur- 
rence of this displacement and is thereby determined as a 
primordial perceiver of beings as such. 

j) The sustaining of the displacement prevailing in the basic 
disposition of wonder in the carrying out of the necessity of 
the question ef beings as soch. 

All this contains a clue indicating where we might find the ne- 
cessity of the attitude of primordial thinking. The basic disposi- 
tion of ftotvu-dfeiv compels us to a pure acknowledg ment of the 
unusualness of the usual. The purest acknowledgment ot what is 
most unusual is fulfilled, however, in the questioning that asks 
what the most usual itself might be, such that it can reveal itself 
as what is most unusual. 

But is this questioning not precisely intrusiveness and curios- 
ity, hence that which most eludes all pure acknowledgment? To 
be sure it is, but only if we understand this questioning as a part 
of our everyday comportment and dealings and as a part of the 
rage to make explanation the measuring rod for the determina- 
tion of the essence of thoughtful questioning. But thoughtful 
questioning is not the intrusive and rash curiosity of the search 
for explanations; it is the tolerating and sustaining of the unex- 
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plainable as such, despite being overwhelmed by the pressure of 
what reveals itself. The sustaining of the unexplainabk seeks to 
perceive only that which the unconcealed reveals in its uncon- 
cealedness: namely, presence, constancy, self-installation in a 
form, self-limitation in a look. The sustaining of the basic dispo- 
sition is not a melting into or a vague and empty wallowing in 
"feelings"; on the contrary, it is the carrying out of the necessity 
of the q uestion ofJbeings as_such in^drregipn.. 



1) The basic disposition of wonder versus 
related kinds of marvelling. 

We are reflecting on the essence of the basic disposition, the one 
that was compelling at the beginning of Western thinking. It let 
the question of beings as such become a necessity, though in such 
a way that it precluded a direct inquiry into &\T\d eux. This basic 
disposition is wonder. We have been trying to clarify its essence, 
its type of disposing. The disposing nf a basic disposition is the 
transformativejHsplacing of man into b eings and bef ore them. 
In order to draw out with sufficient clarity the manner of this 
disposing in. wonder, we attempted to distinguish this basic.dis- 
position from related, though essentially different, kinds of mar- 
yelling. We mentioned and clarified some aspects of amazement, 
admiration, and awe. In each case the result was a different po- 
sitron of man: he may be captured by the amazing and get lost in 
it, he may posit himself as free in relation to the admired, in a 
certain sense equal to it if not even superior, or he may submit to 
the awesome by holding himself back. What is common to all 
these modes of marvelling is that in each case, even if in different 
ways, a determinate individual object as something unusual is set 
off against a determinate sphere of the usual and the latter is put 
aside and for the time being abandoned. How does wonder 
stand versus all these? 

It is precisely with regard to this relation toward the usual and 
the unusual that the basic disposition of wonder— as something 
entirely different— is easiest to clarify. 



RECAPITULATION 
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a) Sequence of steps in the characterization of wonder as a 
way toward the necessity of the primordial question. 

We are attempting to characterize wonder in thirteen points. Re- 
flection will show that it is not a matter of listing arbitrarily se- 
lected properties of wonder, but rather that it is a deliberate ar- 
rangement leading to the goal of our meditation: the necessity of 
pr imordial ques tiomng, a necessity that precluded _ an inq uiry 
in to o:\ 3frft6ia. This implies that~6nly~a T "corfesponcirng necessity 
and need can be compelling toward the question of truth and 
hence can predetermine the essential foundation of the more 
original essence of truth. We have gone through the first ten 
points of the characterization of wonder. In wonder, something 
unusual is not set off against the usual, but instead wonder sets 
us before the usual itself precisely as what is the most unusual. By 
the same token, the usual is not this or that or some particular 
domain, but because wonder places us before what is most usual 
and the latter is constantly manifest in everything and anything 
in such a way that it is precisely overlooked, so everything in ev- 
erythiirg becomes the most unusual. Thus there is no way out for 
the wonder to escape in order from there to explain the most 
unusual and thereby make it again the usual. But just as Ktde 
does wonder have available a way in; it cannot penetrate into and 
dissolve the unusual, far that would simply destroy the unusual- 
ness. Wonrier does nDt permit a way out or a way in; instead, it 
displaces us before and into the unusualness of everything in its 
usualness. The most usual as snch first steps forth in its unusu- 
alness when the latter shines in wonder. Wonder displaces us be- 
fore everything in everything— that it is and is what it is— in 
other words, before beings as beings. While man is displaced into 
it, he himself is transformed into one who, not knowing the way 
out or the way in, has to hold fast to beings as beings in pure ac- 
knowledgment. This is the most simple and is the greatest; it is 
the all-decisive beginning, toward which the basic disposition 
compels. The acknowledgment of beings as beings, however, is 
only sustained in questioning what beings as such are. This ques- 
tion is not a desire for explanation or for the elimination of the 
most unusual, that beings are what they are. On the contrary, 
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this question is an ever purer adherence to beings in their un- 
usualness, i.e., in primordial terms, in thehr pure emergence, in 
their unconcealedness (aX-ryueiot), and in what belongs immedi- 
ately to this and unfolds out of it. To sustainjhe ^basic disposition 
means to carry out the necessity jof such questioning, toward 
which the not knowing the way out or the way in compels us. But 
what is meant by this carrying out as_a sustaining of the basic dis- 
position? 

k) The carrying out of the necessity: a suffering in the sense 
of the creative tolerance for the unconditioned. 

We might first interpret the carrying out of the necessity as the 
simple implementation of something required. We thereby un- 
derstand "carrying out" as our accomplishment and the product 
of our contrivances. Carrying out would thus be an activity of 
our own action. But the parrying out of 'the necessity jntowhich 
the need of the basicdisposition compels, the thoughtful ques- 
tioning of beings as such, is essentially suffering [Leiden]. Now 
the mere mention of this word will immediately place us once 
again within the sphere of a common misinterpretation. We will 
think in a Christian-moralistic-psychological way of a submissive 
acceptance, a mere bearing patiently, a renunciation of all pride. 
Or else we will identify this suffering with inactivity and oppose 
it to action. The latter immediately refers to the field of the im- 
perial, especially if action is set against mere thought. But even if 
wc hring reflective thinking into this distorted opposition to ac- 
tion, for us thinking always remains a performance and by no 
means something suffered. So suffering has to mean here some- 
thing other than mere submission to woes. To be sure, suffering 
here refers to the acceptance of what overgrows man and in that 
way transforms him and makes him ever more tolerant for what 
he is supposed to grasp when he has to grasp beings as such and 
as a whole. The carrying out of the necessity is here a suffering 
in the sense of this kind of creative tolerance for the uncondi- 
tioned. This suffering is beyond activity and passivity as com- 
monly understood. 

Perhaps we may interpret a fragment of the hymns of H6l- 
dcrlin's later poetry in terms of this essential suffering; "per- 
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haps"— fer indeed this fragment means something still more 
profound, to which we are not yet equal.' Von Hellingrath as- 
signs this fragment to that larger fragment which he has entitled 
"Out of the range of motives of the Titans."" It certainly belongs 
there, though not by reason of some special relation, but because 
the fragment we will cite names something that constitutes a— if 
not the— essential determination of the entire domain of the 
later hymns. 
The verse runs as follows: 

For tremendous powers wander over the earth, 

And their destiny touches the one 

Who suffers it and looks upon it, 

And it also touches the hearts of the peoples. 

For a demigod must grasp everything, 

Or a man, in suffering, 

Insofar as he hears, alone, or is himself 

Transformed, surmising from afar the steed of the lord, 

Renouncing a full interpretation, we will only provide a directive 
to the context. Hblderlin says either a demigod or a man— in 
suffering— must grasp everything. And the suffering is twofold: 
hearing, looking, perception, and letting oneself be trans- 
formed, whereby the distant surmising of the steed af the lord, 
the coming of the god, is opened up. Suffering: a perception or 
a transformation; the essential is the advertence in hearing and, 
together with that, a readiness for the transition into another Ber 
ing.s In hearing, we project and extend ourselves over and into 
broad expanses, though in such a way that, complying with what 
is heard, we bring ourselves back into the gathering of our es- 
sence. Perception is something suffered in the sense of the most 
expansive, and at the same time the most intimate, passion. All 
grasping is measured according to the standard of the power for 
such suffering. 

The grasping occurs only in suffering. Here resides for Hol- 



1. HiSlderlin. Bruchstiicke und EntwUrft. No. 14. In: Sdmtliche Werb. Ed. N. v. 
Hellingrath. Bd. IV, 2 ed. Berlin 1923. Pp. 247f- verses 18-27. 
a. Ibid., pp. 215-218. 

3. On "suffering" and the "suffering of the god," see the conclusion of "Wir 
wrnn am Frirrtage" ibid., pp. >5iff. 
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derlin above all the freedom from everything coerced, from all 
coercion and calculation, from all mistaking of time, of the mo- 
ment whose time has come. For how else than in the sense of this 
essential suffering could someone from afar surmise the god, 
where it is said of god: 

The reflective god hates all untimely growth. 1 

After what we briefly said earlier about H6lderlin in connection 
with the task of reflecting on the beginning, it is certainly not an 
accident that we are referring to the poet in order to elucidate 
what we mean by "suffering" as the essential form of the carry- 
ing out of the necessity. 

1) Texvn. as the basic attitude toward cjrijcrts, where the 
preservation of the wondrous (the beingness of beings) 
unfolds and is established. TCxvn maintains the holding sway 
of <twts in unconcealedness. 

The sustaining ofjh^comp_.elling basic,dispx>siuojci»^^_tbe^a.rxy- 
in g" aut ot the necess ity, is a suffering in th e sense ind icated, and . 
th at is the essence of thoughtful questioning. In such suffering 
there occurs a correspondence to whaThas to be grasped, while 
the one who grasps is transformed according to it. "According to 
it": that means that what is to be grasped (here, beings as such in 
their beingness) constrains the one who is grasping, constrains 
him to a basic position, in virtue of which the pure acknowledg- 
ment of the unconcealedness of beings can unfurl. The one who 
is grasping and perceiving must accord with what is to be 
grasped so that the latter, beings themselves, are indeed grasped, 
though in such a way that thereby they are precisely released to 
their own essence, in order to hold sway in themselves and thus 
to pervade man as well. Beings, which the Greeks call <jrikris, 
must stand in aX^deia. Here we again touch what is most con- 
cealed: that the grasping is a suffering. 

How else could we understand the extent to which the two 
greatest and most renowned thinkers of the early Greek period, 

1. Ibid., p. 218. 
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Heracliius and Parmenides, agree in their basic positions? Her- 
aclitus claims that beings are one in A670S— in the anticipatory 
gathering— and Parmenides teaches that beings are what is per- 
ceived in vo€iv— in perception— and this perceptual anticipatory 
gathering indicates that the grasping is a suffering as a transfor- 
mation of man. 

Accord with what is original is therefore precisely not an as- 
similation in the sense that man would simply be <t>wis. On the 
contrary, he is to be distinguished from it, but in a way tha t ac- 
cords with i t, i.e., in a way tha t adheres to its measure ( adheres to 
(jwo-is) , comports itself accordingly, and orders this comport- 
ment. Even if man himself is precisely not beings as a whole, nev- 
ertheless he is the one who is displaced into the midst of beings 
as the preserver of their unconcealedness. So this perceiving and 
preserving cannot be determined as <Jwoxs but must be other: in 
accord with cjwoxs, releasing it, and yet grasping it. 

What then is it? What is the basicjuitadejn which the preser- 
vation of the wondrous, t he beingness of beings, unfolds and, at 
the same lime, defines itself? We have to seek it in what the 
Greeks cail Texv-n. Yet we must divorce this Greek word from our 
famiiiar term derived from it, "technology," and from all nex- 
uses of meaning that are thought in the name of technology. To 
be sine, that modern and contemporary technology could 
emerge, and had to emerge, has its ground in the beginning and 
has its foundation in an unavoidable incapacity to hold fast to the 
beginning. That means that contemporary technology— as a 
form of "total mobilization" (Ernst Junger)— can only be under- 
stood on the basis of the beginning of the basic Western position 
toward beings as such and as a whole, assuming that we are striv- 
ing for a "metaphysical" understanding and are not satisfied 
with integrating technology into the goals of politics. 

Texvn does not mean "technology" in the sense of the mechan- 
ical ordering of beings, nor does it mean art in the sense of mere 
skill and proficiency in procedures and operations. Texyn mean s 
knowledge: know-ho w in processes against b cmgsja nd in the en- 
co unter with b eings), i.e., against 4>vcas. To be sure, here it is nei- 
ther possible nor necessary to enter into the variations of the 
meaning of the word Ttxvii, which are not accidental. We only 
have to be mindful that this word still, precisely with Plato, at 
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times assumes the role of denoting knowledge pure and simple, 
and that means the perceptual relation to beings as such. Now it 
is clear that this perceiving of beings in their unconcealedness is 
not a mere gaping, that wonder is carried out rather in a proce- 
dure against beings, but in such a way that these themselves pre- 
cisely show themselves ^For that is what t£xvti means:, to grasp 
beings as emerging out of themselves in the way they show them- 
selves, in their outward look, clSos, tSeot, and.Tn accord with 
this, to care for beings themselv es and to l et them grow, i.e., to 
order oneseif within beings as a whole through"productions and 
instituuons. T^x vn >&a mode ofproceeding agatraf <|rix7ts, though 
not yet in order to overpower it or exploit it, and above all not in 
order to turn use and calculation into principles; but, on tfreccm- 
trary, to retain the holding sway of <{rixns in unconcealedness. 
ThereTore; because the pure acknowledgment ot beings as sucn, 
the perception of <{rixrts in its dX-gAeia, is the disposing need in 
the basic disposition of wonder, rexvti and its carrying out b*e^ 
come necessary as what is wholly other than <|rixr}.s— wholly other 
yet belonging to <jrixris in the most essential way^ 

m) The danger of disturbing the basic disposition 
of wonder in carrying it out T£x VT l as the ground 
for the transformation of &\-rjdeict into ouoCoxris. The 
loss of the basic disposition and the absence 
of the origiaal need and necessity. 

This basic ^attitude) toward <|>ixris, Tdxvn, ast te carrying out o f 
the necessity and need of wonder, is atthe sa me" time, howeve r, 
the ground jipon~^5m^TTa^ 

of a\Tjfl€LCi as un^ncFaTe^n^sYtnT O Co r ivct ness ^ln other words, in 
carrying out the basic disposition itself there resides-the danger 
of its disturbance and destruction>For in the essence of tcxvti, as 
required by <t>6ffis itself, as the occurrence and establishment oT 
l TCe ^uncoTuc5!e^ne^o'i'beings, there lies the possibility of arbC 
tranness, of an unbridled positing ot goals ana thereby t'he poT 
s ibihty of escape out of the necessity of the primordial need. 

If this happens, then in place of the basic disposition of won- 
der, the avidity for learning and calculation enters in. Philosophy 
itself then becomes one institution among others, it becomes 
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subjected to a goal which is all the more insidious the higher it 
is— e.g., Plato's iraiSefa, a word we badly translate as "educa- 
tion." Even the fact that in the Republic philosophers are destined 
to be BocoiAeft;, the highest rulers, is already an essential demo- 
tion of philosophy. While the grasping of beings, the acknowl- 
edgment of them in their unconcealedness, unfolds into tcxvt), 
inevitably and increasingly the aspects of beings, the "ideas? 7 
which are brought into view in such grasping, become the only 
standard. T he grasping becomes a sort oi know-how with regard 
to the ideas, and that requires a constant assimilation to them . At 
bottom, however, it is a more profound and more hidden pro- 
cess. It is the lossof the basic disposition, the absence of the orig- 
inal neecHuTcHiecessrtyra process linkea to the loss of the origi- 
na^essence of aX'iifoict. _ 
<In this way, the beginning contains in itself the unavoidable 
necessity that, in unfolding, it must surrender its originality^ This 
does not speak against the greatness of the beginning but' in fa- 
vor of i t. For, would what is great ever be great if it did not ha ve 
to face up to the danger of collapse and did not have to succumb 
in its historical consequences to this d ang er, only to remain all 
the more illuminating in its initial singularity? In the beginning, 
the question of beings stays within the clarity !>f &Xi)dcia as the 
basic character of beings. AX-qdeta itself, however , remains by 
necessity unquestioned. But the sustaining of the beginning po- 
sition in the sense of rexvn. leads to a falling away from the be- 
ginning. Beings become, t o exaggerate somewhat, objects of rep- 
resentations conforming to them.. Now ritVii'deia itself is also 
interrogated, but henceforth from the point of view of raxvn. 
and dtXtideia becomes the correctness of representations and 
procedures. 



§39. The need arising from the lack of need. Truth as 
correctness and philosophy (the question of truth) as 
without need and necessity. 

Ever since truth became correctness and this essential determi- 
nation of truth, in all its manifold variations, became known as 
the only standard one, philosophy has lacked the most original 
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need and necessity of the beginning. After having been for a 
time the handmaiden of theology, philosophy was emancipated 
into that free domain of the development of th e self-positing hu- 
man capacities w hose carrying out creates, cultivates, and settles 
what has been called "culture" ever since . Philosophy is a free 
unfolding of a human capacity, thatof thinking, and hence is but 
one cultural asset among others. Gradually the modern period" 
included philosophy under the concept of a "factor" of culture, a 
notion in which anyone who, has ears tohear must hear calcula- 
tions and contrivances determining in advance the Being of man 
in the midst of beings. A nd, finally, to the extent that the nine- 
teenth century had to make culture the object of a cultural poli- 
tics , philosophy became a curiosity, or what comes down to the 
same thing: the essence of truth became the most unquestioned 
and hence a matter of the highest indifference. The fact that in 
! all so-called cultured countries of the West and of the East pro- 
fessors teach philosophy in colleges and universities does not 
contradict this state of philosophy and of the question of truth, 
because it does not in the least touch it. 

Now there are today everywhere daydreamers and sentimental 
people enough, who lament this situation of philosophy and 
thereby posture as defenders of the endangered spirit. But what 
they would like is simply that philosophy become again a more 
appreciated cultural asset. This concern over philosophy is a 
mere desire to return to the trapquility of a previous age, and it 
is on the whole and essentially more pernicious than the com- 
plete disdain and disavowal of philosophy. For this backward- 
looking concern leads into error, into misconstruin g the moment 
of Western history. 

What is the significance of the fact that philosophy became a 
curiosity and that the essence of truth is unquestioned and an 
inquiry into it without necessity? And what does it mean that phi- 
losophy stands at the end of its first beginning, in a state that cor- 
responds to the beginning— if only as a final state? Once philos- 
ophy was the most strange, the most rare, and the most unique; 
now it is the same, but only in the form of curiosity. Once, in the 
beginning of Occidental thinking, truth was unquestioned, be- 
yond questioning, but was so in virtue of the highest need and 
necessity of questioning beings. Now the essence of truth is also 
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unquestioned, the most unquestioned, but only as what is of the 
highest indifference withi n the age of the complete questionless- 
ness of the essential. The question of truth is without necessity. 
This is an essential cognition which emerges only in genuine re- 
flection . This knowledge, the taking seriously of the situation of 
philosophy, is alone decisive. The concern over philosophy as a 
cultural asset can be left to itself. 

The question of truth is without necessity. In view of the re- 
flection we have carried out on the beginning, that means that 
the question of truth is without need; the basic disposition, which 
would primordially displace man again into beings as a whole, is 
absent and is denied us. 

Is the need absent, or is contemporary man already so en- 
chanted by his contrivances, and so carried away by hi s lived ex- 
periences, that he is no longer equal to the need, assuming the 
essential need is not something miserable, to which we could 
only be ill-disposed, but is precisely the greatest? 

What if the fact that we feel no need, this lack of need, would 
precisely express our need, one still denied us? What if our need 
arises out of this lack of needT" 

""SufTnese questions, which are not supposed to say anything 
and are thought rather to keep silent a bout everything, lead us 
into the place o f our greatest danger: that we today bring up this 
need in idle talk, scarcely having mentioned it, and even con- 
vince ourselves that it is a "lived experience," without ever hav- 
ing b/e n compelled by it, let alone having carried out it s neces- 
sity^ ) encounter this danger here, we would have to reflect on 
the necessity of the beginning of Western thought, at whose end 
we are now standing/ 



§40. The abandonment of beings by Being as the concealed 
ground of the still hidden basic disposition. The compelling of 
this basic disposition into another necessity of another 
questioning and beginning. 

From this reflection we now know tha t the essential need, which, 
_as a basic disposition, compelled the primordial questioning, 
sprang f orth from beings themselves as a whole, insofar as be- 
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ings had to be acknowledged in their beingness and had to be 
preserved in their truth. If for us nothing less is at stake than the 
preparation- for a transition from the and of the first beginning 
into another beginning, then .the need which compels us to this 
necessity must again and only come out of beings as a whole, in- 
sofar as they become .a ques.tion with regard to their Being. 

But this already says that on the basis of the transformation of 
the essence of truth into correctness, our basic position toward 
beings is not any more and never again will be that of the first 
beginning, although i t remains determined by it a s a counter- 
thrusj yDierefore the basic disposition can no longer be the one 
of /wonafer7" m which beings as such with regard to their Bemg 
once emerged as the mosc unusual. How far we are removed 
from the possibility of being again displaced toward beings by 
this basic disposition of the beginning can easily be measured by 
thefact that for centuries t he Being of beings , which was for the 
Greeks th e most wondro us , has passed as the most obvious of ev- 
erything obvious and is for us the most common: what evefy^ 
body always knows. For who is supposed not to know what he 
I means when he says the stone is, the sky is overcast?" > 
' Yet this may express something whose content anefbearing we 
do not at all yet surmise, namely that we are dealing with beings 
as the pbject of contrivances and of lived texperiences and 
thereby are not paying attention to t he Being of these beings. On 
account of its obviousness, Being is something forgotten. The 
forgottenness of Being holds us in its grip, or, what comes down 
to the same thing, philosophy as the question of beings as such is 
now by necessity a mere curiosity. The forgottenness of" Being 
dominates, i.e., it determines our relation to beings, s o that even 
beings, that they are and what they are, remain a matter of in- 
difference. lt is almost as if beings have been abandoned.by Be- 
ing, and-we are, heedless of it, a nd are more heedless the greater 
becomes the insidious outcry over metaphysics and ontology. For 
that merely expresses a desire to return to the familiar past in- 
stead of working for the future even without being able to see it. 

Beings are, but the Being of beings and the truth of Being and 
consequendy the Being of truth are denied" to bcings/Rem^an, 
yet they remalnabandoned by Being and lelt to themselves, so as 
to b e mere objects of our contrivance. All goaly beyond men and 
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peoples are gone, and, above all, what is lacking is the creative 
power to create something beyond oneself. The epoch of the 
highest abandonment of beings by Being ' s l t fa e ll ^Kj°^^ e l ^S) l 
queslionlessness-of Being. 

"" BurwTjanHnTsabandonment of beings by Beingwerean event 
whi ch proceeds from beings as a who l e, indeed jn such a way that 
precisely this event is the least visible and experienceable, be- 
cause it is the best concealed? F or precisely the progress of all 
contrivance and the self-certainty of all lived experience know 
themselves to be in such proximity to reality and life that a 
greater proximity can hardly be represented. What if the aban - 
donment of beings by Being were the most "hidden and most 
proper ground, and the essence, of what Nietzsche first recog- 
nized as "nihilism" and interpreted in terms of "morality" and 
the "ideal," in the fashion of the philosophy o f Plato and 
Schopenhauer, but did not yet understand metaphysically} ("Meta- 
physically" means: in the perspective of the basic occurrence of 
the primordial question, the guiding question of Western philos- 
ophy, and consequendy not yet in the perspective of what origi- 
nally points rn,the domain of the genuine, renewed surpassing 
of nihilisin. ^what if the abandonment of beings by Being, that 
beings still "ate" arid yet Being and its truth remain denied to 
beings and consequently to man (the denial itself understood as 
the essence of Being), what if this event w hich proceeds out of 
beings as a whole were the concealed ground of the still veiled 
basic disposition which compels us into another necessity of an- 
other original questioning and beginning? What if the abandon- 
ment of beings by Being were linked to the need arising from the 
fact that for us the essence of truth and the question of truth are 
notyet necessary? What if the, need arising from the lack of need 
and, on account of its hiddcndorainatioiythe age of complete. 
questionlessness, had its ground in the -abandonment of beings 
bvBeing?> 

QVe must pass through this reflection in order to allow the 
meditation on the first beginning to become what it is: the thrust 
into the transitiony But perhaps tnis reflection precisely shows 
us, assuming' we have carried it out long enough and, above all, 
with sufficient preparation and insight , how little we are equal 
to, or can even expect, being struck by the basic disposition, 
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which belongs t o the need arising from the lack of need, t o the 
abandonment of beings by Being. We will not be equal to it as 
long as we do no tjjrepjn-e^oursdly^^ instead take ref- 

uge in the opinioTiTliaTTn^eTa^pnys^al^isto'rical reflection paraT 
lyzes and endangers action-, whereas it is precisely^the genu ine, 
beginning of the future. For great surmises enter into reflection 
and remain there. To be sure, through such reflection we arrive 
a t the entire ambiguity proper to a historical transition: that w e 
have been thrust into a future but we have not been empowered 
t o seize the thrust in a creat i ve way and to transfer it i nto the 
form 0/ the future, i.e., to p repare that by which alone a begin- 
ning begins, the leap into another knowledge. If 



§41. The necessity held out for us: to bring upon its ground 
openness as the clearing of the self-concealing — the question of 
the essence of man as the custodian of the truth of Being. 

As regards the question of truth, this means that our discussion 
is without result. Since we steadfastly take into account the point 
of view of today and of the past, we are always waiting to be told 
what the essence of truth is. We await it all the more, since our 
discussion began with a critical reference to the openness lying at 
the ground of correctness and we called this openness the most 
worthy of questioning. 

Our discussion is admittedly without result as long as we ig- 
nore everything else that was said and only look for a "new" dec- 
laration of the essence of truth and thereby determine that we 
have profited nothing. 

But what has happened? The discussion was entided, "Foun- 
dational issues in the Question of tmt/r —a reflection on the o ues - 
^ionip gof this question. Soon we were moving more and more, 
and then exclusively, in a historical reflection on the beginning 
of Western thinking, on how there for the first time the essence 
of truth shone as the basic character of beings as such, on which 
need and basic disposition compelled into which necessity of 
questioning. Finally the reflection leaped over to our need. Did 
the reflection only leap to this at the end, or did it not constantly 
concern us and only us ourselves? 
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The "result" of our discussions— if we would speak of it at 
all— consists, insofar as it consists in anything, precisely in our 
relinquishing the search for a new doctrine a nd first and fore- 
most getting to know and learning to question which historical 
dimensions and inner presuppositions are contained in the ques- 
tion of truth . Since the question oftruth is the preamble for fu- 
ture think ing, it its elf firs t determines the domain, the type, and 
the disposition of future know ledge. Therefore the first thing we 
have to do is to put ourselves in a position that will never again 
permit us to insert our discussion of the question of truth into 
the habitual realms of previous doctrines, theories, and systems. 

The result of these "basic" discussions consists— if it must con- 
sist in something— in a transformation o f perspectives, norms, and 
claims, a transformation which at the same time is nothing other 
than a leap into a more original and more simple course of es- 
sential occurrences in the history of Western thinking glThistory 
we ourselves nly after our thinking has undergone this 

transformation or attitude by means of historical reflection , will 
we surmise, In an auspicious moment, that already in our discus- 
sions another essence of truth, and jjerhaps indeed onl y that , 
was at issne. For if we had not already penetrated to this point, 
how else conld we know something of the first beginning, which 
in the most extreme case reveals itself only to a knowledge of 
what is least like it, i.e. , the wholly other. 

To~r3e snrerwe only hinted that the determination of the 
essence of truth as the correctness of an assertion, which has 
been valid for ages, contains something ungrounded at its foun- 
dation: the openness of beings. Cartainly it was only a hint 
to AX^cta, the unconcealedness of beings, which, as was 
shown, expresses less the essence of truth than it does the es- 
sence of beings. But why should (iXirjfleioi not pre-announce that 
openness without, however, being identical with it? For the open- 
ness we have in mind can no longer be experienced as a charac- 
ter of the beings standing before us and around us, not to speak 
of the fact that to us the unique experience of the Greeks and the 
possible ground of our future history remain denied, precisely 
through the history which lies between us and the Greeks. . 

But perhaps something else is held out to us as a necessity: to 
bring the openness itself, what comes to presence in it and how 
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that comes to presence, upon its ground. Openness is then no 
longer the basic character of <trims as taken up in simple acknowl- 
edgment, the <trixn<; which makes it possible for Tex v "n to g ras P 
beings as such. Openness is also not only the condition of the pos- 
sibility of the correctness of an assertion. As such a condition, it 
appears merely at first and preliminarily in the field of view of 
the critical return from correctness. After what we have experi- 
enced about the necessity of the question of truth, this cannot be 
th e original access to the essence of truth. That access must pro-, 
ceed out of our need, our distress, out of the abandonment of 
beings by Being, while we take it seriously that Being is with- 
drawing from beings, whereby beings de generat e into mere ob- 
je cts of human contrivance and lived experience. What if this 
withdrawal itself be longed to the essence of' Being? What if this 
were the still unrecognized troth, neverto be 'experienced or ex- 
press ed, of the whole metaphysics of the We st: namely, that Be- 
ing is in its essence self-concealing? What if the openness were 
fi rst and foremost the clearing in the midst of beings, in which 
clear ing the self-concealment of Being would be manifest? How- 
ev er it may be with the "answer" to this/tne question of truth is 
not one we can decide by ourselves andSn relation to ourselves 
precisely as neutral spectators, it is rather the question that wHI 
one day or another betray itself as jhe^mestion^f^ho^fe^ur^ 
selves areS 

In oui/retrosp ective sketch of the beginning of Western think- 
ing, we saicf that man will be determined primordially as the cus- 
todian of the unconceaiedness of beings. In the progression 
away from the beginning, man became the animal rationale. In 
the transition out, of the . first end of Western thinking into its 
other beginning, there has to be questioned, in a still higher ne- 
ces sity, with the, carrying out of the que stion of truth, the ques- 
tion of wha we are. This question will point in tne direction ot ' 
the p ossibility ot wnether man is noTonly the preserver of u n- 
concealed be nes but is pr ecise ly the custodian of trie opennesr 
ot BeinafOnly if we'know that we do not yet know who we aredo_ 
we ground th e one and only-ground which may "release the fu~ 
ture ot a sjmple, essential existence [Dasein\ ot nistbrical man 
jrom itself^ 

This ground is the essence of truth. This essence must be pre- 
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pared in thought in the transition to another beginning. For the 
future, the situation of the powers which ground truth in the 
first place, namely poetry (and consequendy art in general) and 
thinking, will be quite different than it was in the first beginning. 
Poetry will not be first, but in the transition the forerunner will 
have to be thinking. Art, however , will be for the future the put- 
ting into work of truth (or it w ill be nothing), i.e., it will be one 
essential g rounding of the e ss ence of truthfficcording to this 
highest standard, anything that would presentTtself as art must 
be measured as a way of letting truth come into being in these 
beings, which, as works, encHantingly transport man into the in- 
timacy of Being while imposing on him the luminosity of the un- 
concealed and disposing him and determining him to be the cus- 
todian of the truth of Being. 
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THE QUESTION OF TRUTH 



I. Foundational issues in the question of truth. 

I I. Leaping ahead into the essentialization [die Wesung] of truth. 

III. Recollection of the first shining forth of the essence of truth, dXTjdeia 
(unconcealedness), as the basic character of beings. (The history of 
its flaming up and expiring from Anaximander to Aristotle.) 

IV. The question of truth as the unfolding of the essentialization of 
Being, which comes to pass as the clearing of the "in the midst" of 

V. The question of truth as the grounding of ex-istence [Da-sein]. 

VI . The essentialization of truth as the truth of Being in the abyss. 

VI I. The abyss as the space of play of time. (Space and time in the pre- 
vious interpretation, One determined by metaphysics and its 
guiding question). 

VIII. The abyss and the strife. (Da-sein: earth and world). 

IX. Truth and its shelter in beings as the recasting of beings into Be- 
ing. 

X. The full essentialization of truth and the inclusion of correctness. 
Preview of the context for the discussion of I: 

In I., Da-sein can only be kept in silence, because in Da-sein, as occurring 
through Being, the ground of truth is grounded, such that this ground 
becomes an abyss. 

Here Da-sein cannot even be mentioned, because it would immedi- 
ately be interpreted as an object and the determination of the essence of 
truth would be denigrated into a mere "new" theory. Instead of that, we 
attempted to show the necessity of the question of truth out of its nec- 
essary lack of being questioned in the first beginning. But this leads to 
the question of the primordial need and its basic disposition. And all 
this can be said only if Da-sein is already and steadily intended as the 
ground of the clearing for the self-concealing. 

Ever ything will be misinterprete d if taken in term s of lived ex- 
_p cricnce. Thoughtfuf reflection on the essence of truth as the cle aring* 
"c>l I Being can only be preparatory, but this is a necessary preparation. 

The overthrow can only be accomplished by an art compelled by 
the most distant god, provided art is the putting into work of the truth. 
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I. Foundational issues in the question of truth. 

1. Th e compelling power of th e need arising from 
the abandonment by Being ; terror as the basic 
disposition ofthe other beginning. 

It is transformed int o mere curiosity within what is accessibl e to everyone. 
Philosophy is still "done," because it was once supposed to belong to the 
assets of culture, and caring for culture wculd presumably impede barbar- 
ism. The primordial questioning knowledge and the holding firm before 
the concealed have been replaced by a domination over everything, since* 
everything has bec ome obvious. That lirst luminosity ol wonder, which had* 
*TnowIe*3ge only oi"tRe*<£"flu"S"«*T"n"a"^^ ot all know" 

ing and domg, accessible to everyone and saustying everyone. 

beings are— that is not worth a question, indeed it is not even worth 
mentioning. And to say what beinp are, precisely as beings, is empty 
talk, hor everyon e knows what "Being" means, especially since it is the 
most geTffBBHffio" most empty determination ot everything. In this 
wasteland ol utter indillerence, what in the beginning produced the 
highest wonder has been lost— and the fact that here and there aca"" 
ciemic philosophy is still done diligently does not refute this loss but cor- 
roborates it. 

There are only a very few who in the course of this history of the dis- 
solution of xhe beginning have remained awake and surmise what has 
transpired. Insofar as they are stili compelled to question, the compeP " 
ling need must change in tbrrn**and must *^e more undetermined, since 
the uniqueness of the first wonder has b een lost and the subsequent tra- 
dition of questioning and thinking has forced ite eTTihT What need com- 
pelled Kant to the Critique? What need compelled "Hegel to the system 
of absolute knowledge? After even this' questioning was abandoned and 
everything was left to calculating experience, slowly and in certain 
places something like the imminent irrelevance and meaninglessness of 
all beings flared up. And when an attempt was ventured to think anew 
(Nietzsche), 1 starting from an admission of this irrelevance, the former 
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greatness of thought, then it became clear that the beginning had 
mi ned into the end and that the need and its compelling had to become 
different, assuming that there is still supposed to be another beginning. 

Alter Nietzsche, and in a certain way through him (for ai truly as he 
is.the.cnd,. hcisat the same time a transition), tlie other need conies into* 
pla y, ana" tills again only, as in tn^ase^nfi e first beginning, for a tew 
rare persons, to whom is meted, out the power to question ana tfie* 
power over declining in the transition. U^Cr**** -i U6*>jm*j :c/-TSt- 

The other neea, that is, it wemay say so, our hem, ha s this peculiarity 
that it is not experienced as a need, fcverytning nas become calculable? 
and consequently everythingls* understandable. There are no longer 
any limits to our domination oyer beings, it only our will is great enough - 
and constant enough. Everything becomes obvious, without any impen r 
ctr able depths, and this transparency derives Irbm a luminosity "In 
"wh tch th e eye of knowledge is dazzled to the verge of blindnes s. 

Questioning, at one time the primordial eruption into the open on 
the part of what is concealed, and the pride in holding fast to what is 
worthy of questioning now succumb to the suspicion of weakness and 
insecurity. Questioning is a sign of a lack of the power to act. Whoever 
acknowledges arid experiences this situation, one that has been becom- 
ing more acute far decades in the most varied forms, will Find that be- 
ings are now taken for all diat is, as if there were no such thing as Being 
and the truth of Being. Bejngsjstrut as beings and yet are.abandoned by 
Being. The nearly unacknowledged needjarising frorn^ t he abandon- 
ment by Beingjbrcomes compelling in the basic disposition, of .terror. 
One can no longer be struck by the miracle of beings: that they areTFor, 
quite to the contrary, this has become obvious long ago. And it is a gap- 
ing abyss that beings, apparently closer to reality than ever before, can 
Ix? taken for all tha t is, while Being and the truth of Being are forgotten. 

In wonder, the basic disposition of the first beginning, beings first 
come to stand in their form. Terror, the basic_disposition of.&e.other 
beginning, reveals behind all progress and all domination over beings^a 
dark emptiness of irrelevance and a shrinking back in face_of the. first 
and last decisions. 

2. The question of the essence of truth as the necessity of the 
highest need arising from the abandonment of Being. 

It would be a very extrinsic conception of these various basic disposi- 
tions if we would see in wonder only inflamed desire and jubilation and 
seek terror in the nebulous realm of aversion, grief, and despair. Just as 
woiutci J>ejy^ijtsejnt5_p\xix^rtu)f. terror,, so jdoes terror jnvolve its 
own mode of self-composure, calm stradfastnessjjind new wonder. Tile 
quite different questiohTi.nto which the basic disposition nf terror com- 
pels, concerns the abandonment by Being and the fact thai beings can be 
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while the truth.pf Being remain^forgpjtten.. It asks whether this abysmal 
state of affairs does not belong to beings themselves, and whether now, 
after this experience with beings has been endured, the moment does 
not arrive to raise the question of beings again and indeed in a quite 
different manner. This other question determines the epoch of an other 
beginning. This other question can no longer, just as in the case of the 
first dawn of the day of beings, turn to bei n gs in order then, in face of 
th em, to ask what it means that beings are. The other qu estion proceeds 
from terror before the groundlessness of beings : that no ground has 
been laid for them, indeed that grounding itself is held to be superflu- 
ous. This terror becomes aware that truths are still claimed and yet no 
one any longer knows or questions what truth itself is an d how truth 
might belong to beings as su ch, some thing that can be asked and de^~ 
cided only if bein gs as beings have not fallen into oblivion with regard to 
their Being. WhereTon the contrary, beings as beings have become ob- 
vious (and ^consequently the q uestion of Being is merely a pursuit o f 
"o ntology" as a fixed discipline), th en no one thinks to ask how b eings as 
beings come in to the open and what this o pening mig ht be, andTibw it" 
takes place, such that the usual representations can conform to appear- 
ing beings. The absence of the question of the essence of troth becomes 
the strongesTstipport for the obviousness afbeing s. The abandon men t 
by Being is consoled b y the absence of the question of truth, without, 
ho wever, experien cing what besto ws on it t his consolation of the obvi- 
ous. 

If t he abandonment by^Being p xpHnr<><= h ighest n eed^ which 
e nieTggTas cp janeJjiWg it? terror then the question of the~essence^ of 
what is true, the question o f truth, proves to be the necessity of this 
need, what has to be surmounted first, precisely before the proper ex- 
perience of the abandonment by Being. The truth itself— its 
essentialization— is the first and highest truth, in which alone all further 
truths, i.e., the founded relation to beings themselves, can find their 
ground. 

Thus when we raise the question of truth, our motive is not a petty 
and fortuitous desire to critique and reform the traditional concept of 
truth. On the contrary, we are compelled by the most hidden and con- 
sequently the deepest need of the age, and by that alone. 



3. The question of truth and the question of Being. 

a) The unfolding of the question of truth as a reflection on 
the first beginning. The re-opening of the first beginning for 
the sake of another beginning. 

Similarly, if the unfolding of the question of truth leads us to the history 
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of truth, that does not happen from some sort of historiographical in- 
terest, one desirous of information about how things were in the past 
and how the present is rooted therein. On the contrary, the need arising 
from the abandonment by Being is the distress that the first beginning 
can no longer be mastered. This beginning is not something bygone but 
is, in the form of the end of the history which has declined from it, more 
contemporary and more pressing than ever, though also more con- 
cealed. If the question of truth is needed out of the deepest distress over 
the abandonment by Being in our age, then conversely the asking of 
this question has to articulate that need and in order to overcome it 
must first make sure that this need no longer remains extrinsic as the 
need arising from the lack of need, which is the form adopted by the 
most uncanny— namely the semblance of obviousness. The opening of 
the need, in which the beginning stiH dwells in the form of its excess, 
turns thereby into a reflection on the first beginning itself. This reflection 
must show that the first beginning, in its uniqueness, can never be re- 
peated in the sense of a mere imitation, and that, on the other hand, it 
remains the only thing repeatable in the sense of a reopening of that by 
which the discussion has to commence if a beginning, and consequendy 
tiie other beginning, is to come 10 be historically. The other beginning is 
not something withdrawn from the first beginning and from its 
history— as if the first beginning could cast the bygone behind itself — 
but precisely as the other beginning it is essentially related to the first, 
and only, beginning. This occurs, however, in such a way that in the 
other beginning the first is experienced more originally and is restored 
to its greatness. Afterward, through the domination of what succeeded 
it, still feeds upon h:, and at the same time is declined from it, the first 
beginning was falsified into the "primitive," something that could not 
attain the height of the development and progress of what came later. 

The need of the fi rst beginning has its own form, and as a conse- 
quence wonder is there the compelling basic disposition, and the pri- 
mordial and lasting quesuonjsjhere the question o f beings: w hat are 
heings? On the other hand , the need of the other beginningTias, tne 
torrn of an abandonment by Being , to which corresponds the basic d is- 
position of terror . Therefore even the primordial quest ion i s differe nt 
m the other beginning^ tfie question of tr uth, the question of the essen- 
tiah'/atioh oftruth. 

b) The question of truth as a preliminary question on behalf 
of the basic question of Being. 

Truth, however, is the truth of Being, and therefore the question of 
truth is basically a preliminary question on behalf of the basic question 
of Being— the genuine question of Being in distinction to the previous 
question of beings as die guiding question in the history of the first be- 
ginning. (Cf. the first un folding of this question in Being and Tune. The 
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question of the "meaning" of Being. Meaning = region of projection, 
the open ground of Being itself and of its essentialization. When, by 
comparison, Nietzsche happens to say that we must first know what "Be- 
ing" is, what he means is precisely beings, and he is moving within the 
confusion of beings and Being, a confusion still rampant today. The rea- 
son for this aberration, however, resides not only in the fact that the ba- 
sic question has been passed over, but the old guiding question that has 
been raised for centuries has not been unfolded as a question and thus 
is unknown in its own conditions.) 

These foundational reflections on the question of truth and its neces- 
sity will have to make plain what is at stake in them. It should at least 
now be dear that here the question of truth is no longer a "problem of 
logic." All areas of sclerotic, and therefore only semblant, questioning 
have no need or necessity. All extrinsic attempts to found a new science 
now appear very traditional and flat— even prescinding from the fact 
that the question of truth can not at all be founded sufficiently by sci- 
ence, since every science, especially modern science, is a remote perver- 
sion of a definite kind of knowledge which has already decided on the 
essence and the type of truth normative for it (certitude). 



II. Leaping ahead into the essentialization of truth. 



4. The question of the essentialization of truth as a 
question that founds history originally. 

The question of truth, as was clarified above, originates from the inner- 
most need of our history and is the most genuine necessity of the work 
of founding history. History does not mean for us here the simple gath- 
ering of everyday public events, and a fortiori it is not such events as 
bygone. All of that certainly belongs to history and yet by no means 
touches its essence. For history is the occurrence in which, through man, 
beings become "more being." This occurrence involves most intrinsi- 
cally the coming forth of beings as such into an openness which for its 
part requires a grounding and shelter in beings. This occurrence of the 
opening up of beings is, however, the essentialization of truth itself. Ex- 
amined in its origin and thought with regard to its future, truth has the 
longest history because with it, following the character of its essential- 
ization, history begins and ends. The question of the essentialization of 
truth is therefore the originally historical question, the question that 
grounds history, and is therefore historically different according to the 
respective historical moment. 

We understand or, to put it more prudently, we surmise that our his- 
torical moment is that of the preparation for the other beginning. Yet 
this latter may also— since every beginning is decisive to the highest 
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degree— be the final end. If this possibility did not exist, the beginning 
and its preparation would lose all trenchancy and uniqueness. The 
question of the essence of truth, as the primordial question of the other 
beginning, is different from that determination of the essence of truth 
which throughout the history of the first beginning could not be made 
primordially but only ex post facto. 

In every case, however, the determination of the essence is apparently 
arbitrary, and so little can it be derived from what is given, that it is, on 
the contrary, the determinateness of the essence which first allows us to 
grasp a given something as this and not that. And if what is at stake is 
not only to represent ( \&ia) the essence as whatness but to experience 
the essentialization, the more original unity of the what and the how, then 
this does not mean that the how would now be represented in addition 
to the what. We speak here about the experience of the essentialization 
and mean the conscious, willful, and affective entrance into the essence, 
in order to stand in it and to withstand it. 



5. Indication of the essentialization of truth through critical 
reflection and historical recollection. 

a) Preparation for the leap by securing the approach 
run and by predelin eating the direction of the leap. 
Correctness as the start of the approach run, 
opsnicess as the direction of the loap. 

Now if even the representation of the essence ( i84a) cannot but appear 
arbitrary and groundless, yet on the other hand is constantly carried out 
without any strangeness, then this two-foldness will apply all the more to 
our entrance into the essentialization. Access to the essence always has 
about it something of the immediate and partakes of the creative, the 
freely arisen. We therefore speak of a leap, a leap ahead into the essen- 
tialization of truth. Admittedly, this terminology does not at first con- 
tribute a great deal toward the clarification or justification of our pro- 
cedure. But it does suggest that this procedure must in every case be 
carried out by the individual expressly for himself. Whoever does not 
take this leap will never experience what it opens up. Speaking of a 
"leap" is also meant to intimate, however, that a preparation is still pos- 
sible and necessary here: the securing of the approach run for the leap 
and the prcdelineation of its direction. 

The question of truth, which we can and must raise, no longer dwells 
in its primordial state. Instead, there is behind it a rich tradition, one 
that has come down 10 the obvious representation of truth as correct- 
ness. We already know, or at all events believe we know, what truth is. 
Thereby we possess a starting point for the approach run to the leap 
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into the more original essence of truth, f n what sense this is the case was 
already clarified in the first discussions. The reflection on what correct- 
ness genuinely is, and would be, leads us to that which makes it possible 
in the first place and is the ground of this possibility. For a representa- 
tion to be able to conform to beings as normative, the beings must, prior 
to this conformity and on behalf of it, show themselves to it and thus 
already stand in the open. The path or relation to beings must also be 
open, and on it the conforming and correct representation will move 
and will remain. Finally and above all, what must stand in the open is 
that which the representation carries out in order to present to itself the 
represented and to let the appearing beings show themselves. Correct- 
ness is what characterizes the conformity to ... , and the latter must be 
able to move in an openness, indeed in that openness wherein there 
must be opened up that to which the representing conforms as well as 
the representing itself in its representation of the object. This open re- 
gion ant! its openness constitute the ground of the possibility of the cor- 
rectness of a representation. Consequently, if we take the usual deter- 
mination of truth as correctness as the starting point of the approach 
run for the leap into our question of truth, then we may at the same 
time find therein an indication of the direction of the leap. The task is to 
leap into this open region itself and into its openness. The essentializa- 
tion of this openness must be the essence of the trnth, no matter how 
undcterminate and undeveloped it might now appear to us. 



b) The experience of openness as unconcealedness (aXijdcia) 

in the first beginning. The unquestioned character of 
unconcealedness and the task of a more original experience 
of its essence on the basis of our need. 

The start of our more original question is the determination of truth as 
correctness. We know, however, that this determinauon is an old one; it 
was reached in Greek philosophy— by Plato and above all by Aristotle. 
Now if correctness bears in itself openness as its ground and, as it were, 
oscillates in it, and consequently cannot be grasped without reference to 
it, then along with the positing of the determination of truth as correct- 
ness must not this openness also have been experienced? That is indeed 
the case. The simplest evidence is provided by the word the Greeks used 
in the beginning to name what we call "truth": dX^deiot, unconcealed- 
ness. The unconcealed stands and resides in the open. Hence the think- 
ers of the first beginning have also already experienced the original es- 
sence of truth and have thought it in advance, and so we have no reason 
to question more originally; indeed that would not even be possible. 

To be sure, a distinction has to be made here. It is beyond discussion 
that the Greek thinkers experienced the irnconcealeriness of beings. But 
it is also undeniable that they did not make unconcealedness itself 
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a question, nor was it unfolded in its essence and brought upon its 
ground. Instead, this experience of dXTjdeia got lost. The proof for 
this unique occurrence within the great Greek philosophy is the 
fact that when it was imperative to raise the essence of truth to knowl- 
edge, dX^fleia became op^uixru; (correctness). Nevertheless a last echo 
of the original essence of truth was always retained, without at all being 
able to prevail in the subsequent history of philosophy (cf. Aristotle, 
Met. 9 to). 

All the more pressing, then, is our task of experiencing this original 
essence of truth explicidy and grounding it. The historical necessity of 
the question of truth thus becomes surreptitiously richer in compelling 
power, and the more original essence of truth as openness loses more 
and more its apparent arbitrariness. For reflection on the ground of the 
possibility of correctness, as well as the recollection of the origin of the 
determination of truth as opoCuxrw, both led us to this dark and free- 
floating openness itself, unconcealedness. 

At the same time h is clear that the mere change of name, speaking of 
"unconcealedness" instead of "truth," gains us nothing, even if we were 
to attempt what is intrinsically impossible, namely to rejuvenate the pri- 
mordial Greek experiences from which this word arose, a ward that, 
at the same time, first allowed these experiences to be experienced. 
Indeed it is certain that the essence of truth shone to the Greeks 
as dX-rjdeict; and it is equally certain that the Greek thinkers not only 
were incapable of mastering this essence of truth in their thinking hut 
did not even put it into question. For Greek Dasein, dXfjfleta remained 
the most powerful and at the same time the most hidden. 

That the Greek thinkers did not raise the question of the essence and 
the ground of dXrjdeta itself is not due to an incapacity of their think- 
ing but, on the contrary, derives from the overpowering force of the pri- 
mordial task: to speak for the first time of beings themselves as such. 

If we now have to raise the question of truth in a more original way, 
that does not mean we may boast of a superiority. On the contrary. But 
just as little does it mean that the task is simply to supply a fitting defi- 
nition of the dXijfeux which for the Greeks remained unquestioned 
and without further determination. Instead, notwithstanding all origi- 
nal adherence to the tradition, the task is to experience the essence of 
truth more originally on the basu of our need and to raise it to knowledge. 



6. The abandonment by Being as the need arising from the lack 
of need. The experience of the abandonment of beings by Being 
as need in the coming to light of the belongingness of Being to 
beings and the distinction of Being from beings. 

Our need is so deeply rooted that it is not felt by everyone. This lack of 
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need is the most striking character of the unique need long ago pre- 
pared in history. Because this need is not felt by everyone, every refer- 
ence to it is at first unintelligible or at least readily prone to misinter- 
pretation. We have already spoken of the need arising from the 
"abandonment by Being." We clarified this designation by saying that 
historical man deals with, uses, and changes beings, and thereby expe- 
riences himself as a being— and the Being of beings docs not concern 
him, as if it were the most indifferent. As progress and success show, one 
can certainly dispense with Being. Being will then once in a while, as the 
last remnant of a shadow, haunt mere representations, ones turned 
away from doing and acting and therefore already unreal. If this Being, 
compared to hefty and immediately pressing beings, is so negative and 
keeps its distance from experience and calculation and therefore is dis- 
pensable, then this cannot at all be called abandonment by Being. For 
abandonment exists only where what belongs indispensably has been 
withdrawn. 

As soon as we speak of the abandonment by Being, we tacitly admit 
that Being belongs to beings and has to belong to beings in order for 
beings to be beings and for man to be a being in the midst of beings. 
The abandonment of beings by Being is therefore experienced as giving 
rise to need as soon as the belonging of Being to beings shines forth and 
the mere fussing with beings becomes questionable; But then, it would 
appear, the need is also already overcome, or at least the first step to 
overcome it has been taken. No. The need has then merely developed to 
a degree of acuteness that renders a decision, indeed tlie decision, inev- 
itable: eitlier, despite the shining forth of the belonging of Being to be- 
ings, the question of Being is dismissed and instead the fussing with be- 
ings is enhanced to gigantic proportions, or that terror we spoke of gains 
power and space and from then on no longer allows the belonging of 
Being to beings to be forgotten and takes as questionable all mere fuss- 
ing over beings. The lack of need is precisely indifference over this de- 
cision. 

Whether we arc really questioning on the basis of need, and hence 
necessarily, in raising the question of truth and whether and how we 
thereby must already have traversed this decision and how a decisive- 
ness lies behind our questioning, all that cannot be demonstrated in 
advance— indeed it cannot be demonstrated at all in the usual sense but 
can only be experienced in the course of reflection. If the question of 
truth, as we are putting it in train, is supposed to be nothing else than 
primordial reflection on Being itself, then there would at least be the 
possibility that we are questioning compelled by this need and that con- 
sequently the leaping ahead can become an impetus to true reflection. 
For where all roads are trodden and nothing more is left that could pass 
as inaccessible, it is already a step toward reflection to learn that some- 
thing worthy of questioning has remained unquestioned. 

This renewed reference to the enigmatic need arising from the lack 
of need should make clear to us thai even if we could question on the 
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basis of this need and enjoy the privilege of being allowed to question in 
such a way, yet at first and for the most part it would still appear that 
here, as elsewhere, we were merely dissecting words and concepts and 
were fabricating empty theories, perhaps ones even more intricate and 
bizarre. But this too belongs to the enduring of the need arising from 
the lack of need, namely that this appearance be taken over as inevita- 
ble. 

7 . Directive sketch o f the essence of truth on the basis of the need 
arising from the abandonment by Being. 

But how are we now supposed to set in motion the leap ahead into the 
essentialization of truth? "Leap ahead" is ambiguous: on the one hand, 
it means thai a sketch of the approach run of the genuine leap and of its 
direction would be given in advance, and on the other hand it means 
that in all this ao exemplary prior exercise of the leap has already been 
performed. At the beginning of this leaping ahead we know two things: 
( 1 ) critical reflection and historical recoiicciion direct us to the essential- 
ization of truth as the openness of beings; (2) we attain the essen tializa- 
tion of the truth only by a leap, in virtue of which we come to stand m 
the essentialization, which is not the same as thinking a concept of the 
essence of truth under the guidance of a definition. 

We will initially carry ont the leap ahead as a directive sketch of the 
"essence" of truth on the basis of the need arising from the abandon- 
ment by Being. Even if we do not actually experience this and remain 
insensitive to it, we can still gain in a roundabout fashion an initial 
knowledge of what comes to pass in it. 

a) Openness as the clearing for the vacillating self- 
concealment. Vacillating self-concealment as a first 
designation of Being itself. 

We are always comporting ourselves to beings— actual, possible, and 
necessary. We ourselves, as beings, belong in this circuit of beings. Be- 
ings as a whole are known and familiar to us in a definite way; even 
where we do not turn to beings explicitly, they lie before us and sur- 
round us as accessible. We shall now deliberately attend to this obvious 
state of affairs that goes unnoticed in our everyday dealings. In so do- 
ing, we shall put aside all the theories and doctrines which might sug- 
gest themselves and which presumably have this state of affaire in view 
in some manner or other: e.g., that we are conscious of objects, that a 
subject, and several subjects together, relate to objects, etc. We shall now 
attend only to what precedes all that, and our directive shall be that 
beings— and we ourselves in their midst— lie in a certain sense open. In 
Ixriirgs, such an openness holds sway. Our first and only effort shall be to 
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draw close to this openness, without falling prey to the temptation te ex- 
plain it prematurely, after scarcely perceiving it in the roughest manner. 

In this openness, beings aTe familiar to us and known in different 
ways according to their different regions. Beings stand in a luminosity 
of knowledge and of sovereignty and afford ways and paths of penetra- 
tion for the most diverse ways of being elaborated, formed, and consid- 
ered. In every case, beings thereby prove to be independent and 
grounded in themselves. Beings dwell in a luminosity and provide, in 
very different degrees, free access to their autonomy. We may determine 
this closer and recapitulate by saying that beings stand in a luminosity, 
in a light, and allow free access and entrance— they are lighted. We 
speak of a clearing in the woods, a free luminous place. The openness of 
beings is such a clearing. 

But at the same time beings are placed differendy, and indeed not only 
by a being that is not accessible to us, and perhaps never will be, but by 
something concealed which conceals itself precisely when we immerse our- 
selves in the clearing, submit to the open beings, and are lest to them. That 
is exactly when we heed the least and are most rarely touched by the fact 
that these beings dwelling in the open "are"— or, as we say, "have" a Being. 
This latter, by which beings are distinguished from non-being, and owing 
to which they are and are such and sui h, does not stand in the clearing but 
in hiddenness. Consequently, tHe attempt to grasp this Being as if it were a 
being yields emptiness. Being is not merely hidden; it withdraws and con- 
ceals itself. From this we derive an essential insight: the clearing, in which 
beings are, is not simply hounded and delimited by something hidden but 
by something self-concealing. 

Now, however, if Being is decisive for beings, and knowingly or not 
presses aH activity and development of beings, beings we ourselves are 
not and ones we ourselves are, toward the Being of beings, toward what 
and how they are, then the clearing not only proves to be delimited by 
the self-concealing but is for the self-concealing. We can and even must 
understand this determination of the self-concealing— seen in terms of 
the clearing of beings— as a first essential designation of Being itself. 

Since beings, and what is known as beings, stand in the clearing, Be- 
ing reveals itself in a particular way. Its self-concealment is therefore 
one primordially proper to it. It shows itself and withdraws at the same 
time. This vacillating self-refusal is what is properly lighted up in the 
clearing, and yet for the most part it goes unheeded— corresponding to 
our comportment in the midst of beings. E.g., if we stand in a clearing 
in the woods, we see only what can be found within it: the free place, the 
trees about— and precisely not the luminosity of the clearing itself. As 
little as the openness is simply the unconcealedness of beings, but is the 
clearing for the self-concealing, so little is this self-concealment a mere 
Iwing-absent. It is rather a vacillating, hesitant refusal. 

In our recollection and critical deliberation we found thai the ground 
of the possibility of "correctness" as the usual concept of truth lies in an 
openness of beings, and thai this openness was already experienced in 
the beginning and was named aXirSeiot. This openness of beings has 
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now shown itself to be the clearing for the vacillating self-concealment, 
which constantly points into the clearing. Accordingly,' truth is not sim- 
ply the unconcealedness of beings— dXiidnux— but, more originally un- 
derstood, is the clearing for the vacillating self-concealment. The name 
"vacillating self-concealment" is a name for Being itself, and, by the 
most preliminary allusion, it implies that the essence of truth is in the 
most intimate way related to Being itself, so intimately that perhaps Be- 
ing itself is in need of truth far its own most proper essentialization, and 
truth is not a mere supplement to it. 

b) The clearing for self-concealment as the supporting 
ground of humanity. Man's grounding of this supporting 
ground as Da-sein. 

An essential step is still outstanding, a step that belongs intrinsically to 
the fulfillment of this preliminary directive sketch of the essence of 
truth. We first characterized truth as the openness of beings (uncon- 
cealedness). Ii might appear that the further determination of truth in 
terms of the concealedness inherent in it was merely an ancillary repre- 
sentation an our part. But. the clearing is the rleatiitg for the self-con- 
cealing, and, above all, the clearing of iieings is not something we our- 
selves merely think or represent. On the contrary, it is something in 
which we ourselves stand and apparently nothing of our own doing. We 
stand in this clearing in such a way that it first opens for us a relation to 
beings— and to ourselves as well. It is the supporting ground of our hu- 
manity, insofar as this is essentially determined through the distinctive 
ability to relate to beings as such and hence to be determined by beings 
as such. But the clearing of beings is this supporting ground only inso- 
far as it is the clearing for the vacillating self-concealment, for the en- 
trance of Being itself into what is lighted up. On the other hand, it also 
holds that if man would not be, then neither coul d this cle a ' i n B rnrt flf 1 1° 
pass. The clearing for the self-concealing— truth— is the supporting 
ground of humanity, and humanity comes to pass only by fund ing 
and being exposed to the supporting ground as such. While man stands " 
as a being tntheTopenrress of beingsrhe musralsoaTthe" same time stand 
in a relation to what is self-concealing. The ground of humanity must 
therefore be grounded through humanity as ground. 

Thus, if we would understand the essence of truth in its essentialization, 
we will have to see that a representation of the correctness of knowledge is 
not sufficient— indeed, even further, that a representation will never attain 
the essentialization of truth. For truth as the clearing for the self-conceal- 
ing is the ground of humanity —something other than we ourselves are, and 
to which we nevertheless belong and must belong, if we propose to know 
truth originally. Thus the essentialization of truth will be attained only if 
the usual everyday way of being human is successfully dislocated, as it were, 
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and is then allowed, to settle on its proper ground. Hence the need of the 
leap, which we can now prepare only as regards its direction. 

Truth, however, is g rounded as th e groun d throu g h that which we cal l 
Da-sein, that which sustains man ancfis^riwTs ted to him only rarely, as both" 
donation and des tiny, and only to those among men who are creat ive and 
are grounding. The "Da" [the "there"] refers t o that clearing in which be- 
ings stand as a whole, in such a way that in this "Da" the Being [Sein] of 
open beings showsTtself and at the same time wi thdraws. To be th is "DeTJs 
a destiny of man, in correspondence to which he gro unds that which isli> 
self the ground of the hi ghest possibilities orhisJJeing. 

Ever since man has comported himself to beings as such and formed 
himself as a being on the basis of this relation, ever since man has been 
historical, the clearing for the self-concealing must have come to pass. 
Which does not imply that since then this ground of historical humanity 
was experienced as ground and was grounded. It was not by accident 
that this ground was surmised within the Greeks' experience of what 
they called dVntieia. But very soon, and again not accidentally, it was 
misinterpreted and forced into oblivion. The representation of man was 
itseif not determined originally, on the basis of his most original es- 
sence, because that has remained concealed up to this very hour: 
namely, that man is the being which, in the midst of beings, bears the tmth of 
Being. Instead, the concept of man was constructed with reference to 
animals and living things in general, i.e., with reference to something 
other than man himself. Man was distinguished from the animal only 
insofar as he was declared to be the "rational animal," a determination 
which is still, in different variations, powerful and respectable today. 
And this non-original determination of man is now also supposed to 
represent the ground far the interpretation of everything proper to 
man as man— his knowledge and his creations, his self-surpassing and 
his self-destruction. The ground of humanity and thereby the essence 
of truth thus remain hidden in their full essentialization. 

It is as if the most extreme need into which man was pressed historically 
—the need arising from the lack of need, the pursuit of truths without a 
relation to truth itself — it is as if this need had to compel him now to reflect 
on the ground of his essence. And should we then be surprised if this 
ground— supposing we could look into it— would open itself up for us pre- 
cisely as a n abyss, s ince we sdll live all too much on the basis of the habits of 
a previous age and take the usual and the obvious for the essence? 



c) The question of truth, and the dislocation of humanity 

out of its previous homelessness into the ground of its 
essence, in order for man to become the founder and the 
preserver of the truth of Being. 

As inexorably as genuine questioning throws us back entirely upon our- 
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selves and will tolerate no dissent, and as certain as history is grounded 
only in the overcoming of the historiographical, that is how little we can 
detach ourselves from all previous history and place ourselves, as it 
were, in a void. 

We must insist over and over that what is at stake in the question of 
truth as raised here is not simply an alteration of the previous concept 
of truth, nor a supplementation of the usual representation, but a trans- 
formation of humanity itself. This transformation is not the result of 
new psychological or biological insights. For man is not here the object 
of any sort of anthropology. On the contrary, man is here in question in 
the most profound and the most extensive respect, t he one p roperly 
fo undational; i.e .. we are questioning man in his relation to Being, brT 
after the turning, we are questioning Being and its truth in relation to 
man. The determination of the essence of truth is accompanied by a 
necessary transformation of man. Both are the same. This transforma- 
tion signifies the dislocation of humanity out of it s previous home— or. 
better, from its homelessness— mto the ground of its essence, in order 
for man to become the founder and the preserver of the truth of Being, 
to be the "there," as the ground employed by the essence of Being itself. 

The dislocation of humanity— to be this ground— turns man away 
from himself the furthest and into a relation to Being itself. Bat only 
out of this furthest distance can man truly find himself back, i.e., be who 
he is. 

We have been speaking of "man," expressing ourselves as concisely as 
possible: But the man that concerns us is historical man, which means 
the one who creates histoiy, is sustained by history, and is beset by his- 
tory. This historical man is not a separate "individual," dragging his past 
behind himself. Nor does it mean several individuals, belonging to- 
gether in the form of a society. Individuation and society are themselves 
only possible and necessary modes of historical humanity and do not at 
all exhaust it. Historical man: that shall mean for us the unexhausted 
unique fullness of essential human possibilities and necessities, 
specifically— which is decisive here— ones arising from man's relation to 
the truth of Being itself. Questioning on the basis of such a pre-view, we 
would represent precisely the possibility of the beginning of an entirely 
different history, in which the destiny of the single individual as well as 
of society would be determined differently, so differendy that the pre- 
vious representations could no longer suffice. 

Thus the dislocation of man back into his ground has to be carried 
o ut in the first place by those few, solitary, and uncanny ones, who in" 
various ways as poets, thinkers, as builders and artists, as doers and ac- 
tors, ground 1 and shelter the truth of Being in being s through the trans - 
formatio n of beings. Through the rig or of the d e cisions which lie ahead, 
theyTxc ome, ea ch in his wa y and unknown to"th e inany, _ a silent sacrT 

TFwe appraise the reflection on this dislocation D fi"^"g g1 of man 
from the standpoint of sound common sense and ks^Jrecfominance, we 
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wiii reject it as deranged ["verrilckt"], to play cleverly with a word, and 
will not even take 1 the pains to reject such reflection hut will simply rid- 
icule it. 

But this will not mislead ones who know, to the extent that there are 
any. For a case which has not yet been mastered is still in the air, the 
latest in the history of German thought, the case of Nietzsche. Fortu- 
nately, we have the incontrovertible fact that this thinker lapsed into 
madness. By means of this circumstance it is possible to ward off his 
most decisive meditation— the thought of the eternal recurrence of the 
same— in its totally strange character and in the inexorableness of its 
perspectives and questioning, by interpreting it as a precursor of mad- 
ness and an offspring of despair. But what about that other one, still 
greater, whose poetry was further in advance, namely Holderlin? 

Have we at all considered sufficiently that something miraculous 
comes to pass whenever the history of the West, in its most profound 
meditations, surmises its unrolling to its end? The miracle is that the 
ones who suffered such meditation, and created it, and hence bore the 
knowledge of what was entirely other, were prematurely torn away from 
the sanity of their Dasein— and this in wholly different ways in their 
own respective domains: Schilier, Holderlin, Kierkegaard, van Gogh, 
Nietzsche. Did they all merely "break down," as an extrinsic calculation 
would perhaps ascertain, or was a new song sung tu them, one thai 
never tolerates an "and so forth" but demands the sacrifice of the 
"shortest path" (Holderlin)? 

These names are like enigmatic signs, inscribed in the most hidden 
ground of our history. We hitrdly give a thought to the sheer power of 
this series of signs, which is nnt to say that we would be strong enough to 
understand it. These signs are harbingers of a change of history, lying 
deeper and reaching further than all revolutions" within the compass 
of the activities of men, of peoples, and of their contrivances. Here 
something comes to pass, for which we have no measure and~no" 
space— at least not yet— and we therefore force it into disfiguration and 
disguise, if we speak about it by means of language as constituted hith- 

So if we are pointing to it in our sketch of the question of truth, then 
that is only meant to indicate how far we are turned away from the real 
path of our history and how much there is need for even the most minor 
power to prepare ourselves and future ones to enter into this path once 
and for all. Such preparation requires, prior to all truths, that truth it- 
self become a question and a necessity. Necessity arises only from orig- 
inal need. And this is exactly what we withdraw from the most when we 
steal away on the exits to the past. 

d) The question of the essentialization of truth as the 
question of the essentialization of Being. 

The question of truth is fundamentally the question of the openness for 
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the self-concealing. And what, in an exceptional and unique sense, con- 
ceals itself in the domain of open beings is Being. We experience this in 
the most prosaic and yet most enigmatic event, namely that beings most 
immediately press upon us and impose themselves and that only beings 
seem to be. But perhaps our seeming to manage, in the domain of be- 
ings, with beings alone is the most uncanny semblance that plays with 
us, a semblance that certainly prevails constantly and erupts, but which 
can nevertheless be overcome. When we set forth on the path of the 
question of truth, we take pains to overcome this semblance to the effect 
that if beings are, then only beings are open. For openness is on behalf 
of self-concealment. And what conceals itself is Being. Insofar as self- 
concealment requires openness, this latter belongs as well to the essen- 
tialization of Being. The question of truth is the question of the essen- 
tialization of Being. Being, however, is that which needs man as the 
founder and preserver of its truth: man as this or that one, but not sim- 
ply any man but only the one who bestows to truth its ground and 
home, and who bears the openness for the self-concealing, who « the 
"there" [Da]. That is how truth as the essenualization of Being cornes to 
pass, founded in the Da-sein of man, between Being [Sein] and being- 
the-there [Da-sein). 

Truth belongs to the essentialization of Being without exhausting its 
essence. Truth belongs to the appropriating event, and truth belongs to 
Being. That is why the Graeks experienced for the first time, hi the 
thinking of beings as such, unconcealedness as the beingness of beings. 
But because they did not ask about Being itself, truth degenerated into 
correctness, became something for itself, and lost the essential relation 
to Being. 

If we now recollect the traditional and ordinary conception of truth 
as correctness and consider that it was finally determined as a relation 
between subject and object, then we can recognize in the subject-object 
relation a very remote layer of that relation between Being and being- 
the-there, a layer entirely ignorant of its origin. The question about 
truth begins with this view in order to unfold for the first time its full 
bearing and to lose completely the character of an isolated question. In- 
deed still more: not only is it inserted into this most extreme and broad- 
est realm of thoughtful knowledge in general, but the question of truth 
becomes at the same time, in terms of the approach we characterized, 
the first leap into the heart of the basic question of philosophy. 

Therefore it should not be surprising that everything we say beyond 
the ordinary concept of truth will at first, and for a long time, seem very 
strange. Therefore we must all the more assure for ourselves what is al- 
ready accessible in the tradition as an echo of the original essence of 
truth and which is expressed in the word aVnfleu* (unconcealedness). 
In this way our question of truth will become historical in a double re- 
spect: on the one hand, insofar as there is prepared in it a transforma- 
tion of humanity hitherto and iis relation tn beings (and consequently 
ihc "hitherto" necessarily enters into the discussion) and on the other 
hand, insofar as even the more original determination of the essence of 
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(ruth already and by necessity appears in the knowledge: of truth in the 
first beginning, without being explicitly mastered. Thus what our ques- 
tion needs for its justification and elucidation, and at the same time for 
the removal of the suspicion of arbitrariness, is an explicit carrying out 
of historical recollection. And only its actual execution will allow us to 
see the extent to which this is distinct from historiographical acquain- 
tance with past opinions on truth. 



III. Recollection of the first shining forth of the essence 
of truth as dX^deux (unconcealedness). 



8. Recollection of the first knowledge of truth at the beginning of 
Western philosophy as an indication of the proper question of the 
more original essence of truth as openness. 

The recollection of the first knowledge of truth at the beginning of 
Western philosophy should serve to indicate what is announced in die 
essence of truth as openness regarding essential relations, even if there 
they are undetermined and ungrounded. The carrying out of this rec- 
ollection is more difficult than might appear at first sight. What the 
Greeks thought about truth has been known for a long time and has 
been presented in a more or less full account ever since there has been 
historiographical research into the history of philosophy. Of course, 
these historiographical reports have been guided by the traditional con- 
cept of truth as correctness. Thus we discover what the Greeks said 
about truth in that sense, and we can observe how far they progressed in 
the unfolding of this concept of truth and to what extent they fell short. 
We find only what we seek, and in historiography we are seeking only 
what we may know in relation to the guiding concept of truth as cor- 
rectness. We are thereby precisely not seeking unconcealedness. 

To be at all able to carry out the recollection of the first shining forth 
of the essence of truth as d\Tjfleict, we ourselves must have already 
asked about the more original essence of truth as the openness of be- 
ings. We are thus moving in the well-known circle of all understanding 
and interpretation. Conversely, one could now say that if we have al- 
ready inquired into the original essence of truth and consequently have 
at our command a knowledge of it, then it is superfluous to drag the 
past back in. Our foregoing considerations have already eliminated fliis 
objection and its very foundations. From now on it is to be noted that we 
can focus on the first shining forth of dX-ndewx only if we ourselves at 
the same time, and above all, investigate the original essence. We will 
better see the essential the more decisive our questioning is and in that 
way encounters past history. 

The carrying out of the recollection of the first shining forth 
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of <xX4)'&€ta comes down to a discussion of the essential steps of the ba- 
sic movement of the great Greek philosophy, whose beginning and end 
are attached to the names Anaximander and Aristotle. What later arises 
as so-called "Greek philosophy" has another character, no longer the 
original; what we then have are either scholastic trends in the wake of 
Plato and Aristode, or practical-moral philosophies like those of the 
Stoa and Epicurus, or even attempts at a renaissance of the ancient 
Greek philosophy under the influence of Christian faith or the religious 
systems of later antiquity, renaissances which go by the name of Neopla- 
tonism. Subsequently, all these "philosophies" became historically more 
influential than the genuine and originally great Greek philosophy. The 
ground of this fact resides in the linkage with Christianity. The great 
Greek philosophy fell more and more into oblivion, and when it was in- 
deed sought out it was completely covered over. That Aristotle became 
the principal master of "philosophy" in the middle ages does not con- 
tradict this, for on the one hand what was called philosophy in medieval 
times was not philosophy but only a preamble of reason on behalf of 
theology, as required by faith. And, on the other hand, Aristotle was 
precisely therefore not understood m the Greek way, i.e., on the basis of 
the primordial thought and poetry of Greek Dasein, but in a medieval 
fashion, i.e., in an Arabic-Jewish-Christian way. 

The first attempt at a philosophical reflection on the beginning of 
Western philosophy, and hence on the great philosophy of the Greeks, 
was carried out by Hegel an the basis of the system he himself elabo- 
rated. The second attempt, endrely different hi direction and character, 
is the work of Nietzsche. Yet neither of these two attempts to restore the 
broken bond with the Greeks— employing a creative recollection to 
make essential for us what was essential for them, i.e., not merely imi- 
tating the Greeks or taking them over— is original enough, because they 
were not ignited or supported by the question, the one through which 
the primordial Greek thinking must surpass itself and enter into an- 
other beginning. 



9. Articulation of the historical recollection 
in Jive steps of reflection. 

The heart of this question is the question of truth as we have developed 
it. The carrying out of the recollection of the first shining forth 
of dXijtieia— in the sense of a discussion of the essential steps of the 
basic movement of the great Greek philosophy between Anaximander 
and Aristotle— is impossible within the framework of these lectures. To 
be sure, neither can we take as a substitute the extensive scholarly re- 
search of the historiography of philosophy. This research knows all the 
names and doctrines and writings and presenrs them time and again. It 
can draw all the lines of connection between the thinkers and all their 
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dependencies on one another, but philosophy itself does not thereby 
make an appearance, for no real question is asked— and that is because, 
as ones who have come later, and specifically as people of today, we can 
claim to know better, and already do know everything much better, than 
these old thinkers did. 

The recollection of the first shining forth of dXTjdcux, as we require 
it and which we hold to be possible only on the basis of the question of 
truth, may be articulated in five levels of reflection: 

1. The unexpressed flaming up of dXijdeux in the pronouncements 
of Anaximander. 

2. The first unfoldings of &\t\&&m, though not ones explicitly di- 
rected to a foundation, in Heraclitus, Parmenides, the tragic poets, and 
Pindar. 

3. The last glimmering of aX^-Seia within the question of beings (t£ 
t6 ov) as the basic philosophical question in Plato and Aristotle. 

4. The extinguishing of dXijdeia and its transformation into ououoctis 
(correctness). 

5. The mediate and mediated transition from dXrjdeiot to 6|xobixris 
on the by-way over incorrectness (falsity— i|>evSo?). 

For the purpose of these lectures, we will follow only the middle 
of these five levels, the third, and even then only the last glimmering 
of AXfjdeiot in Plato. We will do so, of course, not in the mode of an 
empty survey of Platonic philosophy but by participating in Plato's phi- 
losophizing. All of his dialogues, indeed nearly every fragment of his 
dialogues, direct us mediately or immediately to the question of 
dXrjdcia. We will choose, however, a pre-eminent fragment from a di- 
alogue, which not only deals explicitly with dXTj-Seiot, but also displays a 
pre-eminent character in the very way of dealing with it, insofar as Plato 
there, as we say, speaks in an "allegory." 



SUPPLEMENT TO §40 



Need (the need arising from the lack of need: the abandonment of be- 
ings by Being) determines the necessity (of the question of the truth of 
Being); the necessity determines the direction of the question (the ques- 
tion of the Being of truth) as a preliminary question and hence deter- 
mines the content of truth, the sphere of its essence. 

Truth: as overcoming the end, not correctness; as a transition to an- 
other beginning, not dtAijdeux. And yet only "not"; but dtXijfeia more 
originally as such: openness; the openness in itself: as it holds sway orig- 
inally: Da-sein. 

It is not the mere critical exposition of the prevailing concept of 
truth, but the necessity of the present need, that determines the essen- 
tial approach to truth. Therefore that critical discussion— apparently 
coming from nowhere like a bolt from the blue— is already determined 
from the experienced necessity of the question of truth, which springs 
forth from the end of metaphysics to the beginning of the truth nf Be- 
ing (appropriating event). 

The displacement, according to which man is at once posited both into 
the free space of the daring act of creating and into the unprotectedness 
of the perseverance of his dwelling. Both of these belong to the essence 
of the openness of the "hi-hctween"; both become especially important 
in the question of how this openness as such is supposed to be 
grounded. But both are submerged, turned around, and distorted if, 
out of that dislocation into the primordial essence, man issues forth as 
the rational animal; and that is what actually happened. 
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Openness is not only the condition of the possibility of the correctness of 
an assertion. As such a condition it appears for the first time only in the 
subsequent critical reference. But to be such a condition does not exhaust 
the essence of openness, nor does it touch the heart of this essence. For 
openness expresses something even more original than aXrifleia, not only 
the unconcealedness of present beings, but also what is illuminated in the 
clearing and the clearing itself, in which an unconcealed being can stand 
forth in the first place. 

What is this clearing in the midst of beings? What must it be, so that in it 
beings can encounter and belong to one another? Where is its ground and 
how does this illuminated "in the midst" come to presence, into which man is 
displaced by disposition and which he has to occupy and preserve in the for- 
bearance of his creative activity? The openness of the illuminated "in-be- 
tween ," in which man comes to stand, reveals itself in this way as the ground of 
humanity itself— not of some sort of universal humanity, but of that man who 
by means of Hie question of the essence of truth as openness first raises the" 
question oTwho he is. In oar retrospective sketch of the beginning of Western 
thinking, we said that man was determined there as the custodian of the un- 
concealedness of beings and later declined into the rational animal. In asking 
about the more original essence of truth as the openness of beings, the ques- 
tion of who man is first attains its keen edge and its necessity. For this question 
now asks whether man ready is the steward of the essence of truth and 
whether all his truths and correctnesses do not remain fragmentary and pre- 
limirurry, as long as and as often as he forgets this stewardship. 

The essence of openness is not exhausted there but is more original. 
That is the reference of what was said about disposition and its dislocat- 
ing and casting asunder of beings. 

Openness is not only what makes this possible— i.e., a particular hu- 
man comportment, the predicating and judging about objects— but is 
what makes man himself possible in the first place, insofar as he is fi- 
nally and genuinely understood in terms of that which his Western his- 
tory primordially throws him into, in order that, as it seems, at first he 
would not grasp it but would only disfigure it by forgetting it. 

And what is this? The fact that man is not only — as we interpreted 
him in our retrospective sketch— the preserver of the unconcealedness 
of beings but is the stewar d of the openness of Being itself, in whose" 
pla y of space and time beings first come to be beings (more so and less). 
Then this would be the decisi on ot future mankind and the prepara tion 
ol the present, that man of today might overcome himself and his truth. 
and instead of con tinuing on, i.e., continuously treading in the same" 
place, might find His essence out o f a more original gr ound and begin to 
become tnatesseiice— namely, the guardian of t he truth o f Bemg. 

Openness comes to pass as the clearing of self-conceal ment, as the "there" 
[Da] in the Kn>imdine-there \Da-erU.tidune\ brBeliip-me-there \Da-seml 
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This volume, number 45 in the series, is the text of a lecture 
course Martin Heidegger presented one hour per week during 
the Winter semester 1937-1938 at the University of Freiburg. 
The course bore the same title as this book and is published here 
for the first time. 

The editor had available Heidegger's own manuscript as well as 
two different typed transcriptions of it which Heidegger charged 
Fritz Heidegger [his brother] to prepare and a third typescript by 
Hildegard Feick. The manuscript at hand is in German script and 
presents the text of the lectures fully elaborated and formulated. 
The manuscript begins with pages a through d and then continues 
with sheets numbered 1 through 50; occasionally, a number is used 
for more than one page by virtue of a small letter added to it. The 
manuscript also includes the "recapitulations." These are on sepa- 
rate pages and are again fully elaborated and formulated. 
Heidegger annotated them with the page number of the manu- 
script to which they refer and inserted them himself in the appro- 
priate places. The written text of the lectures and recapitulations 
proceeds without a break on the left-hand side of the page, and tin: 
writing is crosswise. Heidegger reserved the right side for supple- 
ments, corrections, and marginal remarks. 

The second transcription by Fritz Heidegger followed the first 
after some time and is distinguished from the earlier by incor- 
porating the emendations Heidegger had introduced into the 
manuscript. The first copy of this second transcription is extant 
in bound form, and, as the hand-signed dedication attests, 
Heidegger presented it to Vili Szilasi on his sixtieth birthday. 
The handwritten title page bears the motto: "A\h\ i|/ux"h 
wcxpcoTcmi tai ttpUm\ (Heraclitus 118): dispassionate soul— 
wisest and most noble." The typescript Heidegger instructed 
Hildegard Feick to prepare incorporates a number of his hand- 
written revisions of this gift copy for Wilhelm Szilasi. 

The editor worked entirely within the framework marked out by 
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the directives Heidegger himself gave for the proper preparation 
of his texts for publication. The transcriptions were checked several 
times both against the original manuscript and against one another. 
Some misreadings were discovered. Furthermore, beyond the first 
handwritten emendation of the manuscript, which was already in- 
corporated into the second transcription of Fritz Heidegger, the 
manuscript of the lecture was reworked by Heidegger once again, 
this time more lighdy and for the most part limited to matters of 
style, all in accord with the directives he himself conveyed to the ed- 
itors of his writings. This revision was also incorporated into the 
present volume. In addition, the second transcription produced by 
Fritz Heidegger was also subject to a few minor handwritten cor- 
rections and a larger handwritten reworking of that part of the text 
which comprises §§36-38 of the present volume. This reworking, 
however, does not exceed the level of the reflection inherent in the 
lectures as delivered. 

Since, on the whole, the manuscript of the lectures, including 
the recapitulations, contains no divisions, the text was subse- 
quently articulated meaningfully into sections. Heidegger him- 
self largely attended to the numbering of the sections; where 
necessary, this was revised and made uniform by the editor. The 
editor also deleted the epithets and interjections, characteristic 
of the lecture style but disturbing in a printed text, to the extent 
that they were npt already stricken by Heidegger himself. 

To present a detailed table of contents, the text was thor- 
oughly articulated and titles were given to each segment. Accord- 
ing to Heidegger's directive, such a table was to substitute for an 
index of names and subjects, something he did not at all want. 
The manuscript of the lecture contains only two tides: that of the 
present second chapter of the preparatory part as well as the tide 
of the main part. The articulation of the text into preparatory 
and main parts, the further partition into chapters and sections, 
the division of the latter into subsections, and all the titles, with 
the exception of the two just mentioned, were the work of the 
editor. These tides were drawn exclusively from the words 
Heidegger himself employed in the respective segment. 

The quotation marks surrounding many words correspond 
faithfully to their occurrence in the handwritten manuscript. In or- 
der not to interfere with the text by introducing an interpretation, 
Heidegger's distinctive way of writing "Seyn" [archaic form of 
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"Sein" "Being"] and "Sein" was also carried over from the manu- 
script, even where a correction might have suggested itself from the 
context. 

The few footnotes in this volume derive without exception 
from Heidegger and were only supplemented bibliographically. 
In verifying the citations, Heidegger's own copies of the texts 
were consulted. 

Page 81 of this volume contains a reference Heidegger in- 
serted in the continuous text of the manuscript and put in pa- 
rentheses: "(Unsaid: the passing of the last god. Cf.: Vom Ereig- 
wis)." He is referring here to his most comprehensive, still 
unpublished, treatise from the years 1936-1938, which he him- 
self relegated to the third main division of his collected works. 
The "official title" of this manuscript— as Heidegger says at the 
beginning of the treatise— is BeitrUge zur Philosophie ["Contribu- 
tions to Philosophy"], but its "essential subtitle" is Vom Ereignis 
["On the Appropriating Event"]. Ever since that treatise, "appro- 
priating event" has been the guiding term of his thinking, as 
Heidegger notes in a marginal remark to his "Letter on human- 
ism" (Cf. Wegmarken, GA 9, p. 316). 

The first appendix of the present volume, "The question of 
truth"— inserted in the manuscript before the beginning of the 
main pari —bears, near the title, the parenthetical remark, "Not to 
be delivered." The first draft of the lectures was providing for them 
to be worked out-according to the ten divisions listed in that out- 
line. This plan was stoppeil short and abandoned, and Heidegger 
decided to elaborate the main part of the lectures exclusively under 
the title which stands first in the outline, namely "Foundational is- 
sues in the question of truth." Pages 19-36 of the first draft are pre- 
served, however, and they are printed here as the second appendix. 
This fragmentary text begins with the conclusion of division I and 
continues with the complete division II and the incomplete division 
III. This fragment, too, is fully elaborated and formulated in the 
manuscript and was included in Fritz Heidegger's first transcrip- 
tion. The articulation of the divisions into sections with arabic nu- 
merals and the formulation of the titles of these sections are the 
work of the editor. Both supplements, to §§40 and 4 1 , were in- 
serted as such by Heidegger into his handwritten manuscript and 
were included in both typescripts of Fritz Heidegger. 
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I owe great thanks to Hermann Heidegger, the administrator 
of his father's literary remains by the latter's own last will and tes- 
tament, for his confidence, collaboration, and the generous dia- 
logue which accompanied all my editorial work. 

I also express my cordial thanks to Hartmut Tietjen for his 
helpful assistance in the preparation of this volume. I thank 
Luise Michaelsen for her very thorough and careful collabora- 
tion in reading the proofs. I thank Hans-Helmuth Gander for a 
large share of the proofreading as well as for faithful help in var- 
ious stages of the work; the repeated comparison of the different 
texts fell to him. I also express my gratitude to SonjaWolf, of the 
Freiburg Seminar for Classical Philology, for the final inspection 
of the page proofs. 

Friedrich-Wilhelm von Herrmann 
Freiburg i. Br., July 1984 

AFTERWORD TO THE SECOND EDITION 

This second edition has corrected the few typographical er- 
rors in the first. 

Under the title, "From a discussion of the question of truth," 
Martin Heidegger published a slightly revised extract of the text of 
the present lecture course (printed here on pages 78-8 1) in a small 
. almanac of Neske Publishers, on the occasion of their tendi anni- 
versary (Zehn Jahre Neske Verlag. Pfullingen, 1962, pp. 19-23). The 
editor neglected to include this information in his afterword to the 
first edition and hereby makes up for that omission. 

In his aftenvord to the first edition, (p. 191), the editor ex- 
plained Heidegger's reference (on page 81 of the present vol- 
ume) to the manuscript "Vom Ereignis" by alluding to the major 
work BeitrSge zur Philosophie, which was at that time still unpub- 
lished. In the meanwhile, this manuscript has come out, mark- 
ing the one hundredth anniversary of Heidegger's birth, as the 
third main division of his collected works {Gesamtausgabe Bd. 65). 
For more particulars on the special relation the present lecture 
course from the Winter semester 1937-1938 has to the Beitrage 
zur Philosophie, which was worked out between 1936 and 1938, 
see the editor's afterword to the latter volume, p. 513^ 

Friedrich-Wilhelm von Herrmann 
Freiburg i. Br., March 1 992 



